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Art.  I.  —  1.  The  Works  of  Dry  den  :  Annotated  Edition  of 
the  English  Poets.  By  Robert  Bell.  London:  1854. 

2.  Life  and  Works  of  Dry  den.  By  Sir  WALTER  ScOTT,  Bart. 
Eighteen  vola.  8vo. 

'^HE  world,  we  believe,  is  no  longer  content  to  entrust  the 
reputation  of  Dryden  to  the  criticisms  of  Johnson  and 
Malone,  or  to  the  ponderous  collections  of  Mr.  Luttrell  and  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  The  indifference  to  the  poetry  of  the  eighteenth, 
and  of  a  great  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which  has 
been  the  fashion  of  the  last  fifty  years,  could  but  temporarily 
consign  to  the  last  rank  of  popularity  a  writer  who  had  stood  in 
the  first  order  of  intellectiud  merit.  The  era  which  was  consti¬ 
tuted  by  Dryden’s  genius  has  a  special  importance  in  having 
established,  at  a  decisive  juncture,  the  original  and  independent 
course  of  literature  in  England  as  distinguished  from  the  imitative 
course  of  literature  in  France.  We  cannot  forget  our  obligations 
to  a  period  which  first  displayed  the  adaptation  of  our  language 
to  nearly  every  variety  of  human  thought ;  and  we  cherish  the 
works  of  Dryden  for  a  national  inspiration  of  the  Satire  and 
the  Ode,  for  a  new  development  of  the  Historic  Drama,  and  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  poetry  of  Romance,  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  its  imperishable  celebrity  in  the  master-writings  of 
Cervantes,  of  Boccaccio,  and  of  Chaucer.  Yet  it  was  reserved 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  Dryden’s 
death,  to  make  the  first  complete  collection  of  his  works.  But 
this  collection,  though  valuable  and  laborious,  was  ill-calculated 
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to  diffuse  the  reputation  of  the  great  author  whose  memory  it 
was  justly  intended  to  honour.  The  edition  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  consists  of  eighteen  thick  octavo  volumes,  comprising  an 
aggregate  of  between  eight  and  ten  thousand  pages,  with  anno¬ 
tations  on  so  gigantic  a  scale  that,  as  we  disturb  the  volumes 
which  repose  in  their  ancient  dust,  they  seem  to  represent 
the  organic  remains  of  antediluvian  criticism.  Sir  Walter,  to 
complete  the  unattractiveness  of  his  edition,  has  prefixed  to  it 
a  portrait,  presenting,  in  contrast  to  the  splendid  bust  of  Dryden 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  so  appalling  a  physiognomy  of  the 
poet,  that  it  might  fairly  serve  to  suggest  a  metempsychosis  of 
the  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan. 

!Mr.  Bell’s  edition  of  Dryden,  although  it  does  not  pretend  to 
the  research  and  erudition  of  that  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  is 
carefully,  usefully,  and  very  creditably  annotated.  It  has, 
moreover,  this  extrinsic  advantage,  that  it  is  published  at  a 
price  which  will  place  it  within  the  range  of  every  reader  of 
poetry.  For  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  imaginative  literature  of 
the  last  few  centuries  are  to  be  found  the  truest  representa¬ 
tions  of  bygone  manners,  and  the  living  elements  of  our  social 
history.  Mr.  Bell  is  engaged  in  publishing  on  a  similar  prin¬ 
ciple  editions  of  other  eminent  authors ;  and  we  trust  that  the 
public  will  support  his  design.  But  for  the  present  our  atten¬ 
tion  is  absorbed  in  the  works  of  a  Avriter  who  has  never,  we 
believe,  been  equalled  in  this  country  in  point  of  versatility  of 
talent,  and  whose  power  and  ingenuity  of  thought  will  serve 
for  the  instruction  of  all  nations  and  of  all  ages. 

It  has  been  customary  for  the  last  half  century  to  decry 
the  writings  of  Dryden,  as  identified  with  what  has  been 
termed  the  French  school  of  poetry.  Few  theories  have  been 
more  inconsiderately  advanced,  or  more  inconsistently  defended. 
No  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  French  literature  of  the 
seventeenth  century  formed  a  distinctive  characteristic  of  the 
contemporary  literature  of  this  country.  The  drama  of  the 
two  nations,  in  its  most  essential  incidents,  was  based  upon 
antagonistic  principles.  The  unities  of  Time  and  Place, 
which  constituted  the  ordinary  rule  of  the  French  tragedians, 
scarcely  constituted  an  exception  in  the  plays  of  Dryden.  The 
Theatre  of  France  received  generally  the  impress  of  the  pure 
tragedy  of  the  Greeks,  while  the  most  celebrated  of  the  tragic 
works  of  Dryden  assumed  the  form  of  the  mixed  drama  of 
Bomaucc.  The  use  of  rhyme  is  of  far  higher  antiquity  in 
this  country  tlian  the  age  of  Corneille  and  Bacine ;  and  even 
this  artificial  relation  to  the  French  Drama  disappeared  from 
the  latest  and  the  best  of  Dryden’s  tragedies.  The  modem 
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literature  of  France,  again,  was  singularly  deficient  in  political 
Satire  and  in  the  Ode,  while  the  genius  of  Dryden  raised  the 
lyric  and  satirical  poetry  of  this  country  beyond  their  reputation 
in  any  other  living  language.  And  if  a  casual  similarity  between 
the  two  writers  is  observable  through  a  common  development 
of  one  class  of  fictions,  the  Fable  of  La  Fontaine  was  con¬ 
ceived  chiefly  in  the  Greek,  while  the  Fable  of  Dryden  was 
conceived  exclusively  in  the  Romantic  style.  It  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult,  in  truth,  to  discover  any  two  schools  of  imaginative 
thought,  of  the  same  age,  and  in  the  same  scale  of  civilisation, 
more  alien  from  each  other  than  the  poetry  of  Dryden  from  the 
poetry  of  Versailles. 

The  charge  of  Gallicism,  therefore,  with  which  the  works  of 
Dryden  have  been  assailed,  can  only  relate  to  a  period  anterior 
to  the  imitative  bias  assumed  by  the  literature  of  France  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  But,  considered  in  this  point  of  view,  it 
involves  the  question  of  our  possession  of  a  national  literature. 
For  it  is  certain  that  the  whole  course  of  English  poetry, 
between  the  ages  of  Chaucer  and  Scott,  betrays  at  least  an 
equal  obligation  to  the  early  imagination  of  France.  Such  a 
theory,  moreover,  must  cast  a  similar  imputation  on  the  originality 
of  Milton  ;  for  the  Fabliaux  of  the  French  bear  no  stronger  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  poetry  of  Dryden  than  their  Mysteries  and 
Moralities  to  the  design  of  the  Comus  and  Paradise  Lost. 
But  tliere  is  no  more  basis  for  the  assertion  that  the  poetical  genius 
of  England  was  of  Norman  origin,  than  for  the  assertion  that 
England  was  a  Norman  nation.  The  primitive  literature  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  age  had  acquired  a  form  for  centuries  before  the 
conquests  of  tlie  Northmen  first  kindled  the  chivalrous  imagina¬ 
tion  of  France.  The  early  poetry  of  England,  at  the  same  time, 
interfused  into  its  system  both  F rench  and  Saracenic  invention ; 
and  it  added  to  its  creations  the  Genius  of  the  Fabliasts,  as  it 
had  added  the  Griffin  of  Arabia.  We  readily  acknowledge  the 
influence  w’hich  the  Norman  poetry,  as  the  first  of  its  period 
in  creative  power,  may  have  exerted  over  the  national  imagina¬ 
tion  of  this  country ;  but  only  as  the  introduction  of  Norman 
manners  may  have  promoted  the  social  civilisation  of  a  Saxon 
race. 

In  order  to  apprehend  the  true  distinction  between  origi¬ 
nality  and  imitation,  we  must  entertain  a  correct  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  constructive  character  of  literature,  and  distin¬ 
guish  between  obligations  directly  resulting  from  prior  in¬ 
vention,  and  obligations  indirectly  arising  from  the  inevitable 
progressive  character  of  human  thought.  As  the  languages  of 
modern  Europe  arose  principally  from  the  conflicting  force  of 
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tfie  Latin  and  the  Teutonic,  so  its  literature  arose  principally 
ftom  the  union  of  a  foreign  with  an  indigenous  element.  Fusion 
formed  the  invariable  basis  both  of  the  Bomantic  dialects  and 
the  Romantic  poetry.  Yet  the  blending  of  a  special  with  a 
eognate  element  gave  both  to  the  language  and  to  the  literature 

each  country  the  idiosyncrasy  which  constituted  their  national 
form. 

Dryden  has,  perhaps,  rendered  himself  peculiarly  obnoxious 
to  a  charge  of  imitation  in  another  shape  ;  but  it  is  one  which 
calls  for  a  very  different  verdict.  We  allude  to  the  occasional 
borrowing  of  a  subject  or  a  design  as  distinguished  from  a 
systematic  imitation  of  style.  It  was  a  maxim,  indeed,  of  Sir 
William  Jones,  that  the  adoption  of  a  subject  already  enter¬ 
tained  by  an  elder  writer  was  inconsistent  with  any  pretension 
to  mental  originality ;  and  Sir  William  professed  to  have 
abandoned  his  scheme  of  an  epic  poem  on  the  legend  of  King 
Arthur  in  deference  to  his  own  canon.  But  the  theory  of  the 
Eastern  philologist  would  throw  a  slur  on  the  finest  productions 
ef  modem  language.  It  was  thus  that  Shakspeare  drew  from 
writings  which  have  since  fallen  into  obscurity,  the  subjects  of 
several  of  his  finest  dramas ;  and  it  was  in  a  manner  not  essen¬ 
tially  dissimilar,  it  may  be  surmised,  that  Dante  drew  from 
the  Mysteries  of  the  Trouveres  the  scheme  of  his  Divine 
Comedy.  Those  poems,  moreover,  which  are  avowedly  re¬ 
constructions  of  older  writings,  can  claim  only  a  secondary 
merit ;  and  they  are  simply  the  pastime  of  the  original  poet. 
Nor  does  the  casual  construction  of  a  tragedy  on  the  basis  of 
the  SjKinish  drama  involve  a  greater  disparagement  of  the 
powers  of  Dryden  than  the  conception  of  the  Comus  on  the 
basis  of  the  Italian  Masque  implies  a  reproach  on  the  originality' 
®f  Milton.* 

If,  then,  these  principles  and  deductions  are  sound — if  the 
laws  of  originality  and  imitation  have  been  fairly  stated,  we 
must  clearly  refer  to  other  grounds  than  the  want  of  an  inven¬ 
tive  power  the  oblivion  into  which  the  works  of  Dryden  have 
so  singularly  fallen.  To  have  created  in  one  age  a  system  of 
versification  which  should  have  continued  for  another  century, 
the  dominant  school  of  English  poetry,  unsupported  by  the  facti¬ 
tious  influence  of  a  Court,  implied  at  once  felicity  of  execution 
and  grandeur  and  novelty  of  design.  When,  indeed,  we  con- 

*  We  have  alluded  above  to  the  French  Mysteries  as  having  possibly 
shadowed  forth  the  design  of  the  Comus.  And  we  think  there  is  little 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  Italian  Masque,  of  an  age  intervening  be¬ 
tween  the  Mysteries  and  the  Comus,  received  in  some  degree  the 
impress  of  the  early  French  poetry. 
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trast  the  achievements  of  Dryden  with  those  of  sucoeedii^ 
writers,  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  the  eighteenth  century  pro¬ 
duced  no  such  instance  of  versatile  power.  That  the  author 
of  the  Odes  for  St.  Cecilia’s  Day  should  have  composed  the 
acute  theological  disquisition  of  the  Hind  and  the  Panther, 
— that  the  master  of  satire  should  have  drawn  the  characters  of 
Don  Sebastian  and  the  Spanish  Friar — implied,  indeed,  a  closer 
approximation  to  the  chimsera  of  universal  talent,  than  perhaps 
any  other  precedent  can  supply. 

Many  of  the  poems  of  Dryden,  moreover,  possess  a  value, 
irrespective  of  their  imaginative  merit,  as  illustrations  of  poli¬ 
tical  and  social  history.  Shall  we  then,  in  this  dilemma,  accept 
the  solution  which  is  thrown  out  by  Augustus  von  Schlegel,  who 
would  ascribe  their  neglect,  at  this  day,  to  that  very  historical 
character  which  constitutes,  in  our  view,  their  secondary  merit? 
But  such  a  theory,  if  acknowledged  in  the  abstract  sense  in  which 
it  is  enunciated  by  the  German  critic,  would  apply  with  equal 
force  to  the  historical  dramas  of  his  great  idol. 

A  fairer  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  to  be  found  in  the  altered 
condition  of  society,  which  has  wrought  a  corresponding  chai^ 
in  the  literary  taste  of  the  nation,  and  in  the  indiscriminate  re¬ 
action  of  opinion,  which  has  tended  to  confound  the  original 
writings  of  Dryden  and  Pope  with  the  degenerate  productions  of 
their  followers.  The  poetical  character  of  an  age  is  inevitably 
influenced  and  directed  by  the  social  tone  of  the  existing  gener¬ 
ation, — by  its  customs,  its  modes  of  life,  its  very  habits  of  though^ 
its  most  transient  conventionalities.  In  whatever  degree  these 
ephemeral  conditions  become  attributes  of  national  poetry,  they 
invest  the  literature  of  the  day  with  characteristics  which  are 
proportionately  distasteful  to  a  new  development  of  society. 
Thus  the  sway  of  the  licentious  poetry  of  mediaeval  France^ 
whose  intellectual  merit  was  as  great  as  its  eonformity  to  the 
age  of  its  eomposition  was  exact,  necessarily  declined  before  the 
stiff  etiquette  and  artificial  morality  of  the  Court  of  Versailles. 

It  may  be  asserted  perhaps,  by  some,  that  the  license  assumed 
by  Sbakspeare  is  scarcely  less  gross  than  that  which  pervades  the 
comedies  of  Dryden ;  and  therefore  that  the  general  principle  we 
have  maintiuned,  in  its  application  to  the  works  of  different  dra¬ 
matists,  should  either  be  compatible  with  their  common  popu¬ 
larity,  or  work  their  common  proscription.  But  the  circumstances 
of  the  two  writers,  even  eonceding  their  alleged  similarity  in 
license,  were  wholly  different.  The  character  of  society,  in  our 
own  day,  exhibits  no  such  antagonism  to  the  sixteenth  as  to  the 
seventeenth  century — no  such  difference  from  the  age  of  Eliz^ 
beth  as  from  the  age  of  Charles  the  Second.  The  license  of  the 
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former  period  was  the  necessary  attribute  of  an  imperfect  civi¬ 
lisation,  that  of  the  latter  was  the  result  of  retrogressive  sen¬ 
suality.  In  every  social  state,  men  more  readily  tolerate  those 
violations  of  their  canons  of  propriety  which  arise  from  a  natural 
condition  of  manners,  than  those  which  result  from  artihcial  con¬ 
vention.  A  rigorous  application  of  the  notions  which  grew  up 
with  the  age  of  Anne,  as  an  universal  test  of  poetical  propriety, 
would  involve  nearly  the  whole  imaginative  literature  of  Europe, 
from  the  songs  of  the  Troubadours  to  the  plays  of  Massinger, 
in  a  sweeping  and  indiseriminate  proscription.  The  feeble 
writings  of  such  men  as  Gower  would  then  represent  the  poetry 
of  mediaeval  England.  The  poetry  of  Dryden  has  been  un¬ 
justly,  though  not  unnaturally,  included  in  a  common  con¬ 
demnation  with  his  comedy.  It  is,  in  truth,  the  general 
tendency  of  our  judgment  to  confound  what  is  elevating  and 
just  with  what  is  irreverent  and  degrading,  in  the  productions 
of  the  same  mind.  A  slur  is  thrown  upon  Childe  Harold  be¬ 
cause  it  was  the  work  of  the  author  of  Don  Juan,  and  upon 
the  tragedy  of  Manfred  because  its  author  wrote  also  the 
tragedy  of  Cain. 

Not  only,  however,  was  the  popularity  of  Dryden  supplanted 
by  the  external  influence  of  social  reflnement,  but  his  very 
school  was  overthrown  by  a  total  change  in  the  character  of 
versification.  It  has  been  succeeded,  in  great  measure,  by  a  school 
of  descriptive  poetry.  The  poetry  of  subjective  thought  was 
replaced  by  the  poetry  of  objective  reflection.  Does  not  such  a 
revolution,  it  has  been  asked,  imply  a  fundamental  defect  in  the 
system  of  Dryden;  and  is  it  not  one  which  no  change  of 
manners  could  have  achieved  ?  But  such  an  argument  is  some¬ 
what  sophistical.  It  assumes,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  fault 
has  rested  not  with  us,  but  with  our  ancestors — that  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  has  displayed  a  more  correct  appreciation  of 
poetry  than  the  seventeenth.  Yet  even  granting  an  assum])tion 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove,  the  hypothesis  proceeds  on 
the  further  assumption,  that  the  abandonment  in  practice  of  a 
school  of  poetry  condemns  the  productions  of  its  founder.  It 
will  be  presum^  that  we  are  no  worshippers  of  schools.  Crea¬ 
tion  and  originality  are  the  first  attributes  of  genius.  The 
establishment  of  a  school,  through  an  habitual  imitation  of  a 
great  master,  affords  an  unquestionable  proof  of  the  degeneracy 
of  the  imagination.  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  Shakspearc  and 
Milton,  seldom  sought  for  any  other  archetype  than  Nature. 
The  period'  of  imitation  is  generally  commensurate  with  the 
slumber  of  true  poetry.  The  era,  therefore,  of  Dryden  and 
Pope,  and  that  of  Byron  and  Scott  and  Wordsworth,  for  from 
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discording  with  each  other,  may  be  said  to  have  constituted 
successive  links  in  the  chain  of  Fancy. 

But  it  is  not  enough,  in  order  to  establish  such  a  proposition, 
to  assume  the  poetical  superiority  of  the  present  over  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century:  it  is  not  enough  to  assume  the  erroneous  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  system  which  Dryden  created.  It  is  necessary 
also  to  assume  that  the  later  phase  of  our  national  poetry  is  to 
be  referred,  solely  or  chiefly,  to  a  revulsion  of  taste,  and  not  to 
a  natural  development  of  thought.  But  the  force  of  probability 
is  directly  opposed  to  the  postulate  on  which  this  reasoning 
rests.  The  mere  growth  of  civilisation  would  probably  promote 
the  introduction  of  descriptive  verse.  Descriptive  poetry  appears 
necessarily  the  most  remote  from  narrative  or  epic  poetry.  And 
as  the  descriptive  element  has  been  the  last  to  be  raised  into 
predominance  of  the  various  systems  which  have  as  yet  been 
cultivated  in  this  country,  so  the  narrative  or  epic  element  was 
the  first  to  be  introduced  both  under  the  rise  of  imaginative 
power  in  Greece,  and  during  its  revival,  among  the  continental 
nations,  in  the  age  of  chivalry.  It  would  be  more  reasonable, 
therefore,  to  refer  the  origin  of  descriptive  poetry  to  the  progress 
of  society  than  to  a  violent  change  in  taste.  The  hypothesis  in 
question,  therefore,  essentially  depends  on  three  successive  as¬ 
sumptions  which  are  similarly  destitute  of  probability  and 
reason. 

The  reaction  of  the  present  century  from  the  miserable 
bondage  in  which  poetry  had  been  held  by  the  school  of  the 
immediately  preceding  age,  was  characterised  by  an  ignorance 
corresponding  to  its  want  of  discrimination.  Mr.  Keats  and 
his  fellow-thinkers,  in  their  ludicrous  invectives  against  Dryden 
and  Pope,  appeared  incapable  of  determining  intrinsic  merit  by 
any  other  characteristic  than  external  style ;  and  accordingly 
judged  by  a  common  rule  the  original  and  the  copy. 

But  it  has  been  said  that  Pope,  ns  the  first  imitator  of 
Dr^’den,  eclipsed  and  displaced  the  author  whom  he  copied ; 
as  in  the  schools  of  sculpture  and  painting  the  fame  of  the 
disciple  has  sometimes  outshone  that  of  the  master;  or,  as 
in  the  theatre  of  Spain,  the  dramas  of  Cervantes  have  been  sup¬ 
planted  by  the  dramas  of  Calderon.  It  has  been  said,  again, 
that  the  similarity  of  the  two  poets,  in  point  of  versification,  is 
inconsistent  with  the  pretensions  of  Pope  as  an  original  writer. 
But  these  conflicting  positions  seem  similarly  indefensible.  A 
poet,  if  he  would  be  popular,  must,  in  a  certain  degree,  be  the 
creature  of  society ;  even  if  he  would  be  unpopular,  he  cannot 
hope,  in  his  own  day,  to  alter  the  social  constitution.  Pope,  it 
must  be  remembered,  had  already  begun  to  write  poetry  before 
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Dryden  died.  Like  every  other  poet,  who  in  a  highly  civi¬ 
lised  age  has  gained  immediate  popularity,  he  lived  under 
the  conditions  of  society,  and  these  he  found  in  many 
respects  unchanged.  The  revelries  of  the  Buckinghams  and 
the  Sedleys  of  the  Restoration  had  passed  away ;  but  the 
natural  habits  of  the  people  were  less  transient  than  the  artificial 
manners  of  the  Court.  The  same  character  of  literary  society 
which  compelled  Dryden  to  write  the  satire  of  Mac-Flecnoe 
induced  Pope  to  write  the  Dunciad. 

Between  the  two  poets  there  was  a  yet  greater  difference  of 
mind  than  even  of  execution.  It  was  not  simply  that  Pope 
was  a  careful,  Dryden  a  careless  writer.  Pope  had  no  talent 
for  the  theatre.  Among  the  dramatic  works  of  Dryden 
are  some  which  bear  the  strongest  evidence  of  his  powers. 
Dryden  could  draw  individual  characters,  whether  real  or  ideal, 
in  exquisite  perfection.  Pope  could  draw  them  in  the  concrete 
with  similar  force.  Where,  consequently,  the  one  writer  more 
often  satirised  men,  the  other  satirised  systems.  Neither 
seemed  in  this  respect  to  invade  the  dominion  of  the  other. 
The  portraiture  of  Ahitophel  and  Zimri,  of  Sir  Martin  and  the 
Friar,  was  foreign  to  the  mind  of  Pope.  The  Essays  upon 
Criticism  and  upon  Man  have  no  closer  example  in  the 
works  of  Dryden  than  the  Religio  Laid.  Pope,  agmn,  pos¬ 
sessed  no  talent  for  the  union  of  allegory  with  controversial 
reasoning  displayed  in  the  Hind  and  Panther.  Dryden  could 
scarcely  have  written  the  Messiah,  nor  Pope  the  Odes  for 
St.  Cecilia’s  Day.  We  need  not  go  further.  The  distinction 
between  the  two  writers  is  surely  too  complete  either  to  trench 
on  the  independent  position  of  the  one,  or  to  clash  with  the 
originality  of  the  other. 

‘  If,’  says  Coleridge,  ‘  Pope  was  a  poet,  Dryden  was  a  very 
*  great  poet.’  But  Coleridge  will  not  admit  that  the  mind 
either  of  Pope  or  Dryden  was  strictly  of  the  poetical  order. 
To  read  the  lyrics  of  Dryden, — or  to  read  such  portraitures  aa 
those  of  Moqmouth  and  Dorax, — and  say  that  they  contain  no 
poetry,  seems  to  us  as  monstrous  as  to  read  his  satires  or  even 
his  comedies,  and  say  that  they  contain  no  wit.  The  criticism 
of  Scott,  which  complains  that  Dryden  was  apt  to  philosophise 
where  he  ought  to  have  felt,  is  strikingly  just.  His  very 
versatility,  which  was  his  glory  if  we  view  him  as  a  whole,  was 
his  defect  if  we  view  him  in  part.  Had  he  attempted  to  write 
the  Paradise  Lost  as  an  Epic  poem,  he  would  have  fallen  im¬ 
measurably  below  Milton.  But  he  made  up  in  area  for  what  he 
lost  in  depth.  The  stern  morality  of  the  Puritan  contrasted 
strikingly  with  the  voluptuous  sensibility  of  the  Royalist ;  but 
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the  interests  of  poetry  were  somewhat  in  opposition  to  either 
of  these  party  characteristics. 

The  political  consistency  of  Dryden  has  been  vehemently 
impugned,  but  it  was  exposed  to  severe  trials  from  the  political 
changes  and  the  social  condition  of  the  age  he  lived  in.  He  was 
one  of  the  last  writers  of  distinction  who  was  essentially  depen¬ 
dent  on  the  favour  of  the  aristocracy,  and  he  was  doomed  to  ex¬ 
perience  rapid  changes  in  the  fortune  of  public  men.  Society  had 
not  in  his  day  made  the  progress  which  enabled  Pope  to  live  in 
affluence  on  the  profits  of  his  works ;  nor  was  there  then  that 
security  in  the  duration  of  power  which  served  so  long  to  attach 
Sir  Geoffrey  Chaucer  to  the  court  of  John  of  Gaunt.  Born  in  the 
year  1631,  Dryden  found,  on  his  entry  upon  life,  that  the  oldy 
factitious  avenues  of  fame  had  been  done  away.  The  ancient 
fabric  of  State  and  Church  had  been  supplanted  by  a  civil  and 
theocratical  commonwealth.  Kingly  and  aristocratic  patronage 
was  gone  by.  Accordingly,  in  1657,  he  sought  and  obtained 
a  subordinate  office  in  the  government  of  the  Protector  through 
the  influence  of  his  friends.  Sir  John  Dryden  and  Sir  Gilbert 
Pickering,  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Cromwell.  At  a  later 
period,  his  enemies  charged  him  with  inconsistency  and  tergiver¬ 
sation,  in  having  served  under  the  republican  polity.  But  it 
was  sufficiently  ridiculous,  whatever  had  been  his  original 
opinions,  to  asperse  a  young  man  of  twenty-six,  who  was  igno¬ 
rant  of  public  affiiirs,  for  his  acquiescence  in  an  established 
Government  which  maintained  our  peace  at  home  and  our  glory 
abroad.  During  the  three  years,  however,  that  preceded  the 
Kestoration,  great  changes  took  place.  Oliver  died  in  1658. 
The  imbecility  of  the  young  Protector  shook  the  dynasty  of  the 
Cromwells  to  its  base.  The  cabal  of  Wallingford  House  over¬ 
threw  both  him  and  his  Government.  The  country  was 
threatened  with  endless  revolution.  In  these  circumstances, 
the  restoration  of  Charles  was,  we  conceive,  as  clearly  expe¬ 
dient  in  1660,  as  had  been  the  support  of  the  Protectorate  in 
1657. 

Men  are  apt  to  form  an  ideal  standard  of  political  virtue. 
History  has  seemed,  indeed,  peculiarly  prone  to  construe  what¬ 
ever  is  equivocal  in  the  life  of  an  author  as  a  proof  of  the  pliancy 
and  suppleness  of  his  sense  of  right.  In  the  present  instance, 
we  can  only  say  that  the  change  in  the  opinions  and  interests  of 
Dryden  coincided  with  the  change  in  the  opinions  and  interests 
of  the  country.  That  consistency  which  clings  to  an  already 
enunciated  opinion  for  the  mere  sake  of  uniformity,  is  simply 
a  dogged  adherence  to  a  false  principle.  We  are  often  told 
of  the  contrast,  in  political  consistency,  between  the  two  great 
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poets  of  the  seventeenth  century.  None  can  admire  more 
highly  than  ourselves  the  rectitude  and  moral  independence 
which  marked  the  declining  years  of  Milton.  He  possessed  a 
greatness  of  soul  to  whieh  Dryden  cannot  lay  claim.  Yet  it 
is  far  less  easy  to  regard  his  conduct  during  the  Commonwealth 
as  an  illustration  of  such  a  view  of  political  morality.  The 
circumstances  of  the  nation  may  be  pleaded,  perhaps,  in  pallia¬ 
tion  of  his  acceptance  of  office  under  Cromwell :  but  sueh  a 
termination  of  public  life  would  unquestionably  ^have  cast  a 
shade  over  the  memory  of  Hampden. 

Dryden’s  education  was  completed  at  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  The  poet  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
January,  1653-4,  and  that  of  Master  in  1657.  He  appears  to 
have  lived  on  bad  terms  with  the  collegiate  authorities,  and  to 
have  preserved  through  life  his  dislike  to  the  University. 
His  undergraduate  career  seems,  nevertheless,  to  have  been  pro¬ 
longed  l)eyond  the  ordinary  j)eriod ;  for  it  is  related  that  he 
gained  a  scholarship  at  Trinity  early  in  1650.  Scholarships,  it 
is  true,  may  have  been  disjx)scd  of,  in  his  day,  at  an  earlier 
period  of  residence  than  is  now  customary  at  that  college. 

The  Drydens  were  a  modern  but  respectable  family.  They 
cannot  be  traced  above  the  fourth  generation  from  the  poet. 
The  grandfather  of  John  Dryden,  who  migrated  from  Cum¬ 
berland,  and  purchased  the  estate  of  Canons- Ashby,  in  North¬ 
amptonshire,  became  High  Sheriff  under  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  was  created  a  baronet  by  her  successor.  The  poet’s  father 
was  a  younger  son,  and  left  but  a  small  provision  for  a  progeny 
of  fourteen  children.  It  was  less  uncommon  in  those  times  for 
different  members  of  the  same  family  to  fill  very  different  stations 
in  society  than  at  this  day.  Of  Dryden’s  more  immediate  relatives, 
one  was  a  considerable  landholder  in  Northamptonshire,  another 
was  a  grocer  in  King  Street,  Westminster.  The  poet  married, 
in  1663,  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Berkshire,  and  sister  of  Sir  Robert  Howard,  whose  name  is 
associated  with  several  of  his  literary  works.  From  the  Resto¬ 
ration  until  the  fall  of  the  Tories  in  1688,  Dryden  became 
estranged  from  his  infiuential  kinsmen,  who  had  opposed 
the  Royalist  cause,  and  had  remained  steadfast  in  their  ad¬ 
hesion  to  the  Puritan  faith.  They  were  perhaps  too  deeply 
pledged  to  have  profited  by  conversion,  if  they  would.  But 
the  Court,  it  must  be  remembered,  which  had  inaugurated 
its  reign  by  dragging  the  dead  remains  of  Cromwell  to  execu¬ 
tion,  became  afterwa^s  sufficiently  forgiving  to  rmse  his  brother- 
in-law,  Dr.  John  Wilkins,  to  the  See  of  Chester. 

The  Restoration  involved  as  great  a  change  in  literature  as 
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in  politics.  The  triumph  of  the  Puritans  had  thrown  into 
comparative  obscurity  the  masterpieces  of  Shakspeare,  of  Mas¬ 
singer,  and  of  Jonson.  The  closing  of  the  theatres,  indeed, 
had  exhausted  the  chief  means  of  pecuniary  fortune  that  litera¬ 
ture  could  then  supply.  The  play,  meanwhile,  had  been  the 
chief  amusement  of  the  exiled  court.  With  the  restoration, 
therefore,  of  the  monarcliy,  the  patronage  of  the  drama  gained' 
a  zest  from  long  restraint,  and  importance  as  a  badge  of  poli¬ 
tical  opinion.  Those  who  had  occasionally  written  poetry,  or 
who  had  not  cared  to  write  at  all,  were  now  zealous  in  writing 
tragedy  and  comedy  for  court  favour  and  pecuniary  reward. 
But  the  harvest  was  not  so  rich  as  the  reapers  had  anticipated. 
The  Puritans  refused  to  lend  the  theatre  the  sanction  of  their 
presence.  They  seemed,  in  truth,  to  regard  Satan  as  the  Genius 
of  the  stage.  Nor  did  the  license  of  that  age,  in  its  dramatic 
representations,  admit  of  the  establishment  of  more  than’  two 
theatres  in  the  Metropolis.  It  is  scarcely  surprising,  therefore, 
that  Dryden  should  seldom  have  gained  more  than  a  hundred 
pounds  for  each  of  his  plays,  when  we  consider  the  relation  of 
such  a  sum  in  those  days  to  a  hundred  pounds  now.  But  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  drama  was  his  most  profitable  avocation. 

The  countenance  of  the  aristocracy,  which  brought  popu¬ 
larity  and  success,  brought  also  disappointments  and  disgrace. 
Insecurity  was  an  inevitable  incident  of  a  fortune  built  less 
upon  intrinsic  qualities  than  upon  the  patronage  of  the  versatile 
and  the  vicious.  Dryden’s  services  to  the  State  were  repfud  by 
a  parsimony  characteristic  of  Charles  and  James.  The  death  of 
Sir  William  Davenant,  who  had  been  the  principal  restorer  of 
the  stage,  vacated,  in  1668,  the  offices  of  poet  laureate  and 
historiographer.  These  were  at  length  bestowed  on  Dryden. 
The  laureateship  was  then  perhaps  a  more  creditable  office  than 
it  became  in  the  18  th  century.  It  passed,  indeed,  from 
Dryden  into  the  hands  of  Sbadwell,  a  miserable  charlatan,  who 
was,  nevertheless,  thought  to  have  displayed  a  certain  power  of 
portraying  low  comic  life^  but  the  office  had  previously  been 
held  by  Jonson,  in  the  age  of  Charles  I.  Yet  it  was  even  then 
a  very  different  thing  to  be  crowned  with  laurel  at  Westminster 
and  at  Borne ! 

It  was  necessary,  in  the  age  of  the  Restoration,  for  any 
writer,  who  cared  for  immediate  success,  to  dedicate  his  worim 
to  men  singularly  destitute  both  of  ability  and  moral  worth. 
But  we  suspect  that  such  men  as  Dryden  despised  and  derided, 
a  custom  to  which  the  state  of  society  compelled  them  to  con¬ 
form  ;  and  that  they  often  designed  as  a  satire  what  they  pub¬ 
lished  ostensibly  as  a  panegyric.  It  was  not  unusual  for  a 
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favourite  writer,  when  entertained  at  dinner  by  his  patron,  to 
find  a  present  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  pounds  awaiting  him  in  his 
plate.  And  its  acceptance  does  not  seem  to  have  been  made  a 
subject  of  reproach.  Dryden’s  political  friendships  were  gene¬ 
rally  more  useful  and  influential  than  they  were  lasting  and 
sincere.  He  reckoned  among  them,  not  many  years  after  the 
Restoration,  the  names  of  Newcastle,  Ormond,  Clifford,  Ro¬ 
chester,  and  Sedley.  He  was  gratified,  indeed,  in  his  old  age, 
by  the  reflection  that  he  had  possessed,  for  three  generations, 
the  confidence  and  goodwill  of  the  Ormond  family.  But  the 
instance  was  a  rare  one. 

Buckingham  invented  the  play  of  the  Rehearsal  with  a 
view  of  decrying  the  rhyming  tragedies  which  had  been  in  vogue 
since  the  Restoration.  He  obtained  the  assistance  of  Butler, 
Sprat,  Martin  Clifford,  and  others.  The  license  of  the  Rehearsal- 
ists,  in  the  introduction  of  living  characters  under  fictitious  names, 
virtually  exceeded  that  of  the  old  comedy ;  and  the  personal  in¬ 
sults  heaped  on  poor  Davenant  and  some  others  would  have 
driven  the  authors  of  the  play  out  of  society  in  the  present  age. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  this  satire  tended  to  the 
liberation  of  tragedy  from  the  thraldom  of  rhyme.  The  poet 
dissembled  for  the  while  the  resentment  which  he  afterwards 
displayed  toward  Buckingham  in  his  great  satire.  Posterity, 
however,  records  the  triumph  on  Dryden’s  side.  Scarcely  any 
man  has  forgotten  the  character  of  Zimri,  but  few  men  re¬ 
member  the  personages  of  the  Rehearsal. 

Rochester,  at  once  a  poet  and  a  patron  of  poets,  was  at  first 
Dryden’s  friend  and  then  his  enemy.  Jealous  of  the  reputation 
of  the  Laureate,  he  transferred  his  patronage  to  Settle,  soon 
after  the  appearance  of  Dryden’s  comedy  of  Marriage  a  la 
Mode,  in  1673.  Elkanah  Settle  was  one  of  those  unfortunate 
individuals  whom  Nature  had  designed  for  a  peaceful  and 
honourable  oblivion,  but  whose  perversity  of  temperament 
doom  them  to  an  inheritance  of  everlasting  ridicule.  He  enter¬ 
tained  a  steadfast  antipathy  to  Dryden.  This  antipathy  Dry¬ 
den  condescended  to  reciprocate.  Settle  was  a  zealous  Whig, 
and  poet-laureate  to  the  City  of  London.  It  is  related  that  the 
Whigs  entrusted  to  him  the  management  of  a  procession  which 
had  its  climax  in  the  burning  of  the  Pope  in  eflSgy.  Shaftes¬ 
bury,  whose  declining  influence  began  to  render  him  an  incon¬ 
venient  friend,  had  long  been  his  patron.  The  philosophical 
politician  was  accordingly  doomed  to  his  last  humiliation  —  he 
was  abandoned  by  Settle!  About  the  same  time  Tory  prin¬ 
ciples  began  very  inopportunely  to  predominate  among  the 
magistracy  of  the  City.  A  crisis  was  clearly  at  hand:  but 
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Elkanah  was  prepared  to  meet  it.  The  anti-papal  procession, 
the  patronage  of  Shaftesbury,  the  Whig  songs,  and  some  other 
unfortunate  antecedents,  were  forthwith  obliterated ;  and  Settle 
appeared  before  the  City  of  London  metamorphosed  into  a 
Tory  parasite.  He  had  vehemently  declaimed  against  the 
profanity  and  immorality  of  the  stage ;  yet  so  truly  in  his  case 
was  necessity  without  its  law,  that  the  Revolution  drove  him  to 
write  plays  for  puppet  shows.  His  earlier  days  had  been  thrown 
into  the  strife  of  literary  warfare,  and  his  later  years  were  spent 
in  mounting  the  stage  at  the  fairs,  and  combating  with  wooden 
performers.  The  unhappy  man  was  at  length  admitted  to  the 
Charter  House,  whither  he  finally  retired  from  the  toils  of 
literary  ambition  and  the  toils  of  battle  at  the  puppet-show. 

The  quarrel  between  Rochester  and  Dryden  reached  its 
climax  in  1679.  The  Essay  on  Satire,  which  gained  a  cele¬ 
brity  from  extrinsic  circumstances  totally  at  variance  with  its 
real  merits,  and  in  which  Rochester  was  lampooned,  appeared 
in  that  year.  This  production  was  generally  ascribed  either  to 
Dryden  or  to  Mulgrave ;  but  those  who  assigned  it  to  the  latter 
insisted  that  it  had  undergone  the  revision  of  the  Laureate. 
The  internal  evidence  of  the  poem  appears  to  us,  however,  as 
conclusive  against  the  authorship  of  Dryden  as  that  of  Icon  Basi- 
like  against  the  authorship  of  Charles  I.  Every  portion  of  it  is, 
as  Scott  observes,  similarly  and  atrociously  bad.  It  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult,  indeed,  to  point  out  a  single  line  which  Dryden  could  pos¬ 
sibly  have  written.  There  is  evidence  to  show  that  Sedley,  who 
is  satirised  in  the  Essay,  possessed  the  friendship  of  the  Laureate 
at  the  time  of  its  publication.  Mulgrave,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  then  out  of  favour  at  the  Palace;  and  the  ridicule  of 
Charles  and  his  mistresses  bespoke  the  spleen  of  a  discontented 
courtier.  The  King,  if  we  may  believe  Rochester,  took  the 
satire  in  jest ;  but  the  experiment  would  have  been  a  hazardous 
one  for  Dryden,  who  could  scarcely  have  relied  on  the  ultimate 
secrecy  of  the  authorship.  Rochester,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted, 
avenged  himself  on  mere  suspicion,  and,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  hired  ruffians  to  assault  the  Laureate  in  the  street. 

The  encounter  took  place  in  Rose  Street,  Covent  Garden,  on 
the  night  of  the  18th  of  December,  1679.  Dryden  lived  in 
Gerra^  Street,  Soho,  and  his  evenings  were  spent  in  the 
council  of  the  wits,  at  Wills’s  Coffee  House  in  Bow  Street. 
The  reader  who  has  passed,  as  often  as  ourselves,  from 
Piccadilly  to  Lincoln’s  Inn,  may  have  remarked  a  covered 
way  leading  out  of  Long  Acre  into  an  obscure  and  dingy 
street,  which  appears  to  have  undergone  no  change  since 
the  pranks  of  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester,  were  once  the  theme 
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of  tlic  gay  world.  This  is  the  historical  Rose  Street ;  and  the 
number  of  its  angles  adapt  it  as  well  for  an  ambuscade  as 
a  street  in  Smyrna  or  in  Constantinople.  There  is  scarcely 
any  other  alley  in  London,  in  the  same  proximity  to  a  thorough¬ 
fare,  which  could  have  been  so  well  adapted  to  deeds  of  darkness 
two  centuries  ago. 

Rochester  bad  already  intimated  the  character  of  the  revenge 
he  sought ;  and  to  him  the  outrage  was  generally  ascribed.  A 
reward  of  fifty  pounds  for  a  discovery  of  the  perpetrators  was, 
however,  vainly  offered  in  the  Gazette.  Nothing  can  more 
fully  illustrate  the  moral  barbarism  of  that  age  than  the  fact 
that  while  Rochester,  for  the  brief  remainder  of  his  life,  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  received  into  society,  the  indignity  sustained  by 
Dryden  was  held  as  a  stigma  on  the  social  position  of  the  poet, 
much  ns  the  refusal  of  a  challenge  to  fight  a  duel  would  have 
been  regarded  thirty  years  ago. 

Dryden  was  scarcely  more  fortunate  in  his  friendships  with 
the  masters  than  with  the  patrons  of  literature.  There  could 
be  little  sympathy  between  characters  so  alien  as  his  own  and 
that  of  Milton.  The  politician  who  defended  the  regicides — 
the  poet  debarred  at  once  of  society  and  the  sight  of  external 
nature — the  philosopher  enduring  the  trials  of  ‘  evil  days’  with 
magnanimity  and  resolution  —  had  few  thoughts  in  common 
with  the  fiatterer  of  the  court,  the  genius  of  the  stage,  and  the 
dependent  on  the  aristocracy.  With  Butler,  Dryden  was  at 
enmity ;  and  Swift,  probably  aware  that  he  held  his  sacerdotal 
dignity  on  a  somewhat  precarious  tenure,  never  forgave  the 
Laureate’s  satires  on  the  clergy,  and  his  criticism  of  some 
juvenile  vei-ses.  But  with  Cowley,  Denham,  Waller,  Davenant, 
and  some  others,  he  lived  on  terms  of  friendship. 

The  heroic  poetry  of  Dryden  has  its  chief  value  as  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  gradual  and  successive  improvements  in  metre  and 
diction.  In  this  point  of  view,  indeed,  the  progress  of  Dryden 
in  some  degree  corresponds  to  the  progress  of  versification. 
The  diction  of  the  heroic  couplet  had  improved,  it  is  true, 
during  the  preceding  age ;  but  the  earliest  versification  of  Dry¬ 
den  is  as  superior  to  that  of  Fairfax  and  Sandy s  as  the  versifi¬ 
cation  of  Fairfax  and  Sandy s  is  superior  to  that  of  Chaucer. 
The  writers  intervening  between  the  Plantagenets  and  the 
Stuarts  generally  advanced  less  in  metrical  excellence  than  they 
retrograded  in  intellectual  power,  from  the  great  Romanticist 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  In  his  heroic  verse,  Dryden  has 
employed  two  metres,  the  couplet  and  the  quatrain  stanza.  The 
*  Death  of  Cromwell,’  and  the  ‘  Annus  Mirabilis,’  are  instances  of 
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the  latter.  The  ‘  Annus  ’  is  of  considerable  merit,  although  we 
have  scarcely  another  poem  framed  upon  its  model. 

These  poems  and  a  few  plays  were  all  that  Dryden  had 
accomplished  at  the  age  of  thirty-six.  But  thirty-six  years  com¬ 
prehended  the  whole  life  of  Byron,  Burns,  Rochester,  and  the 
younger  Lyttelton.  Shelley,  at  his  death,  was  little  more 
tlian  thirty :  his  mind,  indeed,  had  scarcely  attained  its  full 
vigour.  If  the  ‘  Annus  Mirabilis  ’  had  been  the  last  work  of 
Dryden,  its  author  would  have  left  a  reputation  by  far  inferior 
to  that  of  Burns,  and  scarcely  equal  to  the  fame  of  Rochester. 
If  he  had  died  at  the  age  which  closed  the  career  of  Shelley,  his 
name  would  barely  have  survived  him.  Yet  the  application  of 
such  statistics  to  an  adjudication  of  relative  merit  would  clearly 
lead  to  false  results.  Cowley  had  written  poetry  at  ten ;  and 
he  had  written  poetry  at  twelve  superior  to  what  Diyden  had 
written  at  twenty-four.  Yet  at  his  death,  in  his  fiftieth  year, 
he  left  a  reputation  which  the  fame  of  Dryden,  at  the  same 
period  of  life,  totally  eclipsed.  Pope  had  written  his  inimitable 
Essay  on  Criticism  at  twenty*  two.  If  Shakspeare  and  Mil- 
ton  had  died  at  that  age,  they  would  have  left  absolutely  no 
reputation  at  all. 

Dryden  was  happier  in  his  lyric  verse.  The  Ode  was  with 
him  a  later  inspiration.  He  is  better  known  by  his  poems  in 
celebration  of  St.  Cecilia's  Day  than  by  all  his  satires,  fables, 
and  dramas.  Neither  Gray  nor  Campbell  can  detract  from 
his  natural  supremacy  as  a  lyric  poet.  Their  odes  caught  the 
spirit  and  force  of  Dryden,  but  they  had  neither  his  boldness-  of 
fancy  nor  his  depth  of  thought.  They  displayed,  if  we  may 
borrow  a  metaphor  from  Chios,  the  '^vx’7  eiSmXov  without 
the  <f)pev£s  of  the  elder  poet.  If  it  be  true,  as  it  has  been 
related,  that  Henry  St.  John  called  one  morning  upon  Dryden, 
and  found  that  he  had  written  the  second  ode  for  St.  Cecilia’s 
Day  during  the  past  night,  the  story  will  illustrate  the  hack- 
nied  saying  that  poetic  talent  is  necessarily  an  innate  faculty. 
Those  again  who  affect  to  regard  these  lyrics  as  the  only 
true  poetry  of  Dryden  will  find  their  theory  hard  to  reconcile 
with  the  deduction  that  this  innate  faculty  should  not  have 
developed  itself  until  the  age  of  sixty-six !  The  Threno- 
dia  Augustalis,  a  longer  lyric  poem,  is  of  far  less  merit. 

The  satires  of  Dryden — the  Absalom,  the  Medal,  and 
Mac-Flecnoe,  —  form  an  era  in  satirical  writing.  They  are 
the  earliest  polished  satires  in  the  language.  The  works  of 
Cleveland  and  Donne,  which  immediately  preceded  them,  had 
clothed  a  poverty  of  thought  in  a  barbarous  diction,  and  were 
even  more  harsh  than  the  satires  of  Bishop  Hall,  who  figured 
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in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Very  different  notions  of  wit  and 
sarcasm  prevmled  in  the  age  which  preceded  the  Restoration. 
That  which  we  now  term  Satire  appears  to  have  been  unknown 
in  English  literature  before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Up  to  that  time,  the  essence  of  wit  seems  to  have  been 
held  to  rest  in  a  play  upon  words.  The  reputed  brilliancy  of 
preceding  generations  was  as  vitiated  as  the  diction  of  the 
Euphuists.  Punning,  however,  was  a  venerable  sin ;  for  it 
was  a  tradition  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry.  But  we  are  confident 
that  no  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second 
would  have  felt  his  vanity  wounded  by  an  idle  play  upon  his 
name,  sufficiently  coarse  and  obvious  for  the  jovial  conversation 
of  a  modem  public-house.  Nor  were  there  any  satirists  of  re¬ 
putation,  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  term,  among  Dryden’s 
contemporaries.  Swift  clearly  could  not  be  so  termed;  and 
Butler,  as  Scott  observes,  was  rather  a  humourist. 

The  satire  of  ‘Absalom  and  Ahitophel’  is  nearly  as  well 
known  as  the  career  of  Monmouth.  The  story  coincides  with 
the  last  act  in  the  great  Parliamentary  drama  of  the  age  of 
Charles  II.  The  effete  policy  of  Clarendon, — the  infamous  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Cabal, — the  feeble  government  of  Danby, — 
together  with  the  uncontested  dominance  of  that  which  it  would, 
perhaps,  be  an  anachronism  to  term  the  Tory  party — had  passed 
away.  A  new  Parliament,  and  a  new  form  of  Administration, 
were  called  into  existence  in  1679.  Shaftesbury  became  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Thirty,  and  virtually  directed  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  Exclusion  Bill  was  the  first  condition  of 
the  latter  assembly.  Monmouth  w'as  the  hope  and  the  pride  of 
the  popular  party.  Charles,  refusing  to  alienate  the  succession, 
cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  the  dismissal  of  Shaftesbury,  and 
afterwards  by  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament.  In  this  anta¬ 
gonism  between  the  People  and  the  Crown,  the  disgraced 
Minister  essayed  to  make  a  puppet  of  the  popular  idol.  The 
scheme  was  adapted  to  the  daring  of  the  one,  and  to  the  imbe¬ 
cility  of  the  other.  Meanwhile,  the  Oxford  Parliament  assembled 
in  March,  1681.  It  insisted  on  the  transfer  of  the  succession, 
and  was  summarily  dissolved.  Shaftesbury  was  committed  to 
the  Tower.  Parliamentary  Government  being  at  an  end,  a 
literary  warfare  succeeded.  The  Protestant  writers  now  as¬ 
sailed  the  King,  the  Duke,  and  the  Ministry.  The  Court 
gladly  employed  Dryden  as  their  defender.  Dryden  as  gladly 
seized  the  opportunity  to  avenge  his  private  quarrels,  and  gain 
the  favour  of  the  Crown.  He  at  this  time  numbered  among 
his  patrons  the  Duke  of  Ormond  and  young  Laurence  Hyde,  the 
conceited  Mulgrave  and  the  intellectual  Halifax. 
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The  principles  of  the  Opposition,  since  the  period  of  the 
Restoration,  had  been  represented,  for  the  most  part,  by  a  race 
of  illustrious  and  consistent  patriots ;  those  which  actuated  the 
Court,  by  a  twenty  years’  triumvirate  of  tyranny,  perfidy,  and 
vice.  The  independent  classes  of  the  population  were  now 
shaken  in  their  allegiance  to  a  dynasty,  in  comparison  of  whose 
rule  the  iron  sceptre  of  the  Plantagenets,  of  the  Yorkists,  and 
of  the  Tudors  had  been  honourable,  and  virtuous,  and  benign. 
The  cause  of  Parliamentary  Government  was  overthrown,  and 
the  great  work  of  the  Revolution  was  undone.  The  country 
seemed  falling  into  a  political  condition  which  strangely  pro¬ 
mised  to  combine  the  miseries  of  an  anarchical  commonwealth 
and  of  a  sanguinary  despotism.  Of  the  politicians  who  then 
sought  to  bind  up  the  interests  of  the  Crown  and  the  People, 
there  were  none  who  could  approach  to  the  practical  talents  of 
Ashley,  or  the  theoretical  perceptions  of  Savile.  Of  the  poli¬ 
ticians  who  were  then  in  the  confidence  of  the  Sovereign,  there 
was  scarcely  one  who  was  not  contemned  as  well  as  mistrusted 
by  the  country.  But  when  the  deluge  of  misgovernment  had 
swept  his  old  Ministers  away,  Charles,  as  a  political  Deucalion,, 
created  statesmen  out  of  stones. 

Very  different,  nevertheless,  from  the  Whigs  and  Tories- 
of  the  day  was  the  mongrel  Anthony  Ashley,  Earl  of  Shaftes¬ 
bury.  He  had  joined  almost  every  existing  party ;  he  had 
professed  almost  every  conceivable  principle.  He  was  versed 
in  every  variety  of  political  demonstration.  He  might  have  set 
the  capital  on  fire  at  Constantinople ;  he  might  have  raised 
barricades  in  the  streets  of  Paris;  he  might  have  fiogged 
I  women  at  Pesth.  It  was  a  confession,  or  rather  a  boast,  of 
!  Halifax,  in  speaking  of  himself,  that  he  was  a  trimmer,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  temperate  zone,  between  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold.  But  Shaftesbury  passed  from  zone  to  zone.  He 
flourished,  in  equal  and  indestructible  vitality,  in  the  sultry 
'  Toryism  of  the  Cabal,  in  the  icy  Liberalism  of  the  Opposition, 
k  and,  finally,  in  the  genial  Conservatism  of  Monmouth.  In 

I  comparison  with  such  a  career,  the  career  of  Halifax  was  con¬ 

sistent  and  honourable. 

The  consistency  of  Shaftesbury,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a 
I  lawless  and  profligate  ambition,  which  formed  the  motive  power 
I  of  his  splendid  talents, — 

I‘  In  friendship  false,  implacable  in  hate ; 

Resolved  to  ruin  or  to  rule  the  State.’ 

The  portrait  of  him  drawn  by  Dryden  in  his  great  satire,  is 
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as  faithful  to  the  moral  features  of  the  man  as  a  picture  of  Van¬ 
dyke  to  the  person  and  the  countenance. 

The  criticism  of  Johnson  upon  this  poem  implies  that  he 
laboured  under  a  most  unnecessary  fear  of  the  condemnation 
involved  in  our  motto,  ‘Judex  damnatur  cum  nocens  absolvitur.' 
That  author,  indeed,  sometimes  reminds  us  of  Rochester,  who 
took  a  pleasure  in  depreciating  an  eminent  rival,  that  he  might 
secure  to  himself  a  balance  of  celebrity.  Johnson  aspired  to 
be  the  arbiter  of  literary  fame ;  and  he  accordingly  inveighed 
against  the  allegorical  construction  of  the  Absalom  and  Ahi- 
tophel.  But  the  preachments  of  the  Puritans  had  rendered 
scriptunal  names  and  characters  familiar  to  the  Liberal  party, 
against  whom  the  satire  was  chiefly  directed.  The  application 
of  those  names  v.  ould,  therefore,  be  readily  discerned  by  that 
class.  Allegory,  on  the  other  hand,  imparts  a  further  interest 
to  satire  through  the  thin  veil  of  mystery  which  it  throws  over 
the  author’s  design.  We  appreciate  the  zest  which  the  guise 
of  fictitious  names  has  given  to  the  ‘  Rehearsal  ’  of  Bucking¬ 
ham  and  the  novels  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  The  allegory  of  Dryden’s 
satire  was  thus  sufficiently  clear  to  be  apprehended,  and  suffici¬ 
ently  curious  to  be  exciting.  Yet  it  is  alleged  by  Johnson,  as 
a  fatal  objection  to  the  allegorical  scheme  of  the  poem,  that  in 
the  course  of  a  long  description  we  must  at  length  reach  a 
point  at  which  truth  and  allegory  diverge  —  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  actions  of  the  representative  characters  must  eventu¬ 
ally  fail  to  describe  the  actions  of  the  represented  characters 
whom  it  is  intended  to  satirise.  Such  criticism  implies  that 
its  author  had  never  read  the  satire.  Dryden  had  no  intention 
of  producing  any  such  exact  resemblance,  even  from  the  very 
outset  of  the  poem.  No  one,  surely,  supposes  that  Absjvlom  and 
Agag,  that  Og  and  David,  that  Ishbosheth  and  Issachar,  that 
Corah  and  Judas,  were  contemporaries  in  Jewish  history,  —  or 
that  Sion  was  a  country  and  the  Jordan  a  sea-port  town.  It  was 
simply  necessary  to  secure  such  a  similitude,  in  some  salient  points 
of  view,  between  the  reality  and  the  allegory,  as  should  lead  to 
the  recognition  of  the  represented  persons.  And  the  anachro¬ 
nisms,  it  must  be  remembered,  which  result  from  such  an  alle¬ 
gorical  construction,  had  already  had  the  sanction  of  Spenser  in 
this  country,  of  Ariosto  in  Italy,  and  of  the  whole  legion  of  the 
Romanticists  and  the  Trouveres. 

On  the  24th  of  November,  1681,  the  Grand  Jury  ignored  the 
bill  of  high  treason  which  had  been  filed  by  the  Government 
against  Shaftesbury.  Medals  "  ere  struck  in  honour  of  the  event, 
•and  were  worn  triumphantly  by  the  Whigs  at  their  button-holes. 
Dryden,  hereupon,  renewed  his  attack  upon  Shaftesbury  in 
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another  satire,  which  he  christened  ‘the  Medal.’  Sir  Walter 
Scott  has,  by  some  mischance,  assigned  as  the  date  of  its  publi¬ 
cation  the  16th  of  March,  1681,  more  than  eight  months  prior 
to  the  event  which  suggested  the  striking  of  the  medals  them¬ 
selves. 

But  satire  begot  satire,  and  railing  yielded  fame.  Shadwell, 
who  was  now  the  literary  organ  of  the  Whigs,  retorted  upon 
Dryden  for  his  poem  of  ‘the  Medal,’  in  a  personal  invective 
which  was  ludicrous  for  its  imbecile  scurrility.  The  Laureate 
had  already  borne  many  such  attacks  in  silence.  But  the  last 
provocation  threw  his  satirical  talent  into  a  new  vein.  Flecnoe 
was  then  notorious  as  the  most  despicable  charlatan  of  his  age ; 
and  his  name  had  become  a  byword  of  contempt.  The  satire  of 
Mac- Flecnoe  accordingly  represented  him  as  reigning  abso¬ 
lutely  in  the  realms  of  Dullness  and  Nonsense,  and  bequeath¬ 
ing  the  succession  to  Shadwell,  as  the  son  who  most  happily 
resembled  the  testator  of  this  ideal  sovereignty.  The  Barbican, 
where  the  faex  plebis  of  London  held  their  half-penny  theatres, 
was  the  scene  chosen  for  the  transfer  of  the  Empire. 

The  Religio  Laid  and  the  Hind  and  the  Panther  are  the 
religious  or  argumentative  poems  of  Dryden,  as  the  Absalom 
and  the  Medal  are  instances  of  his  political  and  literary 
satire.  Viewed  in  relation  to  his  earlier  writings,  these  poems 
impress  us  with  the  ease  with  which  his  mind  struck  out  new 
courses  of  thought,  as  its  springs  were  gently  touched  by  the 
agency  of  external  events  —  and  the  grace  with  which  the 
painter  of  an  artificial  and  sensuous  society  rose  to  the  dignity 
of  the  Christian  philosopher.  Dryden  had  already  founded  the 
satirical  literature  of  his  country.  He  had  remained  the  almost 
undisputed  master  of  the  stage  through  a  long  period  of  general 
emulation.  He  had  written  the  finest  lyric  verses  of  which  that 
age  could  boast,  and  he  was  destined  yet  to  write  some  of  the 
finest  lyric  verses  which  the  English  language  to  this  day 
possesses.  Nor  did  it  require  the  natural  exhaustion  of  one 
train  of  ideas  to  develop  another  equally  original  and  compre¬ 
hensive.  It  is  true,  that  the  period  of  life  at  which  he 
first  essayed  his  theological  |K)etry  was  congenial  to  earnest 
reflection ;  as  it  was  truly  and  beautifully  written  a  century 
after  Dryden’s  day,  that 

‘  The  clouds  which  gather  round  the  setting  sun 
Do  take  a  sober  colouring  from  an  eye 
That  hath  kept  watch  o’er  man’s  mortality.* 

But  the  circumstances  of  his  writings  show  that  those  writings 
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were  not  generally  suggested  by  thesuccessive  dominance  of  single 
phases  of  thought,  exhibited  in  an  ordinary  course  of  mental 
progress.  The  springs  of  his  imagination  were  essentially  objec¬ 
tive,  as  those  of  the  imagination  of  Milton  and  of  Byron  were 
altogether  subjective.  They  were  almost  invariably  called  into 
play  by  the  artificial  action  of  political  events,  which  could  not 
have  presented  a  more  than  casual  coincidence  with  the  intrin¬ 
sic  action  of  the  mental  system.  The  varied  talents  of  which 
Dryden  gave  proof  at  different  periods  of  his  life  must,  there¬ 
fore,  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  perpetually  coexistent ;  and 
those  circumstances  which  may  be  construed,  in  some  degree, 
as  his  moral  degradation,  were  his  intellectual  glory. 

The  Religio  Laici  betrays  no  internal  evidence  of  having 
been  composed  at  the  dictation  of  the  partisans  of  the  Crown. 
The  fact,  indeed,  that  its  conclusions  are  drawn  in  support  of 
the  doctrinal  position  of  the  Church  of  England,  at  a  time  when 
the  author  might  fairly  have  discerned  the  Romanising  predilec¬ 
tions  of  the  Court,  leads  us  to  suppose  that  it  might  have  been 
written  without  even  an  indirect  view  to  the  personal  favour  of 
the  Stuarts.  Religious  controversy  and  party  zeal  were  then 
violently  raging.  The  mutual  hostility  of  the  Romanists  and 
the  Dissenters  had  not  then  been  characterised  by  the  modera¬ 
tion  which  it  afterwards  assumed  under  the  ecclesiastical  policy 
of  James  II.  The  established  Church,  meanwhile,  whose 
doctrines  presented,  in  some  sort,  a  living  illustration  of  an 
Aristotelian  virtue — midway  between  the  extremes  of  scepti¬ 
cism  and  superstition,  of  conscious  blindness  and  presumption, 
of  self-reliance  and  reliance  upon  others — was  the  object  of 
their  common  jealousy.  The  Dissenters  charged  the  Catholics 
with  Jesuitry  and  intolerance;  and  they  charged  the  Protes¬ 
tants  with  slavishness  and  serv'ility.  The  Catholics  charged 
the  Dissenters  with  incessant  plottings  against  both  State  and 
Church ;  and  the  Protestants  with  the  wilful  disruption  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  unity.  The  Protestants,  again,  charged  the  Catholics 
with  a  desertion  of  the  ancient  faith,  and  a  dogmatic  enforce¬ 
ment  of  self-constituted  authority ;  and  they  charged  the  Dis¬ 
senters  with  treason  to  the  throne,  and  with  fomenting  civil 
disorder.  tTnder  these  circumstances,  the  whole  question  of 
the  Christian  controversy  may  have  suggested  itself  spontane¬ 
ously  to  the  mind  of  Dryden.  We  may,  therefore,  accept  the 
plausible  supposition  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  which  ascribes  the 
origin  of  this  poem  to  a  view  of  moderating  party  zeal.  Sir 
Walter,  however,  does  not  Inform  us  at  what  point  we  should 
set  bounds  to  the  egotism  of  an  author. 

The  argument  of  the  poem,  however,  is,  we  think,  thus  far 
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incomplete,  that  it  leaves  out  of  view  the  cardinal  distinc¬ 
tions  of  Deistical  philosophy,  and  does  not  therefore  consider 
the  special  relation  of  each  of  these  different  doetrines  to  the 
premises  on  which  it  bases  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  which  may  not,  and  in  point  of  fact  do  not,  closely  apply 
to  every  theory  of  modem  Deism. 

The  author  eommences  by  asserting,  as  a  position  common  to 
the  Christian  and  the  Deist,  that 

*  God  is  that  spring  of  good  supreme  and  best, 

We  made  to  serve,  and  in  that  service  blest;' 

and  that,  as  justice  is  not  an  attribute  of  this  life,  while  ultimate 
injustice  is  inconsistent  with  such  notions  of  the  Divine  good¬ 
ness, 

‘  Our  reason  prompts  us  to  a  future  state, 

The  last  appeal  from  fortune  and  from  fate.’ 

And  this  conception  of  eventual  justice,  he  argues,  the  Deist 
has  himself  derived  from  revelation;  since  - - 

‘  Not  Plato  these  nor  Aristotle  found. 

Nor  he  whose  wisdom  oracles  renowned 

and  therefore,  he  implies,  the  Deist  is  compelled  to  resort  to  the 
Christian  scheme  for  the  vindication  of  his  own  faith. 

But  this  reasoning  is  not  applicable  to  every  doctrine  of 
Deism.  There  is  one  class  of  Deists,  for  instance,  who  deny 
the  providence  of  God  in  the  government  of  the  world.  They, 
therefore,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  regard  him  as  the  ‘  spring  of 
*  good,’  or  at  least  they  caSnot  so  regard  him  as  to  involve  the  con¬ 
sequent  necessity  of  universal  justice  in  a  future  state,  which  is  the 
keystone  of  this  argument  in  favour  of  Christianity.  There  is 
another  class  of  Deists,  again,  who  deny  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  They  are  not,  therefore,  affected  by  the  latter  part,  at 
least,  of  this  process  of  reasoning.  These  three  couplets,  with 
the  context  which  we  have  supplied,  form  a  syllogism  which 
breaks  down  in  one  half  of  the  instances  to  which  it  relates. 

Dryden  then  proceeds  fancifully  to  argue  that  our  conscious¬ 
ness  of  guilt  is  traditional,  and  not  an  original  conception  ;  but 
one  which  has  been  handed  down  as  the  remnant  of  a  revelation 
imparted  to  Noah.  The  only  assumption,  however,  requisite  to 
his  argument,  is  the  general  existence  of  such  a  consciousness ; 
and  he  thence  shows,  after  presupposing  the  necessity  of  an 
expiation  if  the  guilt  exist,  the  injustice  of  an  expiation  by 
man’s  offering :  — 

*  If  sheep  and  oxen  could  atone  for  men. 

Ah !  at  how  cheap  a  rate  the  rich  might  sin.’ 
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But  the  presupposition  in  question  is  one  which  no  disbeliever 
in  the  providence  of  God  could  admit ;  nor  could  an  expiation 
w'hich  did  not  take  effect  in  this  life  —  such  as  that  to  which 
Dryden  proceeds  —  be  made  applicable  without  further  ai^u- 
ment  to  a  class  which  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

Having  asserted  the  injustice  of  an  expiation  of  guilt  by  man, 
he  next  argues  its  insufficiency.  He  here  approximates  to  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  Atonement:  — 

‘  Some  price  that  bears  proportion  must  be  paid, 

An  infinite  with  infinite  be  weighed.’ 

As  a  collateral  evidence  of  Christian  truth,  Drj'den  adduces 
the  argument,  afterwards  substantially  enunciated  by  Paley,  with 
the  characteristic  vigour  of  his  argumentative  poetry  :  — 

‘  Whence  but  from  Heaven  could  men,  unskilled  in  arts, 

In  several  ages  born,  in  several  parts, 

AVeave  such  agreeing  truths?  Or  how,  or  why. 

Should  all  conspire  to  cheat  us  with  a  lie. 

Unasked  tlieir  pains,  ungrateful  their  advice. 

Starving  their  gain,  and  martyrdom  their  price?’ 

Dryden  scarcely  appreciates,  we  think,  the  broad  distinction 
between  the  theoretical  defenders  of  modern  Deism  and  the 
ancient  philosophers  of  Greece.  The  former  were  arrayed  in 
antagonism  to  a  comprehensive  and  intelligent  Revelation ;  while 
the  latter  were  surrounded  by  a  religious  system  which  W’as  a 
self-evident  Mythology.  The  Deist  formed  his  conceptions  by 
the  light  of  a  civilising  Faith,  yet  he  did  not  mould  them  into  a 
fabric  of  constructive  reasoning.  But  the  Greek  sought  in  vain  for 
the  fountains  of  ancient  lore  which  were  not  tainted  by  the  later 
corruptions  of  the  East,  by  the  monstrous  idolatries  of  Egypt,  and 
the  degenerated  traditions  of  Assyria.  He  found  himself  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  cloud  of  Fable  and  Superstition  ; — and  his  ardent 
speculation  pierced  the  veil  of  the  Mosaical  philosophy.  He  could 
discover  no  consistent  structure  of  pre-existing  Thought;  —  and 
on  the  foundations  of  external  Nature  he  raised  the  architecture 
of  Truth.  His  destiny  was  cast  in  a  land  in  which  the  gross 
darkness  of  the  Many  was  opposed  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
Few.  His  nation,  indeed,  had,  even  before  his  day,  created  a 
civilisation  and  a  trade,  which  vied  with  the  palaces  of  Jerusalem 
and  with  the  ports  of  Tyre.  But  their  progress  in  wealth  was 
meanwhile  attended  by  a  moral  retrogression  from  simplicity  to 
bigotry  of  error,  in  proportion  as  they  receded  from  the  periods 
in  which  the  Deity  liad  been  shadowed  forth  elsewhere  in  pro¬ 
phecy  and  in  deed,  in  the  triumphant  deliverance  of  Moses 
and  the  beneficent  predictions  of  Isaiah.  So  different,  then,  was 
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the  independent  blaze  of  Athenian  speculation  from  the  tribu¬ 
tary  gleam  of  Deistical  philosophy. 

During  the  interval  between  the  publication  of  his  two 
argumentative  poems,  Dryden  apostatised  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith.  The  motives  of  his  change  have  vexed  his 
biographers  and  his  critics.  He  is  branded  upon  one  side  as  a 
sycophant  who  sold  first  his  politics  and  then  his  religion  to 
the  Court ;  and  he  is  defended  upon  another  as  a  conscientious 
seceder  from  the  Anglican  Church.  The  secession  of  the 
Court  was,  no  doubt,  very  infectious ;  and  the  favour  of  James 
may  have  been  as  important  to  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of 
a  laureate  as  to  the  ambition  of  a  public  man.  The  fact  that 
Dryden  has  sjKJcially  excepted  from  attack,  in  the  Preface  to 
the  Hind  and  Panther,  those  sections  of  the  Established 
Church  and  of  the  Dissenting  Bodies  which  had  expressed  their 
acquiescence  in  the  ecclesiastical  j)olicy  of  the  Crown,  implies, 
undoubtedly,  that  he  was  actuated  at  least  as  much  by  political 
as  by  religious  zeal.  And  in  professing  the  tenets  of  the 
Gallican  Church,  he  united  with  the  King  in  the  controversy 
which  had  divided  the  Romish  Communion.* 

But  there  are  other  circumstances  which,  though  they  may 
not  vindicate  the  purity  of  his  motives,  account  for  his  secession 
upon  independent  grounds.  The  plea,  indeed,  which  a  para¬ 
doxical  biographer  might  plausibly  set  up,  in  reference  to  this 
question,  is,  that  Dryden  never  seceded  at  all  from  the  Anglican 
to  the  Romish  Church.  The  poet  was  probably  a  sincere  be¬ 
liever  in  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  he 
clearly  was  never  a  believer  in  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  ‘  Hind  and  the  Panther  ’  faithfully 
records  tlie  controversial  opinions  of  the  Romish  faith,  or  at  least 
of  its  Gallican  branch ;  but  the  Religio  Laid  does  not  express 
the  acknowledged  views  of  any  single  church  witiiin  the  Pro¬ 
testant  communion.  The  levity  of  the  court  of  Charles  II.  was 

*  Mr.  Bell  has  relieved,  indeed,  the  memory  of  the  poet  from  an 
imputation  whicli  his  assertion  in  the  Hind  and  Pantlier,  that  he  had 
gained  no  temporal  advantage  from  his  secession,  had  served  to  throw 
on  his  veracity.  For  James  conferred  on  him  an  annuity  immedi¬ 
ately  after,  and  therefore  probably  in  consequence  of,  his  secession. 
This  annuity,  it  appears  from  an  Exchequer  warrant,  dated  1684, 
which  Mr.  Bell  publishes,  was,  in  theory,  the  confirmation  of  a  grant 
made  to  Drj'den  by  Charles  II.  Yet  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  this 
grant,  which  must  have  already  been  cancelled  by  James,  would  have 
been  revived,  but  for  the  circumstance  of  the  poet’s  change  of  reli¬ 
gion  ;  and  the  imputation  can  therefore,  perhaps,  be  simply  reduced 
to  disingenuousness. 
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scarcely  coinpatible  with  any  serious  consideration  of  religious 
truth ;  and,  accordingly,  twenty  years  after  the  Restoration, 
when  Dryden  appears  to  have  first  directed  his  attention  to 
theology,  he  propounded  a  doctrine  which,  if  rigorously  ana¬ 
lysed,  would  be  found  to  approximate  at  least  as  nearly  to  the 
Romish  as  to  the  Anglican  communion. 

The  difference  between  his  theory  of  private  judgment,  as 
enunciated  in  the  Religio  Laici,  and  that  of  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  Church,  is  simply,  in  effect,  that  the  poet  advocates  from 
expediency  what  the  ecclesiastic  demands  of  right.  Dryden 
recommends  in  theory  that  very  compromise  of  opinion  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  which  the  Church  of  Rome  maintains  in  practice 
for  the  sake  of  political  unity.  It  was  the  wise  policy  of  the 
Church  of  England,  with  a  view  at  once  of  obviating  individual 
compromise,  and  of  preserving  the  general  cohesion  of  its 
members,  to  grant  a  certain  latitude  of  interpretation  in  respect 
of  certain  doctrines.  A  diversity  of  opinion  was  permitted ; 
but  that  diversity,  although  the  exact  line  of  demarcation  may 
not  always  have  been  very  clearly  drawn,  was  prescribed  and 
limited.  The  Church  of  Rome,  on  the  other  hand,  by  once 
acknowledging  in  practice  the  subordination  of  individual  opinion 
to  external  unity,  introduced  a  latitude  which  was  indefinite 
and  unlimited.  Professing  outwardly  a  unity  of  faith  from 
which  the  idiosyncrasies  of  private  reason  inevitably  recoiled, 
she  established  in  effect  a  latitudinarianism  at  which  such 
prelates  as  Hoadley  would  have  stood  aghast ;  and  her  intoler¬ 
ance  of  doctrinal  distinctions  was  not  incompatible  with  moral 
evasions  of  the  rigour  of  religious  truth.  When,  therefore, 
Dryden  had  acknowledged  the  expediency  of  a  private  com¬ 
promise  of  a  sense  of  truth,  he  was  clearly  nearer  to  the  Roman 
than  to  the  English  system.  The  Religio  Laici  recognises 
the  necessity  of  authentic  tradition  to  a  right  interpretation  of 
Scripture;  and  it  insists  on  the  antecedent  impossibility  of  a 
distinction  between  authentic  and  corrupt  tradition.  Con¬ 
sequently  its  author  had  already  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that, 
w’hether  Scripture  might  be  interpreted  in  the  Church  of  Rome 
or  not,  it  at  least  could  not  be  interpreted  elsewhere.  Is  the 
transition  a  difficult  one  from  a  sense  of  paramount  expediency 
to  a  sense  of  truth  ?  And  yet  the  ‘  Religio  Laici  ’  is  the  poem 
which  has  been  held  up  as  Dryden’s  vindication  of  the  distinctive 
principles  of  Protestantism.  It  was  rather  the  apology  and 
the  offspring  of  the  scepticism  of  his  own  character. 

The  later  conduct  of  the  poet  implies  undoubtedly  that  his 
change  of  opinion  was  not  produced  by  a  conscientious  impulse. 
His  secession,  therefore,  was  to  be  justified  rather  by  the  con- 
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version  of  the  reason  than  by  the  conversion  of  the  .heart. 
Bearing,  then,  this  distinction  in  mind,  we  may  acknowledge 
the  probable  sincerity  of  the  following  passage,  viewed  as  a  self¬ 
vindication,  whilst  we  acknowledge  its  poetical  beauty,  viewed 
as  an  address  to  the  Deity : — 

‘  0  teach  me  to  believe  thee  thus  concealed. 

And  search  no  farther  than  thyself  revealed  ; 

But  her  alone  for  my  director  take 
Whom  thou  hast  promised  never  to  forsake. 

My  thoughtless  youth  was  winged  with  vain  dewes ; 

My  manhood,  long  misled  by  wandering  fires. 

Followed  false  lights ;  and  when  their  glimpse  was  gone. 

My  pride  struck  out  new  sparkles  of  her  own. 

Such  was  I,  such  by  nature  still  I  am. 

Be  thine  the  glory,  and  be  mine  the  shame ! 

Good  life  be  now  my  task, — my  doubts  are  done.’ 

But  there  is  no  valid  evidence  to  support  the  assumption 
that  Dryden  wrote  the  Hind  and  the  Panther  at  the  dictation  of 
the  Court.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  preponderating  evidence  in  sup¬ 
port  of  an  opposite  hypothesis.  The  poem  was  written  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  course  ultimately  pursued  by  the  Crown. 
There  were  two  schemes  under  which  it  was  hoped,  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  that  the  ascendancy  of  the  Boman  Catholics  might 
be  re-established.  The  one  involved  the  alliance  of  the  Dis¬ 
senters,  the  other  that  of  the  Church  of  England.  But  as  the 
Anglican  ecclesiastics  began  to  shrink  from  the  results  of  their 
doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  the  King  determined  to  unite  the 
Romanists  and  the  Dissenting  Sects  in  opposition  to  the  Esta¬ 
blished  Communion.  His  policy,  which  was  finally  announced 
in  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  on  the  4th  of  April,  1687,  had 
long  been  wavering.  So  early  as  the  preceding  January,  the 
disposition  of  the  Court  to  the  alliance  of  the  Dissenters  was 
observed  by  those  around  it.  If  Dryden  had  written  at  the 
dictation  of  the  Crown,  he  would  probably  have  been  put  into 
possession,  without  delay,  of  the  gradual  change  in  the  views  of 
the  sovereign.  The  poem  was  published  about  a  fortnight  after 
the  appearance  of  the  Declaration.  Now  the  interval  of  nearly 
three  months  between  the  publication  and  the  first  observation 
of  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  Court,  would  have  sufficed  for 
the  indication  of  a  corresponding  change — for  Dryden  must 
have  been  a  very  rapid  writer — through  a  great  proportion  of 
the  poem.  But  the  fact  is  that  this  corresponding  change  is 
only  observable  in  two  episodical  fables,  which  are  thrown  into 
the  third  book,  as  clearly  later  conceptions,  and  represent  the 
labour  of  but  a  few  days. 
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The  Declaration,  therefore,  clearly  took  Dryden  by  surprise. 
The  Laureate  would  not  intentionally  have  denounced  the  very 
party  who  were  about  to  form  the  alliance  of  the  Court.  He  evi¬ 
dently  tliought  he  had  written  a  capital  poem,  cursed  the  way¬ 
ward  conduct  of  the  King,  and  set  to  work  to  extricate  himself 
from  the  dilemma  in  which  it  had  placed  him  between  Court 
favour  and  literary  fame.  Accordingly,  he  [)ublished  iu  the 
preface  a  counter-declaration,  in  which  he  asserted  that  his  sen¬ 
timents  did  not  apply  to  those,  of  whatever  persuasion,  who  had 
addressed  the  King  in  approbation  of  his  policy.  This  is  further 
illustrated  by  the  internal  evidence  of  the  two  episodical  fables. 
In  one  of  these,  the  ‘  Fable  of  the  Swallows,’  the  Catholics  defer 
their  migration  in  consequence  of  the  brightening  of  their  pro¬ 
spects;  in  the  other,  the  ‘  Fable  of  the  Doves,’  the  Anglican 
clergy  are  assailed  in  a  spirit  of  invective  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  description  of  the  Panther  in  other  parts  of  the  poem. 

The  distinctive  character  of  Dryden’s  design  consists  in  the 
adaptation  of  the  principle  of  Fable  to  religious  controversy,  as  it 
had  alre.ady  been  adapted  by  the  elder  poets  to  political  satire. 
The  originality  of  the  poem  rests,  therefore,  not  in  its  allegorical 
construction,  but  in  the  application  of  allegory  to  a  disquisition 
upon  truth.  To  clothe  the  animal  creation  with  unnatural 
characteristics  is  the  nearly  inevitable  attribute  of  all  allegoric 
fable.  Yet  it  is  this  very  feature  of  Dryden’s  scheme  which  has 
been  assailed  by  Johnson,  ISIontague,  and  Prior  as  an  absurd 
novelty. 

Now  it  is  certain  that  this  criticism  is  directed  against  that 
very  attribute  of  j)oetlc  fable  which,  beyond  almost  all  others,  is 
to  be  defended  by  prescriptive  sanction.  We  need  not  advert 
to  the  venerable  authority  of  ^Fsop,  nor  to  the  confirmation  of 
that  authority  by  La  Fontaine.  Yet  no  writers  are  more  deeply 
involved  in  Johnson’s  censure.  The  precedents  of  the  Romantic 
literature  admit  of  closer  application  to  the  question  at  issue 
than  those  which  are  supplied  by  the  authors  and  the  copyists 
of  the  ancient  style.  Cliaucer,  in  his  tale  of  the  ‘  Nun’s  Priest,’ 
has  not  only  endowed  a  cock  with  the  faculties  of  an  astrologer, 
and  a  hen  with  the  functions  of  a  physician,  but  he  has  done  so 
as  the  means  of  educing  a  satirical  allegory.  Spenser,  in 
Mother  Hubbard’s  tale,  makes  the  lion  throw  off  his  skin  in  the 
sultriness  of  a  summer  night ;  and  he  vindicates  the  design  of 
Dryden  from  another  criticism  of  Montague,  by  representing 
the  foreign  animals  which  he  introduces  as  natural  inhabitants 
of  this  country.  So  plainly  did  his  political  satire  assail  the 
administration  of  Lord  Burleigh,  that  he  afterwards  admitted 
that  ‘  Mother  Hubbard’  had  lost  him  the  friendship  of  a  great 
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man.  There  is  an  ancient  German  allegory,  written  as  a  political 


satire,  which  is  in  relation  to  the  modern  literature  of  Germany 
in  some  respect  what  the  songs  of  the  Troubadours  are  in  relation 
to  the  later  literature  of  Romance.  This  allegory,  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  intrigues  of  different  animals  at  the  court  of  a  lion,  we 
must  instantly  condemn  as  an  absurdity,  upon  the  reasoning  of 
Johnson,  unless  we  can  suppose  the  denizens  of  the  forest  to 


enjoy  a  common  political  organisation.  The  story  has  become 
more  familiar  since  Johnson’s  day,  in  consequence  of  its  repro¬ 


duction  by  Goethe.  But  the  ancient  fable  was  itself  trans¬ 


lated  by  Caxton  into  English  nearly  three  centuries  before 


Johnson  wrote. 


The  object  of  an  allegoric  satire  is  not  the  creature  of  the 
fable,  but  the  person  or  thing  satirised.  The  ostensible  cha¬ 
racter  is  subordinated  to  another,  and  a  real  character.  If  this 
subordination  were  not  maintained,  the  principle  of  allegory 
would  be  lost  in  the  principle  of  similitude.  A  criticism,  there¬ 
fore,  on  the  design  of  an  allegorical  poem  must  be  founded  ex¬ 
clusively  on  the  applicability  of  the  satire  to  its  object ;  and  it 
can  scarcely  take  cognisance  of  the  monstrosity  of  the  fable. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  very  aptly  defends  the  scheme  of  Dryden  on 
the  example  of  Jotham’s  Parable  of  the  ‘  Trees.’  ‘  What,’  he 
asks, — we  quote  his  words  from  memory  —  *  can  seem  more 
‘  absurd  than  the  assembly  of  the  trees  for  the  election  of  a 
*  king?  And  yet,  is  not  this  production  allowed  to  be  one  of 
‘  the  finest  allegories  that  has  ever  been  written?’ 

Dryden  certainly  creates  his  representations  in  the  poem  of 
the  Hind  and  the  Panther,  with  great  allegorical  fidelity. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  is  his  standard  of  purity 
and  truth,  is  portrayed  in  a  ‘milk-white  Hind’ — the  Church  of 
England,  in  the  Panther,  ‘  the  fairest  creature  of  the  spotted 
‘  kind.’  The  Dissenting  Sects  are  personified,  each  in  some 
animal  possessing  a  salient  characteristic  in  common  with  the 
community  it  represents.  The  drift  of  the  fable  is  thus  easily 
perceived  by  all,  but  a  few  perhaps  of  the  more  bigoted  of  the 
traduced  sectaries,  who  cannot  or  will  not  see  their  likeness  or 
caricature. 


The  Church  parties  of  the  age  of  James  the  Second  did  not 
correspond  so  nearly  in  reality  as  in  name  to  the  Church  parties 
of  the  present  day.  The  divisions  of  the  Anglican  communion 
at  that  time  consisted,  indeed,  of  the  High  and  the  Low  ;  but  the 
fonner  were  the  principal  supporters  of  the  doctrine  of  non- 
resistance,  while  the  politics  of  the  High  Church  party  of  the 
nineteenth  century  are  supposed  to  be  directed  to  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  religion  from  the  alleged  thraldom  of  the  State.  The  Low 
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party 'of  the  seventeenth  age,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Broad  and 
Evangelical  parties  of  the  nineteenth,  on  the  other,  as  existing 
within  the  Established  Church,  may  be  said  to  be  cross  divisions. 
The  distinctive  principles  of  the  two  latter  parties  were  not  clearly 
established  in  the  age  of  the  Stuarts ;  while  the  Evangelical  class 
of  the  present  day  represent  not  only  a  considerable  section  of 
the  old  Low  Church,  but  also  the  Presbyterian  clergy  in  a 
greater  degree  than  the  vigorous  interpretation  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  in  the  seventeenth  century  permitted.  The  Low 
party  of  the  earlier  period,  who  styled  themselves  ‘  Moderate 
Divines,’  were  called  by  their  successors  ‘  Latitudinarians and 
this  terra  now  applies  only  to  a  section,  though  no  doubt  a  large 
section,  of  their  representatives.  The  leaders  of  the  High 
Church  party,  during  the  reign  of  James  the  Second,  were 
Sancroft,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Compton,  Bishop  of 
London ;  the  leaders  of  the  Low  party  were  then  Tillotson, 
Stillingfleet,  and  Burnet. 

Stillingfleet,  Dean  of  St.  Pauls,  had  already  distinguished 
himself  by  his  *  Irenicum,’  written  against  the  doctrine  of 
Apostolical  Succession,  and  the  theory  of  the  divine  institution 
of  the  hierarchical  order.  He  now  assailed  the  two  papers  on 
the  conversion  of  Anne  Hyde,  first  Duchess  of  York,  which 
James  had  discovered  in  the  strong-box  of  Charles  the  Second, 
and  had  foolishly  given  to  the  world.  Dryden  replied  to  him, 
and  Stillingfleet  rejoined.  Burnet  prudently  intrenched  himself 
in  Holland  before  he  threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  Court. 
James  proceeded  against  him  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  and 
demanded  his  extradition  of  the  government  of  the  States.  The 
Dutch  Government  refused  compliance  with  the  demand,  on  the 
ostensible  ground  of  his  naturalisation  which  had  taken  place  in 
anticipation  of  his  marriage  with  a  subject  of  tbe  Republic. 
Burnet  now  carried  on  with  impunity  his  controversy  with  James. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  English  Government  formed  a  scheme 
for  his  seizure,  and  it  was  even  said  that  they  had  offered  a  re¬ 
ward  of  three  thousand  pounds  for  his  assassination.  The  ser¬ 
vices  which  he  'rendered  to  William  were  afterwards  rewarded 
by  the  See  of  Salisbury.  The  ridicule  which  Pope  throws  on 
his  assumption  of  political  importance  in  his  capacity,  both  as 
bishop  and  pamphleteer,  is  probably  unfounded ;  and  Dryden 
would  scarcely  have  concentrated  his  vituperative  powers  on  a 
controversialist  of  secondary  influence.  He  is  described  in  the 
*  Hind  and  Panther,’  in  the  character  of  the  Buzzard,  whom  the 
Doves,  or  Anglican  clergy,  had  elected  for  their  king. 

The  divisions  of  the  nation  then  recognised  every  conceivable 
shade  of  religious  opinion,  from  the  scarlet  of  Babylon  to  the 
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drab  of  the  Quaker.  Many  of  these  differences  undoubtedly 
presented  a  fair  theme  of  sarcasm  and  invective  to  a  party 
writer.  The  Independents,  who  were  portrayed  by  Dryden 
under  the  personiBcation  of  the  Bear,  were  then  fast  rising  into 
power.  They  lived  in  the  Utopia  of  universal  government, 
much  as  Neander  lived  in  the  Utopia  of  an  universal  priesthood. 
They  rejected  a  centralising  polity,  and  denied  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  civil  magistrate  in  all  spiritual  questions.  They  asserted 
the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  single  congregations ;  and,  as 
they  based  this  supremacy  on  a  principle  of  voluntary  union, 
they  acknowledged  in  effect  the  original  supremacy  of  each 
member  of  their  community.  The  Presbyterians,  again^  atoned, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  satirist,  for  their  political  coherence,  by  the 
absurdity  of  their  personal  costume.  Their  Geneva  cloak,  their 
close-cropped  hair,  and  black  skull-cap,  merited  Dryden’s  de¬ 
scription  of  them  under  the  character  of  the  Wolf,  that 

‘  Never  was  so  deformed  a  beast  of  grace. 

.  .  .  But  his  rough  crest  he  rears, 

And  pricks  up  his  predestinating  ears.’ 

The  Anabaptists,  who  had  sprung  from  the  dregs  of  the 
people,  were  meanwhile  urging  the  principle  of  a  community  of 
goods,  Avhich,  if  generally  recognised,  would  certainly  have 
afforded  a  most  felicitous  method,  to  a  poor  class  of  religionists, 
for  the  exercise  of  the  virtues  of  a  Christian  self-denial !  They 
had  arisen  in  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries  early  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  and  are  introduced  by  Dryden  in  the  character 
of  the  Boar.  The  Free-thinkers  continued  to  preserve  the 
political  influence  they  had  possessed  under  the  Long  Parlia¬ 
ment,  while  Martin  and  Harvey  had  been  among  their  leaders ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  of  Scott,  that  the 
character  of  the  Ape  was  specially  designed  for  a  portrait  of 
Sunderland,  who,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  was  one  of  their 
members  before  his  courtier-like  conversion  in  Dryden’s  day. 

The  Quaker,  meanwhile,  whose  religion  was  kindled  by 
scintillations  from  the  maniacal  intellect  of  an  ignorant  and  be¬ 
wildered  shoemaker,  endured  a  suffering  existence  dictated  by 
the  caprice  of  conscience.  He  was  thrown  into  pillories  and 
prisons,  alternately  with  madhouses,  as  more  appropriate  asy¬ 
lums.  .  The  later  disciples  of  ‘  yearly  meeting  feasts  ’  have  for¬ 
gotten,  it  is  to  be  feared,  the  original  orthodoxy  of  their  sect. 
For  the  Quaker  of  the  age  of  the  Stuarts  was  known  occa¬ 
sionally  to  enjoin  the  duty  of  a  forty -days’  consecutive  fast ; 
and  Hume  assures  us  that  one  of  their  number  expired  under 
this  process  of  self-denial.  Under  a  belief  in  their  common 
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inspiration,  it  was  the  custom  of  many  of  their  number  to 
address  the  congregation  simultaneously ;  and  their  ambition  of 
Pentecost  terminated  in  a  catastrophe  of  Babel. 

We  need  not  recount  the  classes  of  the  Sullen  Enthusiasts, 
such  as  the  Brownists  and  the  Families  of  Love,  who  held  their 
assemblies  in  solitary  regions  beneath  the  open  sky  : — 

‘  A  numerous  host  of  dreaming  saints  succeed 
Of  the  true  old  enthusiastic  breed.’ 

They  have  their  representatives,  in  great  degree,  in  the  present 
generation. 

The  argumentative  part  of  this  great  poem  betrays  an  incon¬ 
sistency  of  reasoning  in  the  establishment  of  its  fundamental 
positions,  not  justly  chargeable,  perhaps,  on  the  logical  per¬ 
ception  of  the  author,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  Inevitable  result  of  a 
defence  of  the  preconceived  theories  of  the  Romish  Church. 
The  principle  of  infallibility,  which  is  the  bond  of  the  political 
cohesion  of  that  community,  rests,  according  to  these  theories, 
on  two  distinct  and  antagonistic  bases.  The  special  infallibility 
of  councils  is  essentially  opposed  to  the  general  infallibility  of 
tradition.  But  independently  of  this  objection,  which  we  shall 
presently  notice,  there  is  an  anterior  objection  as  to  the  elements 
or  conditions  of  infallibility,  wherever  existing,  within  the 
Christian  Church.  This  is  the  groundwork  of  the  whole  Romish 
doctrine,  and  it  is  a  groundw’ork  which  its  advocates  invariably 
assume.  The  doctrine  of  infallibility  rests,  then,  on  the  alleged 
assent  of  the  Catholic  or  Universal  Church:  and  the  test  of 
orthodoxy  is  generally  held  by  the  Romish  theorists  to  rest  in  a 
fulfilment  of  the  conditions,  quod  ubique,  quod  semper,  quod  ah 
omnibus.  But  since  it  is  notorious  that  neither  the  doctrine  of 
infallibility,  nor  any  other  distinctive  doctrine  of  the  Romish 
Church,  has  realised  these  conditions  of  certain  orthodoxy,  the 
application  of  the  term  ‘  Catholic  ’  or  ‘  Universal,’  is  restricted  to 
that  which  is  acknowledged  by  this  party  to  be  the  true  church ; 
and  the  true  church,  again,  is  as  arbitrarily  defined  to  be  co¬ 
extensive  with  that  church  which  holds  the  doctrine  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  or  Romish  infiiHibility.  Now  the  right  of  excluding 
individual  communities  from  a  voice  upon  questions  of  doctrine, 
and  the  consequent  right  of  their  exclusion  from  membership  in 
the  true  Church,  can  only  satisfactorily  rest  upon  the  ground  of 
a  censure  already  passed,  after  fair  and  patient  inquiry,  by  the 
great  body  of  the  Christian  Church,  in  consideration  of  opinions 
on  fundamental  questions  of  the  faith,  held  to  be  heretical,  not 
only  by  the  existing  body,  but  by  the  unequivocal  testimony  of 
preceding  ages  of  the  Church.  But  when  we  inquire  whether 
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the  doctrine  of  infallibility,  and  other  distinctive  doctrines  of 
the  Romish  Church,  were  recognised  by  all  who  were  not  fmrly 
excluded,  in  this  manner,  at  an  antecedent  period,  from  the 
true  Church,  we  find  the  asserted  exclusion  of  the  opponents  of 
the  doctrines  in  question  to  be  invariably  the  result  of  their  op¬ 
position.  These  opponents  were  convened  under  an  equal  right 
of  deliberation  with  the  advocates  of  the  doctrines  in  controversy ; 
nor  could  it  be  shown  that  any  one  of  the  distinctive  tenets  of 
the  Romish  Communion,  denied  by  the  oj)ponents,  had  possessed, 
at  any  one  period,  the  sanction  of  the  Universtil  Church.  The 
Romanists,  therefore,  asserted  the  infallibility  of  their  church  on 
the  authority  of  universal  consent;  and  when  it  was  shown  that 
consent  was  never  universal,  they  excluded  from  a  right  of 
opinion  all  those  who  might  have  disputed  their  position.  But 
having  once  asserted  the  necessary  consent  of  the  true  or 
Universal  Church  to  the  adjudication  of  doctrinal  controversy, 
and  having  already  acknowledged  the  right  of  their  opponents 
to  membership  in  the  true  or  Universal  Church,  by  uniting  in 
deliberation  with  them  in  a  council  which  they  asserted  to  be 
infallible,  they  barred,  ipso  facto,  their  own  judgment  against 
their  opponents  within  the  council.  The  Romish  theory,  there¬ 
fore,  by  endeavouring  to  prove  too  much,  destroyed  its  own 
basis,  and  itself  exclusively  denied  the  authoritative  decision  of 
numerical  majorities  in  a  general  council,  on  which  it  has,  in 
practice,  been  the  policy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  rest  its 
ascendancy. 

But  even  granting  the  baseless  hypothesis  of  an  Universal 
Church,  in  the  exclusive  sense  in  which  it  is  understood  by 
tbe  Roman  Faith — and  assuming  the  existence  of  a  principle 
of  infallibility  in  the  Church — it  is  not  agreed  wherein  that 
principle,  as  the  first  attribute  of  supremacy,  resides.  It  has 
been  referred  to  the  Popes,  to  the  Councils,  and  to  the  Popes 
and  Councils  collectively.  And  the  settlement  of  this  question 
is  essential  to  the  progress  of  the  Romish  doctrine  of  Church 
authority :  for  it  is  otherwise  impossible,  wherever  the  Pope 
and  the  Council  may  be  at  issue  upon  matters  of  faith,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  infallible  from  the  fallible  judgment.  The  analogy 
drawn  by  Dryden  between  the  government  of  the  Church 
and  that  of  the  State,  is  a  very  fair  one,  if  viewed  as  a  theore¬ 
tical  condition  of  human  polity.  In  respect  of  the  Pope  and 
his  Council,  as  in  respect  of  a  Constitutional  Sovereign  and  his 
Senate,  he  says,  ‘  wliat  one  decrees,  the  other  ratifies.’  But  if 
it  can  be  shown  that  the  Pope  and  the  Council  have  been  at 
issue  on  matters  of  faith,  they  can  lay  no  claim  to  a  common  in¬ 
fallibility  in  doctrine ;  and  the  argument  of  Dryden,  which 
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implies  that  they  have  not  been  so  at  issue,  disregards  unques¬ 
tionable  facts.  No  approximation,  therefore,  to  the  practical 
recognition  of  an  infallible  authority  in  the  Church  can  be 
realised  until  it  can  be  conclusively  shown  wherein  that  autho¬ 
rity  subsists. 

The  basis,  therefore,  of  Dryden’s  argumentative  structure 
consists  of  three  successive  and  untenable  assumptions.  The 
author  first  assumes  the  right  of  imposing  arbitrary  limits  on 
the  true  or  Universal  Church ;  he  secondly  assumes  the  existence 
of  an  infallible  authority  in  the  Church :  and  he  thirdly  assumes 
the  solution  of  an  unsolved  difficulty,  in  reference  to  the  quarter 
in  which  the  property  of  infallibility  may  reside.  On  this  ideal 
and  intangible  groundwork  Dryden  proceeds  to  argue  the 
double  inftdlibility  of  councils  and  tradition. 

But  these  theories — respectively  of  synodical  and  traditional 
infallibility  —  can  neither  coexist  nor  exist  alone.  The  canons 
of  the  Church  are  frequently  at  issue,  on  questions  of  unchang¬ 
ing  truth,  with  the  acknowledged  traditions  both  of  past  and 
succeeding  ages.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  common  infalli¬ 
bility  in  law  and  tradition.  In  virtue  of  the  same  reasoning, 
the  successive  assertion  and  negation  of  identical  doctrines  by 
different  councils,  each  exercising  infallibility  in  the  theory  of 
the  Romish  Church,  destroy  the  pretensions  of  the  Council. 
And  so  also  in  respect  of  inconsistencies  exhibited  in  general 
traditions  at  different  periods.  And  such  inconsistencies  are 
notorious  matters  of  history.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  Dryden 
here  speaks  of  the  general  tradition  of  individuals,  and  not  the 
tradition  of  collective  assemblies : 

‘  The  good  old  bishops  took  a  simpler  way, 

Each  asked  but  what  he  heard  his  father  say, 

Or  how  he  w'as  instructed  in  his  youth, 

And  by  tradition’s  force  upheld  the  truth.’ 

Dryden  was  here  clearly  pkced  in  an  inextricable  dilemma. 
If  he  had  asserted  simply  the  infallibility  of  Councils,  the  force 
of  history  would  have  instantly  assailed  and  overthrown  his 
position.  If  he  had  based  his  conviction  of  the  true  teaching  of 
the  Church  upon  oral  tradition  alone,  his  whole  scheme  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  would  have  been  as  legendary  as  the  Faith  of  Zoroaster. 

On  the  latter  theory,  we  should  be  compelled  to  judge  of 
Christianity  as  we  judge  of  Zoroastrianism — that  is  to  say,  in 
exclusion  of  history.  The  force  of  unassisted  tradition  would 
then  reduce  fact  to  legend ;  and  the  acknowledgment  of  infal¬ 
libility  in  oral  tradition  would  demolish  the  certainty  of  the 
Christian  Faith,  the  foundation  of  the  whole  argument. 
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The  Church  of  England  clainaed  a  position  of  authority  on 
questions  of  doctrine,  midway  between  the  dogmatic  teaching  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  an  absolute  freedom  of  thought  within 
the  pale  of  her  communion.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  theory 
of  the  Church,  in  this  country,  is  far  less  tolerant  than  the 
practice  of  the  State.  It  was  clearly  the  aim  of  our  Reformers 
in  the  sixteenth  century  to  mould  the  whole  population  into 
one  homogeneous  body :  and  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of 
William  III.  that  the  principle  of  religious  liberty,  without  the 
communion  of  the  Church,  was  conceded  by  the  Civil  Power. 
It  is,  therefore,  on  a  misconception  of  a  matter  of  fact  that 
Dryden  founds  the  argument  which  closes  with  the  memorable 
sneer, — 

‘  How  answering  to  its  end  a  Church  is  made 
Whose  power  is  but  to  counsel  and  persuade !  ; 

A  solid  rock  on  which  secure  she  stands, 

Eternal  house  not  built  with  mortal  hands ! 

A  sure  defence  against  the  infernal  gate, 

A  patent  during  pleasure  of  the  State!’ 

But  the  implied  sarcasm  of  an  ‘  Act  of  Parliament  Religion  ’ 
is  very  unfortunate  in  its  application  to  a  church,  whose  pre¬ 
lates,  ages  before  the  mission  of  Augustine,  had  sat  in  the 
Council  of  Ariminum.  The  Church  of  England  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  was  in  no  greater  degree  subordinated  in  its 
polity  to  the  civil  power,  than  the  Church  of  Rome  itself  was 
subordinated  to  the  Roman  Emperors  of  the  fourth  century. 
Between  the  Primitive  Church  of  Britain  and  the  Constituted 
Church  of  the  Reformation,  there  was  a  distinction  correspond¬ 
ing  to  that  which  subsisted  between  the  Church  which  was  per¬ 
secuted  in  the  days  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers,  and  the  Church 
which  was  summoned  by  Constantine  to  the  Council  of  Nice. 

We  have  trenched  on  the  claims  of  other  subjects  in  order  to 
give  greater  scope  to  the  discussion  of  a  poem  which  presents 
the  ablest  existing  illustration  of  the  great  religious  controversy 
of  the  reign  of  James  II.  But  we  have  had  space  only  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  primary  reasonings  of  Dryden’s  argument.  The 
author  was  too  acute  a  logician  to  have  been  blind  to  much  of 
the  criticism  to  which  his  position  as  a  defender  of  the  Romish 
faith  inevitably  exposed  him.  Had  he  been  content  to  seek 
truth  in  the  course  of  his  own  untrammelled  reason,  he  would 
probably  have  proved  himself  one  of  the  first  logicians,  as  he 
had  proved  himself  one  of  the  first  poets,  of  his  country.  We 
refer  our  readers  to  the  poem  itself  for  the  minor  arguments 
which  it  contains,  for  a  skilful  portraiture  of  public  characters, 
and  for  a  faithful  allegory  of  political  events,  under  the  convic- 
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tion  that  no  imaginative  or  argumentative  writer  ever  triumphed 
over  greater  difficulties.  Nor  is  it  a  slight  merit  of  execution 
that  the  Fable  of  Romance  should  he  so  moulded  with  political 
satire  and  controversial  reasoning  into  one  of  the  greatest  poems 
which  this  country  has  produced  between  the  age  of  Paradise 
Lost  and  the  age  of  Childe  Harold. 


"We  have  left  little  space  for  a  consideration  of  Dryden’s 
talents  as  a  dramatist.  Critics  are  by  far  less  generally  agreed 
upon  the  merits  of  his  dramas  than  in  resjjcct  of  those  of 
Fletcher,  Massinger,  and  Shakspeare.  But  thus  much,  at  least, 
is  generally  conceded, — the  historical  importance  of  his  writings 
to  the  English  theatre,  and  their  influence  in  the  formation  of 
the  Drama  of  the  Restoration.  Comedy,  indeed,  would  have 
flourished  in  that  period  without  his  aid ;  for'  Congreve  and 
AVycherley,  if  not  also  Vanbrugh  and  Farquhar,  probably 
eclipsed  him  in  comic  tsvlent.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  Dryden 
initiated  the  Comedy  of  the  Restoration,  as  Cervantes  initiated 
the  Drama  of  Spain.  But  in  tragedy  we  incline  to  think  that 
he  had  no  superior  in  his  own  age.  He  was,  at  least,  essentially 
the  founder  of  the  school  of  tragic  art  which  prevailed  during 
the  last  forty  years  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  distinction  between  the  two  periods  of  the  English 
Drama,  divided  by  the  Puritanical  principles  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  has  been  asserted  to  have  been  as  complete  as  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  two  great  periods  of  French  literature.  It 
has  been  asserted,  or  implied,  again,  by  Dryden  himself,  that  this 
difference  proceeded  from  a  development  of  art,  and  not  from 
a  revulsion  of  taste.  If  we  may  dissent  from  the  eminent 
autliority  of  Augustus  von  Schlegel,  we  should  say  that  the  con¬ 
trast  involved  in  the  former  position  is  considerably  overdrawn. 
Dryden,  on  the  other  hand,  claims  too  high  a  rank  for  his 
tragical  works.  But,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  low  estimate  which  Schlegel  forms  of  the  dramatic  talent 
of  the  Restoration  is  altogether  erroneous  and  indefensible. 

A  triple  difference  is  observable  between  the  two  ^Hiriods,  in 
the  constitution  of  the  English  Theatre.  That  difference  re¬ 
spected  the  mode  of  representation,  the  character  of  the  dramas, 
and  the  morality  which  they  inculcated.  The  scenic  decoration 
of  the  age  of  Charles  II.  was  introduced  by  Sir  William 
Davenant  at  the  Restoration.  Sir  William  had  imbibed  a  pas¬ 
sion  for  the  Italian  system.  This,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  was  very 
alien  to  the  comparative  simplicity  of  the  Shaksperian  stage.  The 
theatre  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  though  not  like  that  at  Athens, 
open  to  the  sky,  was  more  frequently  open  to  the  natural 
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light.  Scenic  representations  usually  took  place  by  day.  Now, 
it  certainly  appears  to  be  an  inconsistency  in  the  abstract,  that 
those  who  disparage  the  plays  of  Dryden  for  an  alleged  approxi¬ 
mation  to  the  imitative  Drama  of  France,  should  applaud  the 
Drama  of  the  sixteenth  century  for  a  similar  approximation  to 
the  scenic  arrangements  of  the  Athenian  stage.  Such  arrange¬ 
ments  might  afford  greater  scope  for  the  development  of  his¬ 
trionic  art ;  but  they  would  not  therefore  necessarily  conduce 
to  a  more  vivid  representation  of  life.  The  inference  is  to  the 
contrary ;  since  the  decorations  of  Davenant  were  deemed 
essential  in  an  age  which  possessed  the  most  celebrated  actors. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  the  theatre  of  the  Elizabethan  age  was 
not  uniformly  characterised  by  any  such  simplicity.  Several  of 
Shakspeare’s  plays  could  not  have  been  represented  by  the  light 
of  day.  The  performance,  moreover,  of  Ben  Jonson’s  masques 
must  have  involved  a  very  complicated  machinery. 

The  division  of  the  English  Drama  into  an  original  and  an 
imitative  perlcxl,  divided  by  the  intervention  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  is  clearly  a  false  one.  The  former  period  was  arrayed 
against  itself.  The  dramatic  principles  of  Shakspeare,  and 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  were  as  directly  opposed  to  the  school 
of  Jonson  as  to  that  of  the  Restoration.  Jonson  was  no  doubt 
the  best  classic  among  the  dramatists  of  his  age ;  and  he  asserted, 
as  strenuously  as  Voltaire  in  the  following  century,  the  Right 
of  Antiquity  to  determine  the  principles  of  the  Drama.  His 
want  of  imagination  rendered  the  success  of  his  dogma  essential 
to  his  own  tragic  celebrity.  He  was  not  perhaps  sincere  in  his 
professed  opinion,  or  his  practice  would  even  more  closely  have 
coincided  with  his  theory.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  a  considerable  party  attached  itself  to  his  views ;  the  un¬ 
equivocal  supremacy  attained  by  Shakspeare  over  all  his  con¬ 
temporaries  was,  it  must  be  reinembered,  entirely  posthumous. 
The  Restoration,  indeed,  displayed  so  many  vices,  both  intellec¬ 
tual  and  moral,  that  it  is  not  less  an  act  of  charity  than  of  jus¬ 
tice  to  shield  that  era  from  the  charge  of  abject  imitation  in 
tragic  art. 

The  distinction  which  Schlegel  draws  between  the  Greek  and 
the  Romantic  Drama,  appears  to  us  to  afford  a  very  imperfect 
characterisation  of  the  difference  of  the  two  systems,  while  it 
scarcely  touches  on  the  fundamental  principle  of  either.  Ancient 
Trageily  is  described  by  that  writer  as  being  marked  by  an  ex¬ 
clusive  Introduction  of  the  tragic  element,  and  the  Romantic 
Drama  as  comprising  an  indissoluble  union  of  the  tragic  and  the 
comic.  Such  definitions  appear  to  involve  a  wide  superficial  con¬ 
trast  ;  but  the  difference,  as  such,  is  rather  a  difference  of  arrange- 
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ment  than  of  principle.  The  introduction  of  comedy  at  Athens, 
and  the  interfusion  of  comic  scenes  with  the  tragic  dramas  of 
Romance,  were  dictated  by  a  unity  of  aim.  Both  the  one  and 
the  other  had  for  their  object  to  give  relief  to  tragedy.  The 
difference  of  the  two  Dramas,  according  to  the  position  of  the 
German  critic,  would  be  simply  that  in  the  one  a  shorter  and 
more  frequent  interlude  of  comedy  would  be  attained  than  in 
the  other.  Instead  of  a  tragic  play  succeeded  by  a  comic  play, 
we  should  have  a  tragic  scene  succeeded  by  a  comic  scene.  And 
the  difference  in  the  length  of  the  ancient  and  the  modern 
dramas  is  so  nearly  proportioned  to  this  difference  of  design, 
that  were  it  not  that  the  tragic  and  the  comic  scenes  in  the 
Romantic  theatre  were  directed  to  a  common  catastrophe,  the 
distinction  of  the  two  systems  would  altogether  vanish. 

But  the  Greek  Drama  is  as  alien  from  the  Romantic  as  the 
Republic  of  Plato  was  alien  from  the  Constitution  of  Athens. 
The  Romantic  Drama  aims,  not  to  be  a  cast  of  ideal  excellence, 
but  to  be  a  portraiture  of  man’s  nature  and  of  real  life.  It 
pictures,  indeed,  the  highest  moods  of  the  soul,  and  comprehends 
the  inspiration  of  the  purest  tragedy.  But  it  depicts,  also, 
every  other  phase  of  human  existence.  It  portrays  the  joyous¬ 
ness  and  the  sorrow,  the  benevolence  and  the  ill-will,  the  thought 
and  the  sensuality,  the  ingenuity  and  the  cunning, — at  once 
the  glory  and  the  frailty  of  Man.  It  shadows  out  perfection : 
but  it  reflects  life.  It  presents  characters  in6nite  in  variety  as 
the  phases  of  the  soul.  In  the  hands,  not,  indeed,  of  Lilly  and 
Marlow,  but  in  those  of  Shakspeare,  Beaumont,  Massinger,  and 
Fletcher, — as  with  the  Spanish  Drama  of  the  age  of  Calderon 
and  Lope  de  Vega,  —  it  betrayed  these  characteristics.  With 
them  it  depicted  at  once  the  subtle  and  the  crafty  characters  of 
Holbein  and  Vandyck,  the  low  life  of  Murillo  and  Velasquez, 
the  shrewd  thought  of  Rembrandt,  the  tender  beauty  of  Guido 
and  of  Carlo  Dolce.  Even  in  the  peculiar  element  of  tragedy, 
there  was  this  difference  between  the  Greek  and  the  Romantic, 
— that  the  sublimity  of  the  Romantic  was  associated  with  the 
beautiful,  while  the  sublimity  of  the  Greek  was  essentially 
austere. 

Nothing,  then,  could  have  been  more  distinct  than  the  fun¬ 
damental  principles  of  the  two  Dramas.  The  spirit  of  the  Ode 
dwelt  as  clearly  in  the  Tragedy  of  Athens  as  it  had  dwelt  in  the 
earlier  poetry  of  the  Isles.  In  the  Greek  tragedy,  there  was  no 
scope  for  that  complexity  of  plot  which,  in  the  modern  system, 
arrives  at  the  catastrophe  through  a  tortuous  succession  of  inci¬ 
dents.  Such  a  scope  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  its 
lyrical  character.  There  was  no  aim  at  a  description  of  the 
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various  conditions  of  Life,  or  of  the  various  characters  of  Man. 
Individual  representations  were  not  often  conformable  to  nature ; 
for  they  generally  partook  of  a  moral  dignity  which  was  not 
often  attained  by  nature.  It  has  here  been  our  object  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  difference  of  the  two  Dramas :  a  difference  as  complete 
as  that  of  the  tints  of  the  dawning  sky  from  the  sunlight  of 
the  noon. 

It  will  scarcely  be  pretended  that  the  tragedies  of  Dryden  tally 
in  any  degree  with  such  a  definition  of  the  Ancient  Drama.  Their 
design,  indeed,  was  as  alien  from  the  chaste  execution  of  Kacine 
as  from  the  plays  which  remain  to  us  of  ^schylus  and  Sophocles. 
Yet  when  it  is  asserted  that  Dryden  constructed  his  tragedies 
upon  the  model  of  the  French  Theatre  of  his  day,  and  admitted 
that  that  Theatre  was  formed  on  the  model  of  Ancient  Drama,  it 
is  difiScult  to  reconcile  the  consistency  of  such  a  hypothesis, 
except  by  the  ludicrous  supposition  of  a  similarity  between  the 
plays  of  Dryden  and  the  Athenian  stage.  The  absurdity  of  the 
deduction  involved  in  such  an  argument  —  which  is  in  itself 
subversive  of  the  theory  of  the  construction  of  Dryden’s  plays 
upon  the  model  of  the  contemporary  French  Theatre — leads  us 
to  some  other  solution  of  the  diflSculty.  And  the  truth  is,  that 
tragedy  in  France  had  not  been  marked  by  that  exclusive  bias 
for  classical  imitation  at  the  period  of  the  English  Restoration 
which  it  afterwards  exhibited.  The  plays  of  Corneille  were  in 
many  essential  respects  wholly  dissimilar  from  the  Greek  Drama. 
The  *  Cid,’  preserves  in  great  measure  the  principles  of  its  native 
theatre.  Where,  then,  the  French  Drama  approximates  to  the 
Spanish,  the  English  may  be  said  indirectly  to  approximate  to 
the  French.  For  the  English  and  the  Spanish  had  a  cognate 
character ;  and  English  dramatists  were  often  tempted  to  bor¬ 
row  from  a  literature  which  surpassed  every  other,  not  only  in 
beauty  of  diction,  but  in  fertility  of  thought.  Yet  nothing  at 
the  same  time  can  be  more  distinct  than  that  which  is  gene¬ 
rally  termed  the  French  school  of  historic  tragedy  from  the 
historic  tragedy  of  the  Restoration.  Can  any  two  plays,  for 
instiince,  be  more  alien  from  each  other,  in^  point  of  dramatic 
construction,  than  the  *  (Edipus  ’  of  Dryden  and  ‘  Les  Freres 
‘  Ennemis  ’  of  Riicinc  ? 

The  exclusive  use  of  rhyme  in  tragedy,  which  was  long  a 
distinctive  feature  of  Dryden’s  dramatic  writing,  has  been  one 
cause  of  his  proscription  as  a  painter  of  life.  None  can  join 
more  heartily  than  ourselves  in  a  condemnation  of  rhyming 
tragedies.  But  we  do  not  join  in  that  condemnation  on  the 
ground  upon  which  it  is  usudly  urged  —  that  wliile  blank  verse 
is  natural  to  tragedy,  rhyme  is  unnatural.  For  such  a  distinc- 
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tion  would  tend  to  the  justification  of  blank  verse  as  compre¬ 
hending  the  form  of  woixls  that  would  be  employed  by  ])ersons 
occupying,  in  actual  life,  the  situation  of  the  ideal  characters. 
Yet  would  not  an  extempoiary  dialogue,  conducted  in  rhyth¬ 
mical  lines  of  ten  syllables  each,  strike  the  hearer  as  almost 
equally  strange  and  extraordinary  with  such  a  dialogue  con¬ 
ducted  in  heroic  couplets  ?  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  even  the 
Romantic  Drama  —  and  that  Drama,  too,  as  handled  by  Shak- 
spearc  — did  not  invariably  aim,  in  its  purely  tragic  scenes,  at 
an  exact  portraiture  of  life,  and  that  it  exhibited,  occasionally 
and  in  some  degree,  the  lyrical  character  of  the  Greek.  But  we 
condemn  the  exclusive  use  of  rhyme  rather  from  its  incom¬ 
patibility  with  the  introduction  of  comedy  into  the  tragic 
Drama;  and  we  condemn  its  introduction  even  into  the  tragic 
scenes  of  the  mixed  Drama,  as  tending  to  curtail  the  apparent 
freedom  of  the  actor’s  thought. 

!Most  of  Dryden’s  plays  are  singularly  ill-adapted  to  the  stage 
of  our  ow'n  day.  Nothing,  happily,  can  be  more  alien  from  the 
present  constitution  of  the  theatre  than  the  artistic  principles 
inculcated  in  his  rhyming  tragedies  and  the  moral  principles 
inculcated  in  his  comedy.  These  faults  in  taste  and  decency 
it  would  be  impossible  to  eradicate  without  total  reconstruction. 
But  many  of  the  tragedies  in  question  had  their  value  as  illus¬ 
trations  of  history.  ‘  The  Conquest  of  Granada  ’  and  ‘  The 
‘  Indian  Emperor  ’  illustrated  the  progress  of  the  Spanish  do¬ 
minion.  ‘  Amboyna’  described  the  suflferings  sustained  by  our 
merchants  at  the  hands  of  the  Dutch.  ‘  King  Arthur  ’  re¬ 
vived  one  of  our  national  legends.  In  ‘  The  Duke  of  Guise’ 
the  veil  of  French  history  served  for  a  political  allegory.  In 
many  of  these  there  is,  however,  as  great  a  sameness  of  cha¬ 
racter  as  in  the  ])lays  of  Byron.  There  exists  even  a  graver 
charge  against  Dryden’s  heroes.  They  were  often  eminently 
unnatural.  Dryden  has  contended  somewhere  that,  as  the  dra¬ 
matist  is  not  confined  to  the  probable  in  character,  be  cannot 
be  restricted  to  the  bounds  of  nature  in  action.  The  fallacy  of 
the  reasoning  is  plain  enough;  but  if  literally  understood  it 
may  account  for  many  of  his  deviations  from  the  fidelity  of 
life.  ‘  Don  Sebastian  ’  is  clearly  his  master-work ;  and  is  perhaps 
superior  to  any  other  tragedy  that  has  appeared  since  the  death 
of  the  great  Master  of  the  Stage.  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  even 
inclined  to  give  precedence  to  the  dialogue  between  Doiux  and 
Sebastian  over  every  similar  scene  in  Shakspeare.  The  reply 
of  Dorax  to  the  taunt  of  his  rival  is  certainly  conceived  in  the 
grandest  spirit  of  the  bard  of  Stratford :  — 
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‘  Dorax.  Thou  hast  dared 

To  tell  me  what  I  durst  not  tell  myself: 

I  durst  not  think  that  I  was  spurned,  and  live ; 

And  live  to  hear  it  boasted  in  my  face ! 

All  my  long  avarice  of  honour  lost, 

Hea|)ed  up  in  youth,  and  hoarded  up  for  age  ! 

Has  honour’s  fountain  then  sucked  back  the  stream  ? 

He  has :  and  hooting  boys  may  dry-shod  pass. 

And  gather  pebbles  from  the  naked  ford. 

Give  me  my  love,  my  honour;  give  them  back  — 

Give  me  revenge,  while  1  have  breath  to  ask  it!’ 

The  life  of  Dryden  was  passed,  as  we  have  seen,  simulta¬ 
neously  on  the  surface  of  society  and  in  the  depths  of  thought. 
He  did  not  withdraw,  like  Cowper,  from  the  public  world,  to 
gratify  his  meditative  turn  of  mind;  and  he  did  not  fling  away 
his  intellect,  like  the  younger  Lyttelton,  before  the  frivolous 
temptations  of  the  hour.  He  dwelt  at  once  with  Nature  and 
with  Man.  He  sought  the  friendship  of  the  aristocracy,  because 
patronage  was  an  inevitable  condition  of  success  in  every  path 
of  life.  But  he  seems  to  have  entertiilned  no  other  than  literary 
ambition.  He  had,  nevertheless,  witnessed  the  rise  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries  from  the  humblest  origin  to  the  height  of  political 
power.  Conscious  of  his  talents — conscious  that  with  the  de¬ 
cline  of  Milton’s  powers  he  stood  unrivalled  in  the  domain  of 
poetry  —  and  conscious  that  in  every  other  branch  of  literature 
he  held  a  foremost  rank  —  he  drew  splendid  auguries  in  his 
hope-flushed  youth.  lie  felt  his  genius  more  than  equal  to  the 
wit,  the  speculation,  and  the  eloquence  of  Halifax  and  Shaftes¬ 
bury.  He  felt  that  it  must  ultimately  triumph  over  the  vices, 
the  levities,  and  the  indifference  of  the  Court.  But  the  aspira¬ 
tions  of  youth  were  doomed  to  the  disappointments  of  age.  He 
had  to  experience  the  fickleness  of  friends,  and  the  perversion 
of  a  period  which  preferred  social  vice  to  intellectual  elevation, 
and  barbarism  to  mental  culture.  The  frequent  fate  of  his  just 
ambition  seems  to  be  shadowed  forth  in  his  own  touching  and 
thoughtful  words:  — 

‘  Such  are  the  proud  designs  of  human  kind. 

And  so  we  suffer  shipwreck  everywhere ; 

Alas!  what  port  can  such  a  pilot  tind. 

Who  in  the  night  of  fate  must  blindly  steer  I’ 

It  is  painful  to  turn  from  a  contemplation  of  that  blaze  of 
intellectual  glory  which  yet  surrounds  the  shrine  of  Dryden,  to 
the  moral  results  of  many  of  those  writings  which  perpetuate 
his  memory.  It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  blame  should  rest 
less  with  Dryden  than  with  his  age.  But  it  should  have  been 
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the  destiny  of  such  a  man  to  have  risen  above  and  to  have 
purified  that  age.  If  ever  private  genius  can  exalt  the  standard 
of  public  virtue  —  if  ever  individual  elevation  can  form  a  con¬ 
dition  of  social  progress  —  the  varied  talents  of  Dry  den  were 
preeminently  calculated  to  have  raised  the  tone  and  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  his  ])arty.  Among  the  writings,  on  the  contrary, 
which  exercised  the  greatest  influence  on  the  age  of  their  com¬ 
position,  were  probably  those  in  which  Dryden  most  directly 
transgressed  our  doctrines  of  morality.  It  w'ould  have  been  a 
mission  worthy  of  the  intellect  of  that  poet,  that  he  who  was 
one  of  the  greatest  pillars  of  the  literature  of  England,  should 
also  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  regenerators  of  her  society. 
Had  he  fulfilled  these  conditions,  the  retrospect  of  his  life  would 
have  been  at  once  his  consolation  and  his  glory.  He  would 
then  have  been  spared,  in  his  old  age,  the  insult  of  receiving,  at 
the  hands  of  Collier,  the  rebuke  and  the  chastisement  of  a  satyr. 
His  latest  reflections  might  then  have  been  those  of  that  old 
man  of  Rydal’s  Mount,  whose  life  has  served  pre-eminently  to 
illustrate  the  happy  philosophy  of  the  Roman: — ‘  Aptissima 

*  omnino  sunt  arma  senectutis,  artes  exercitationesque  virtutum ; 

*  quae  in  omni  ajtate  cultaj,  cum  multum  diuque  vixcrls,  miri- 

*  ficos  efferunt  fructus :  non  solum  quia  nunquam  descrunt,  ne 

*  in  extremo  quidem  tempore  aetatis,  verum  ctiam  quia  con- 

*  Bcientia  bene  actae  vitae,  multorumque  benefactorum  recordatio, 

*  jucundissima  est.’  And  that  good  conscience,  which  would 
have  been  the  satisfaction  of  his  life,  would  have  been  the  last¬ 
ing  pride  of  his  country. 


Art.  II.  —  1.  The  Culture  and  Commerce  of  Cotton  in  India, 
and  elsewhere.  By  J.  Forbes  Royle,  M.D.,  r.R.S. 
8vo.  pp.  607.  London:  1851. 

2.  The  Fibrous  Plants  of  India  fitted  for  Cordage,  Clothing,  and 
Paper.  By  J.  Forbes  Royle,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  8vo.  pp. 
403.  London:  1855. 

A  FEW  years  ago,  when  fears  of  a  rupture  with  the  United 
States  of  North  America  awakened  apprehensions  in  regard 
to  the  supply  of  cotton,  Dr.  Royle  published  the  first  of  these 
works  on  the  ‘  Culture  of  Cotton  in  India.’  Now,  when  we  are 
actually  at  war  with  Russia,  from  whence  we  have  hitherto 
derived  large  supplies  of  hemp  and  flax,  he  has  laid  before  the 
public  his  second  work  on  the  ‘  Fibrous  Plants  of  India,’  which 
are  fitted  for  the  manufacture  of  ‘  cordage,  clothing,  and  paper.’ 
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In  both  these  volumes  he  has  brought  together  a  vast  amount 
of  information  hitherto  scattered  through  the  works  of  many 
authors,  buried  in  official  reports,  or  collected  by  the  person^ 
observations  of  himself  and  his  Indian  correspondents.  He  has 
thus  rendered  a  most  seasonable  service  to  the  English  public 
by  pointing  out  inexhaustible  sources  for  the  supply  of  fibrous 
materials,  and  a  not  less  important  one  to  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany,  from  whose  vast  dominions  he  shows  that  fibres  of  every 
quality  may  be  abundantly  obtained.  In  the  present  Article  we 
propose  to  consider  a  few  of  the  topics  discussed  in  the  last  of 
these  two  works,  and  more  particularly  to  give  a  digest  of  the 
information  it  contains  with  reference  to  the  fibrous  materials, 
the  produce  of  India,  which  may  be  cheaply  and  usefully  sub¬ 
stituted  for  Russian  hemp  and  flax. 

The  extent  to  which  we  have  hitherto  been  dependent  upon 
Russia  for  these  fibres  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact  that  the 
average  annual  importation  during  the  ten  years,  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1844  to  the  end  of  1853,  was,  in  hundredweights :  — 

„  -o  From  all 

From  Russia.  ^jber  Places. 

Flax  and  tow  or  codilla  of  hemp  and  flax  -  1,013,565  -  466,417 

Hemp,  dressed  -  -  -  -  620,519  -  387,098 

Or  the  supplies  we  have  drawn  from  Russia  have  been  about 
twice  as  great  as  from  all  other  countries  put  together. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  hope  we  have  of  making  India  avail¬ 
able  for  all  our  wants,  is  shown  by  the  very  rapid  rate  at  which 
the  importation  of  fibrous  materials  from  that  country  has 
increased  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Thus,  at  three 
successive  periods,  there  were  imported  into  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  of  — 

1831.  1847.  1851. 

cwt.  cwt.  cwt. 

506,803  -  544,844  -  672,342 
9,472  -  185,788  -  590,923 


Hemp,  from  Russia 
Fibres  from  British  territories  in 
the  East  Indies 


Thus,  while  the  import  of  hemp  from  Russia  increased  in 
twenty  years  only  one-third,  that  of  fibrous  materials  from 
India  increased  sixty  times,  and  even  between  1847  and  1851, 
increased  three  times !  A  further  increase  of  three  times,  which 
from  Ur.  Hoyle’s  statements  appears  not  only  possible,  but  easy, 
would  make  us  altogether  independent  of  the  hemp  and  flax  of 
Russia. 

Ihis  possible  independence  of  Russia  arises  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  though  the  fibres  hitherto  imported  from  India 
include  neither  any  real  hemp  nor  any  true  flax,  yet  they 
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include  matemU  which  may  be  usefully  substituted  for  both, 
while  for  many  of  the  purposes  to  which  hemp  and  flax  are 
severally  applied  they  are  6in)erior  to  either.  It  will  be  sufficient 
for  our  present  purpose  if  we  briefly  describe  the  most  important 
of  the  fibres  we  already  receive  from  India,  and  of  the  other 
fibrous  materials  which  India  might  send  us,  and  state  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  render  a  large  importation  of  all  of  them 
either  |K)ssible  or  desirable. 

But  first  it  may  interest  the  reader  to  be  informed  why  hemp 
fibre  should  be  comparatively  little  grown,  and  should  not  be  at 
all  im|)orted  from  India,  although  the  true  hemp  plant  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  native  of  that  country.  There  appear  to  be  two 
reasons  for  this  apparent  anomaly.  The  first  is,  that  the  low 
country  of  India  is  so  rich  in  other  fibres  which  are  either  more 
rapid  in  their  growth,  more  easily  prepared,  more  beautiful  to 
the  eye,  or  more  durable,  that  the  natives  for  home  use  prefer 
them  to  hemp.  The  second  is,  that  hemp  is  cultivated  largely 
and  widely  for  the  sake  of  the  churrus  and  bhang  which  it 
yields.  The  churrus  is  the  well-known  resin  of  hemp,  or  the 
inspissated  juice  of  the  leaves  obtained  from  the  plant  by 
rubbing  between  the  hands,  and  bhang  is  the  name  usually 
given  to  the  dried  leaves  and  twigs.  Both  of  these  are  exten¬ 
sively  used  as  soothing  and  exhilarating  narcotics.  The  former 
is  swallowed  in  the  form  of  pills  or  boluses,  the  latter  is  smoked 
either  alone  or  mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of  tobacco.  It 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  hemp  plant  is  cul¬ 
tivated  for  this  luxurious  purpose  if  we  add  from  another  autho¬ 
rity  that  the  use  of  it,  as  a  narcotic,  prevails  in  Asia  and  Africa 
among  not  less  than  two  or  three  hundred  millions  of  men  !* 

But  what  becomes  of  the  fibre,  it  will  naturally  be  asked? 
The  resin  and  the  leaves  and  twigs  being  removed,  why  jhould 
the  hemp  fibre  not  be  made  use  of  also  ?  The  reason  of  this 
is,  that  the  mode  of  culture  best  suited  for  the  production  of 
bhang,  and  usually  followed  in  Lower  India,  is  not  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  a  valuable  fibre.  All  plants  when  grown 
thickly  together,  shoot  up  in  height,  branch  little,  and  if 
the  soil  be  rich  and  moist,  are  of  a  looser  and  more  spongy 
texture.  If  fibrous  plants  be  so  raised,  they  yield  finer,  softer, 
stronger,  and  more  flexible  threads.  Hence,  l^th  hemp  and  flax 
when  cultivated  for  their  fibres  are  sown  more  or  less  thickly, 
and  are  pulled  up  about  the  season  of  flowering,  and  usually 
before  the  seeds  are  permitted  to  ripen.  But  in  India,  when 
cultivated  as  a  narcotic,  the  seed  of  the  hemp  plant  is  not  sown 
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thick  as  It  ought  to  be  when  Intended  for  cordage.  The  natives 
first  sow  it  thin,  and  afterwards  transplant  the  young  plants, 
placing  them  at  distances  of  nine  or  ten  feet  from  each  other. 

‘  The  effect  of  this  is  to  expose  them  more  freely  to  the  light,  heat, 
and  air,  by  the  agency  of  which  the  plant  is  enabled  to  perfect  its 
secretions  in  a  more  complete  manner,  and  the  bhang  will  conse¬ 
quently  be  of  a  more  intoxicating  nature.  Tlie  fibrous  and  woody 
pai  ts  at  the  same  time  attain  a  greater  degree  of  stiffness  and  solidity, 
as  is  found  to  be  the  case  with  limber  trees  similarly  exposed.  The 
hemp  plant,  thus  grown,  will  branch  much.  It  may  be  small  in  dry 
situations,  and  large  in  rich  and  moist  ones,  but  in  either  case  its 
fibres  are  found,  both  in  Europe  and  India,  to  be  rougher,  stiffer,  and 
more  difficult  to  separate  from  the  woody  part  than  is  desirable,  but 
seed  is  produced  in  larger  quantity  and  of  better  quality,’  (P.  318.) 

The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  other  plants  are  cultivated 
specially  for  their  fibres,  while  the  seeds,  leaves,  twigs,  and 
resin  being  removed,  the  hemp-stalk  and  fibre  are  burned.  But 
if  the  mode  of  growth  be  the  main  reason  "why  the  hemp  fibre 
is  usually  neglected  in  Lower  India,  a  change  in  the  system  of 
culture  seems  the  only  thing  necessary  to  produce  an  article 
which  will  work  more  kindly,  and  be  fitted  for  the  European 
market.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Royle,  and  of  other  persons, 
both  naturalists  and  civil  servants  of  the  Company,  who  have 
resided  long  in  the  East.  Sown  thick,  they  believe  the  hemp 
plant  will  yield  a  long  and  flexible  fibre  more  valuable  for 
cordage  than  the  fibres  usually  cultivated  iu  India,  and  that  a 
demand  for  the  article  from  this  country  would  encourage  and 
promote  this  mode  of  culture. 

Past  experience  seems  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  hemp 
thus  grown  in  Lower  India  would  equal  in  strength  the  Russian, 
Polisli,  and  Italian  hemps,  which  bring  the  highest  price  in  the 
European  markets.  But  towards  the  foot,  and  on  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  Himalayas,  where  the  climate  is  colder,  there  Is 
reason  to  believe  that  hemp  of  the  strongest  and  most  valuable 
kind  might  be  extensively  cultivated. 

‘  In  the  Himalayas  the  hemp  grows  wild,  and  is,  moreover,  care¬ 
fully  cultivated,  both  on  account  of  its  exhilarating  secretions  and  its 
strong  and  fle.xiblc  fibre.  With  the  properties  of  this  the  Hillmen 
are  well  acquainted,  as  they  make  with  it  both  twine  and  rope,  and  a 
coarse  cloth  (bhangela),  with  which  they  clothe  themselves,  as  well 
as  make  sacks  and  bags.  Their  hempen  wrappers  they  wear  much 
as  a  Iligidander  does  his  plaid,  fixing  it  in  front  with  a  wooden 
skewer,  instead  of  a  brooch.  A  traveller  in  the  Himalayas,  some 
years  since,  described  the  natives  as  applying  hemp  “extensively  to 
“  purposes  of  a  domestic  nature,  such  as  hanging  their  supernumerary 
“  female  children,  administering  ropes’-end  to  their  wives,  penning 
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“  up  cattle,  and  making  a  sort  of  netted,  or  knitted,  or  knotted  shoes, 

“  to  which  a  sole  of  untanned  leather  is  sometimes,  but  by  no  means 
“  generally,  affixed,”  ’  (P.  327.) 

They  prepare  from  it,  also,  a  coarse  kind  of  cloth,  which  they 
send  into  the  plains  for  making  very  durable  grain  sacks,  and 
they  twine  it  into  very  strong  ropes,  which  they  employ  for 
crossing  their  rivers.  Grown  among  the  hills,  at  a  height  of 
three  to  seven  thousand  feet,  it  is  described  as  remarkable  for 
strength,  and  for  the  divisibility,  fineness,  and  softness  of  its 
fibres.  It  is  not  impossible,  therefore,  that  Himalayan  hemp 
may  by-and-by  occupy  an  important  place  in  our  European 
markets,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  besides  encouraging  the 
growth  of  the  plant  in  these  localities  as  an  important  article  of 
export,  our  Indian  Government  may  be  able  also,  by  means  of 
railroads  and  otherwise,  to  provide  those  easy  and  economical 
means  of  transit  without  which  it  cannot  be  conveyed  with  a 
profit  to  the  British  islands. 

To  flax-fibre  as  an  Indian  product  the  same  remarks  apply  as 
to  the  growth  of  hemp.  That  the  flax-plant  is  extensively  cul¬ 
tivated  in  India  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  linseed  forms  an  im¬ 
portant  article  of  Indian  export.  We  import  at  present  annually 
about  600,000  cwts.  of  this  seed,  two-thirds  of  which  come  from 
Kussia,  while  our  Indian  possessions  export  annually  about  an 
equal  quantity,  one-half  of  which  goes  to  North  America.  If 
to  this  large  export  of  seed  we  add  the  vast  quantity  which  is 
used  in  India  itself  for  the  manufacture  of  linseed  oil  and  oil¬ 
cake  for  the  feeding  of  cattle*,  we  shall  form  an  idea  of  the 
comparative  extent  to  which  the  flax-plant  is  cultivated  in  India 
for  its  seed.  Yet,  almost  everywhere  the  stalks  and  husks  are 
burned  as  a  useless  refuse.  In  a  few  places  only  —  and  those, 
as  with  the  hemp-plant,  towards  the  north,  where  the  cotton  and 
other  common  fibres  cease  to  be  produced, —  is  the  fibre  of  the 
flax-plant  separated  and  used  for  the  manufacture  of  twines  and 
coarser  cloths. 

The  Indian  Government  has  not  been  wanting  in  its  efforts 
to  establish  the  growth  of  flax-fibre  as  a  profitable  industrial 
occupation  for  the  natives  of  those  districts  which  seem  most 
fitted  to  produce  it  of  good  quality.  They  have  caused 
numerous  experiments  to  be  made  in  various  parts  of  India, 
and  Dr.  Jameson,  to  whom  the  superintendence  of  some  of 
these  experiments  has  been  entrusted,  states,  as  the  result  of  his 
experience  up  to  November  last  (1854);  — 


*  Major  Edwardes  states  that  the  bruised  seed  mixed  with  flour 
is  given  as  a  strengthening  food  for  cattle. 
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‘  For  some  years  I  have  been  cultivating  flax  on  a  small  scale, 
from  seed  procured  from  Russia,  and  its  fibre  has  been  pronounced 
by  parties  in  Calcutta  to  be  of  a  very  superior  description.  I  have 
already  made  arrangements  to  grow  it  more  extensively  this  season, 
in  two  or  three  different  situations.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
this  country  supplying  both  flax  and  hemp  on  a  vast  scale.  It  pos¬ 
sesses  immense  advantages  in  abundance  of  land  and  cheap  labour. 
In  the  Punjab  thousands  of  acres  are  available ;  and  from  the  means 
of  producing  both  hemp  and  flax  cheap,  this  part  of  India  will  always 
be  able  to  compete  with  other  countries.’  (P.  231.) 

This  opinion  from  so  competent  an  authority  is  both  satis¬ 
factory  and  valuable,  and  will,  doubtless,  aid  in  so  stimulating 
the  growth  of  these  raw  materials  in  India  as  finally  to  render 
Great  Britain  independent  of  every  European  country  for  sup¬ 
plies  of  hemp  and  flax  even  of  the  strongest  and  finest  qualities. 

But  with  all  the  efforts  and  influence  we  can  bring  to  bear 
on  Indian  agriculture  several  years  must  elapse  before  we  can 
hope  for  such  a  change  in  the  methods  of  growing  and  preparing 
hemp  and  flax  in  India  as  to  realise  even  our  reasonable  expec¬ 
tations.  That  wide  country,  however,  seems  already  prepared 
to  supply  us  with  almost  unbounded  quantities  of  other  fibres 
which  are  fully  capable  of  taking  the  place  of  hemp  and  flax  in 
every  kind  of  manufacture  to  which  fibrous  materials  are  usually 
applied.  Of  such  comparatively  new  materials  Dr.  Royle  enu¬ 
merates,  and  methodically  describes,  a  great  variety  in  the  book 
before  us.  In  plants,  belonging  to  about  twenty  different 
natural  families,  he  finds  valuable  fibres  which  may  more  or  less 
easily  and  abundantly  be  grown  in  our  eastern  possessions  for 
the  supply  of  our  home  wants.  Thus,  beginning  with  the 
grasses,  he  states  that  several  species  of  the  genus  saccharum 
are  employed  for  making  ropes,  and  especially  for  making  tow 
ropes,  on  the  river  Indus  and  on  the  Ganges.  For  this  purpose 
their  fibres  are  well  fitted,  being  light,  tenacious,  and  capable  of 
bearing  without  injury  alternate  exposure  to  wet  and  dry.  Of 
the  sedges  he  also  mentions  a  kind  of  cotton  grass,  Eriophorum 
cannabinum,  which  grows  abundantly  in  all  the  ravines  of  the 
Himalayas,  and  whic^h  is  platted  into  the  ropes  of  which  the 
jhoolas,  or  rope  bridges  over  the  large  rivers,  are  almost  uni¬ 
versally  made.  It  is  not  durable,  however,  requiring  to  be  re¬ 
newed  every  year.  Then  the  fibre  of  the  pine  apple,  a  lilia¬ 
ceous  plant,  which  covers  whole  islands  near  Singapore,  is 
extracted  for  exportation  to  China,  where  it  is  used  ‘  in  the 
*  manufacture  of  linens.’  This  fact  is  the  more  worthy  of  atten¬ 
tion  because  the  pine  apple  (^Ananassa  sativa)  grows  also  in 
enormous  quantities  on  the  Khasia  hills,  and  is  so  abundant  ‘  in 
‘  the  Tenasserim  provinces  as  to  be  sold  in  Amherst  Town  in 
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‘  June  and  July  at  two  shillings  for  a  boat  load,’  and  because 
a  patent  has  already  been  taken  out  in  this  country  by  Mr. 
Zincke  for  the  manufacture  of  thread  from  this  fibre.  It  seems 
that  during  the  process  of  bleaching  the  fibres  of  this  material 
are  separated  from  each  other  more  completely,  and  the  staple 
rendered  so  much  finer  and  softer,  that  it  can  be  spun  in  the 
same  way  as  flax.  From  its  beautiful  silky  lustre  also,  and  its 
great  strength,  the  patentee  considers  it  well  adapted  to  form  a 
substitute  for  flux,  and  Mr.  Dickson,  of  Deptford,  ‘  for  spinning 
‘  yarn  for  the  fine  cambric  manufacture  of  Ireland.’  Should 
future  trials  prove  these  statemeuts  to  be  correct,  the  province 
of  Tenasserim  may  hereafter  become  the  seat  of  an  extensive 
manufacture  of  this  pine-apple  fibre. 

Another  liliaceous  plant,  the  pita,  agava,  or  American  aloe, 
yields  a  fibre  which  is  used  for  making  the  cordage  employed  in 
the  mines  of  Mexico,  by  the  shipping  of  Guyaquil,  and  for  the 
bridge  ropes  of  Quito.  This  plant  has  become  naturalised  and 
abundant  in  widely  separated  parts  of  India,  and  ropes  made 
from  its  fibre  have  been  tested  in  comparison  with  those  of 
European  hemp  and  found  to  be  nearly  equal  to  them  in 
strength,  so  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Royle,  this  fibre  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  good  to  form  an  ‘exf^rtable  article  of  considerable 
‘  value,  especially  as  the  prejudice  against  white  cordage  will  by 
‘  degrees  be  removed,  and  the  tow  will  be  invaluable  for  the 
‘  manufacture  of  paper.’  This,  like  the  growth  of  hemp  and 
flax,  is  to  be  classed  among  the  possible  productions  of  India, 
however,  and  can  scarcely  be  expected  materially  to  supply  any 
actually  pressing  wants. 

A  third  liliaceous  plant,  the  Moorva  or  Sanseviera  Zei/lanica, 
yields  also  a  very  fine  fibre.  The  succulent  leaves  of  this  ])lant 
abound  in  beautiful  silky  threads,  which  may  be  obtained  three 
or  four  feet  long,  are  as  fine  as  human  hair,  and  yet  possess 
extraordinary  strength  and  tenacity.  From  remote  times  the 
natives  of  the  Circars  have  made  their  best  bowstrings  of  this 
fibre,  and  hence  Dr.  Roxburgh  ])roposed  for  it  the  name  of 
bowstring  hemp.  The  plant  grows  wild  on  the  jungly  salt  soils 
along  the  coast,  is  abundant  in  Ceylon,  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
and  elsewhere.  It  is  easily  cultivated  also,  and  the  fibre  easily 
separated  from  the  leaf.  S|)ecimens  of  the  fibre  were  sent  to 
the  Great  Exhibition  from  Assam  and  Cuttock,  from  jMadras, 
Coimbatoor,  and  the  iSIalabar  coast ;  and  Dr.  Royle  is  of  opinion 
‘  that  it  could  be  produced  as  cheaply  as  any  of  the  other  fibres.’ 
And  as  the  fibre  is  fitted  not  only  for  making  string  and  cord¬ 
age,  but  also  for  weaving  and  for  pa])cr  making,  we  may  regard 
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it  as  the  possible  substitute  for  our  common  flax  as  well-  as  for 
our  ordinary  hemp. 

The  plantain  or  banana  tribe  deserve  a  distinguished  place 
among  the  yielders  of  fibre.  Sometimes  improperly  sjwken  of  as 
trees,  they  are  only  large  herbaceous  plants,  of  which  the  stem 
is  formed  by  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves,  which  successively 
ensheath  or  wrap  round  each  other.  These  sheathing  footstalks 
— and  therefore  the  entire  stem  of  the  plant,  except  the  white 
and  sprouting  core  —  abound  in  fibre.  From  some  varieties  of 
plantain,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  this  fibre  is  already 
largely  extracted  as  an  article  of  commerce.  The  Manilla  hemp, 
already  well  known  as  a  substitute  for  the  true  hemp,  is  the 
produce  of  a  banana,  the  Musa  textilis.  This  variety  of  fibre 
has  attracted  much  attention,  from  the  beauty  of  its  appearance, 
its  durability,  its  power  of  resisting  great  strains,  and  also  be- 
caiise  it  is  lighter  and  chea^ier  than  Russian  hemp.  The  rigging 
of  many  vessels,  especially  of  American  build,  has  been  made 
of  Manilla  hemp,  and  the  cordage  of  this  material,  when  worn 
out,  has  the  advantage  of  being  convertible  into  an  excellent 
kind  of  paper. 

The  banana  which  yields  the  Manilla  fibre  is  a  native  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  Avhere  it  grows  wild  in  natural  groves  which 
are  considered  as  private  property,  and  is  also  extensively  cul¬ 
tivated.  The  outer  layers  of  fibres  contained  in  the  stem  are 
coarser  in  quality.  The  inner  layers  are  of  various  degrees  of 
fineness  and  arc  woven  into  cloth,  which  forms  the  universal 
wearing  apparel  of  the  country.  Some  of  this  cloth  is  so  fine 
that  a  garment  made  of  it  ‘  may  be  inclosed  in  the  hollow  of 
‘  the  hand.’  Nearly  all  the  other  known  species  of  plantain  or 
banana  also  abound  in  fibre.  In  India  the  fibre  of  the  common^ 
plantain  {Musa  sapieiitum)  is  separated  and  prepared  by  the 
natives  of  Dacca,  and  numerous  experiments  have  been  made 
both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West  Indies,  with  the  view  of  pre¬ 
paring  it  of  good  quality  and  at  a  cheap  rate.  Various  samples 
from  dillercnt  localities  were  sent  to  the  Great  Exhibition,  and 
it  was  stated  that,  besides  yielding  the  usual  crop  of  fruit,  the 
banana  stems,  hitherto  allowed  to  rot  on  the  ground,  would 
yield  upwards  of  six  hundred  pounds  of  fibre  per  imperial  acre. 
It  was  added  on  the  jwrt  of  the  exhibitors  from  Demerara,  that 
if  a  ‘  remunerative  price — some  nine  or  ten  pounds  a  ton — 
‘  could  be  obtained  for  this  fibre,  a  new  branch  of  industry 
‘  would  be  opened  up  to  the  colonists.’  With  a  view  both  to 
our  home  wants,  therefore,  and  to  our  colonial  prosperity,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  preparation  and  use  of  these  plantain  fibres 
should  be  encouraged.  In  1854,  average  ([ualities  of  Manilla 
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hemp  brought  from  44i  to  50/.  a  ton;  and  in  1854,  as  much  as 
70/.  to  76/.  And  although  from  other  localities,  and  from  other 
species  or  varieties  of  the  plant,  fibres  of  equal  strength  and 
value  may  not  be  obtained,  yet  there  is  a  wide  enough  margin 
to  allow  of  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  price  of  that  which 
may  be  made  in  our  own  colonies,  and  yet  leave  a  remunerative 
return  to  the  colonial  grower. 

Of  fibrous  substances  obtained  from  the  palm  tribe,  the  split 
canes  {Calamus)  of  China  and  the  Eastern  islands  are  famous 
for  their  use  in  the  manufacture  of  cables,  which,  besides  being 
strong  and  durable,  are  remarkable  for  their  lightness — swim¬ 
ming  like  cork  upon  the  sea.  The  Ejoo  or  Gomuto  fibre, 
from  the  Snguerus  Rumphii,  only  occasionally  heard  of  in  the 
West  under  the  name  of  ‘  vegetable  bristles,’  is  well  known  to 
Eastern  commerce  and  to  the  Eastern  shipping.  ‘  The  native 
‘  shipping  of  all  kinds  are  entirely  equipped  with  the  cordage  of 
‘  the  Gomuto,  and  the  largest  European  shipping  in  the  Indies 

*  use  cables  of  it.  These  cables  are  described  by  all  as  remark- 

*  able  for  tenacity  and  durability,  and  for  undergoing  no  change 
‘  when  exposed  to  wet  or  even  when  stowed  away  in  a  wet 
‘  state.’  (P.  101.)  The  cocoa-nut  fibre,  or  Coir,  the  produce  of 
another  palm,  is  more  familiar  to  Western  manufacturers,  and 
is  already  so  extensively  used  in  this  country,  that  from  Cochin 
and  Ceylon  we  import  yearly  about  seven  thousand  tons.  ‘  Its 

*  character  has  long  been  established  in  the  East,  and  it  is  now 
‘  well  known  in  Europe  as  one  of  the  best  materials  for  cables, 

‘  on  account  of  its  lightness,  elasticity,  and  strength.  It  is 
‘  durable  also,  and  little  affected  when  wetted  with  salt  water. 

*  Numerous  instances  have  been  related  of  ships  furnished  with 

*  cables  of  this  light,  buoyant,  and  elastic  material  riding  out  a 

*  storm  in  security,  while  the  stronger  made,  though  less  elastic 

*  ropes  of  other  vessels  have  snapped  in  two,  and  even  chain 

*  cables  have  given  way.  Indeed,  until  chain  cables  were  so 

*  largely  introduced,  most  of  the  ships  navigating  the  Indian 

*  seas  were  furnished  with  Coir  cables.’  (P.  115.) 

In  this  country  it  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cordage, 
yams,  sheep  netting,  floor  mattings,  door  mats,  stair  carpets, 
instead  of  hair  for  stuffing  mattresses,  and  instead  of  bristles  for 
making  brushes.  It  will  gradually  supersede,  therefore,  for  many 
purposes,  the  coarser  kinds  of  hemp,  and  it  has  so  far  the  advantage 
over  many  of  the  fibres  already  mentioned,  that  the  supply  is 
not  only  equal  to  the  actual  demand,  but  appears  ready  to  aug¬ 
ment  itself  as  rapidly  as  the  demand  can  increase.  The  cocoa- 
nut  and  Gormuto  fibres  possess  also  this  singular  and  interesting 
quality,  that  for  a  great  many  purposes  they  are  capable  of 
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supplying  the  place  of  Russian  bristles  —  another  article  of 
import  which  the  present  hostilities  may  keep  back  from  our 
markets.  Brushes  of  every  kind  are  made  of  these  fibres ;  and, 

‘  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  form  an  opinion  from  mere  observa- 
*  tion,  they  appear  quite  as  well  adapted  for  all  ordinary  pur- 
‘  poses  as  the  best  bristle  brush,  while  the  difference  in  price  is 
‘considerable.’  (P.  118.) 

The  lime,  or  linden  tree,  {Tilia  Europea)  is  known  to  us 
chiefly  for  its  elegant  appearance  and  its  sweet-scented  flowers, 
and  is  planted  for  ornamental  purposes.  In  the  north  of 
Europe — in  Sweden,  and  especially  in  Russia,  where  it  abounds 
in  the  natural  forests,  it  is  esteemed  for  its  fibrous  bark,  and 
yields  the  raw  material  for  an  important  manufacture. 

‘  When  steeped  in  water  this  bark  separates  into  thin  layers,  which 
are  employed  for  making  a  coarse  kind  of  rope,  for  making  matted 
shoes,  much  worn  by  the  Russian  peasantry,  and  also  for  making  the 
mats  which  are  so  largely  exported  from  Russia,  and  which  are  so 
extensively  used  in  this  country  for  packing  furniture,  as  well  as  for 
gardening  purposes,  and  for  covering  the  floor.  To  every  pair  of 
shoes,  from  two  to  four  young  linden  stems,  at  least  three  years  old, 
are  requisite.  The  consumption,  therefore,  is  enormous,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  linden  tree  in  consequence  immense.  For  the 
better  and  larger  kind  of  mats,  trees  of  from  eight  to  sixteen  years 
are  cut  down  when  full  of  sap,  and  the  bark  is  immediately  separated 
both  from  the  tree  and  the  branches.  When  removed,  it  is  stretched 
on  the  ground  to  dry,  two  or  three  strips  being  laid  one  over  the 
other,  and  kept  straight  by  being  tied  down  to  long  poles.  They  are 
employed  for  making  ropes  in  some  parts  of  England,  and  for  well- 
ropes  in  France.  AVhen  required  for  use  they  are  steeped  in  water, 
which  causes  the  cortical  layers  readily  to  separate  from  each  other. 
The  best  of  these  layers  are  those  which  are  in  the  interior,  while 
the  coarser  layers  are  on  the  outside. 

*  The  manufacture  of  mats  is  nearly  confined  to  Russia  and  to  some 
parts  of  Sweden.  Trees  of  from  six  inches  to  one  foot  in  diameter 
are  selected  in  the  woods,  and  in  the  beginning  of  summer  the  bark 
is  stripped  from  the  trees  in  lengths  of  from  six  feet  to  eight  feet. 
These,  after  being  steeped  in  water,  are  separated  into  ribands  or 
strands,  which  are  hung  up  in  the  shade,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
summer  are  manufactured  into  mats.  The  fishermen  of  Sweden  make 
fishing-nets  out  of  the  fibres  of  the  inner  bark.’  (Pp.  233-4.) 

The  production  of  mats  alone  in  Russia  is  estimated  at  four¬ 
teen  millions  of  pieces;  of  which,  in  1853,  about  six  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  were  imported  into  England.  At  a  shilling 
each,  these  mats  were  worth  about  thirty  thousand  pounds. 
It  will  not  be  difficult  to  find  a  substitute  for  this  matting 
among  the  cheap  products  of  India  should  the  supply  from 
Russia  to  any  extent  be  stopped. 
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But  we  mention  this  home  linden  tree  and  its  fibrous  bark 
chiefly  as  an  illustration  of  the  close  connexion  in  economical 
qualities  which  exists  between  different  plants  6ven  when  they 
grow  in  far  separate  countries,  provided  they  belong  to  the 
same  natural  family.  The  linden  tree  (Tilia)  is  the  type  of 
a  large  natural  family,  the  Tiliacem,  in  every  species  belonging 
to  which  family  the  economical  botanist  would  expect  to  find 
more  or  less  prominently  developed  some  one  or  other  of  the 
distinctive  products  of  the  lime  tree  of  northern  Europe.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  the  hotter  countries  of  Asia,  the  coarse  matting 
fibre  of  the  Russian  lime  tree  changes  into  the  soft  and  silky 
fibre  of  the  corchorus,  called  by  the  Malays  Chinese  hemp,  but 
known  in  India  and  England  by  the  name  of  Jute. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Aleppo,  the  ti-aveller  sees  growing 
in  the  fields,  and  occasionally  served  upon  his  table,  a  species  of 
this  genus  Corchorus,  commonly  known  as  the  Jew’s  mallow, 
or  Olus  Judaicum.  It  is  the  Corchorus  olitorius  of  botanists, 
and  is  eaten  as  a  pot-herb  in  Syria,  in  Arabia,  and  in  Palestine. 
It  is  tlie  plant  mentioned  by  Job  (xxx.  4.)  as  eaten  in  his  time 
by  the  poor  and  outcast,  such  as  the  Jews  are  now  even  in 
their  own  land  :  ‘  Who  eat  up  mallows  by  the  bushes,  and 
‘  junii)er  roots  for  their  meat.’ 

Small  and  herbaceous  in  the  dry  soil  of  Syria,  it  grows  to  a 
height  of  four  or  five  feet  in  the  north  of  India ;  while  in  the 
hot  moist  climate  of  Bengal  it  attains  to  twelve  or  even  fifteen 
feet.  In  India,  the  leaves  and  tender  shoots  are  partially  culti¬ 
vated  as  an  article  of  food,  and  eaten  both  by  Mussulmans  and 
by  Hindoos.  But  for  its  fibre  also  it  is  extensively  cultivated 
in  the  Delta  of  Bengal,  and  is  spun  almost  universally  by  the 
native  Hindoos.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  sown  in  April  or  May, 
and  cut  down  when  in  flower  from  the  end  of  July  to  the 
middle  of  September.  It  is  then  steeped,  as  we  do  with  flax, 
for  eight  or  ten  days,  when  the  fibre  is  stripped  off  and  washed. 
The  produce  of  marketable  fibre  varies  from  400  to  700  lbs.  an 
acre.  Tlie  best  qualities  are  worth  in  this  country  from  164  to 
174  a  ton. 

The  culture  of  this  plant  in  the  delta  of  Bengal  is  far  more 
extensive  than  that  of  any  other  from  which  a  useful  fibre  is 
obtained.  Its  easy  culture,  rapid  growth,  and  comparatively 
large  produce  present  advantages  not  to  be  overlooked  by  the 
economical  and  eminently  practical  natives  of  Bengal. 

‘  The  great  trade  and  principal  employment  of  Jute  is  for  the 
manufacture  of  gunnyciiuts  or  chuttees — that  is,  lengths  suitable  for 
making  cotton  or  sugar  bags.  This  industry  forms  the  grand  do¬ 
mestic  manufacture  of  all  the  populous  eastern  districts  of  Lower 
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Bengal.  It  pervades  all  classes,  and  penetrates  into  every  household. 
Men,  women,  and  children  find  occupation  therein.  Boatmen  in  their 
spare  moments,  husbandmen,  palankeen- carriers,  and  domestic  ser¬ 
vants —  everybody,  in  fact,  being  Hindoos — for  Mussulmans  spin 
cotton  only — pass  their  leisure  moments,  distaff  in  liand,  spinning 
gunny  twist.  Its  preparation,  together  with  the  weaving  into  lengths, 
forms  the  never-failing  resource  of  that  most  humble,  patient,  and 
despised  of  created  beings,  the  Hindoo  widow,  saved  by  law  from 
the  pile,  but  condemned  by  opinion  and  custom  for  the  remainder  of 
her  days  literally  to  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and  the  lowest  domestic 
drudgery  in  the  very  household  where  once,  perhaps,  her  will  was 
law.  This  manufacture  spares  her  from  being  a  charge  on  her  family 
— she  can  always  earn  her  bread.  Amongst  these  causes  will  be 
discerned  the  very  low  prices  at  which  Gunny  manufactures  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  Bengal,  and  which  have  attracted  the  demand  of  the  whole 
commercial  world.  There  is,  perhaps  no  other  article  so  universally 
diffused  over  the  globe  as  the  Indian  gunny  bag.  All  the  finer  and 
long-stapled  Jute  is  reserved  for  the  export  trade,  in  which  it  bears 
41  comparatively  high  price.  The  short  staple  serves  for  the  local 
manufactures,  and  it  may  be  remarked,  that  a  given  weight  of  gunny 
bags  may  be  purchased  at  about  the  same  price  as  a  similar  weight 
of  the  raw  material,  leaving  no  apparent  margin  for  spinning  and 
weaving.’  (P.  249.) 

Jute  is  a  remarkably  beautiful  fibre — soft,  silky,  and  easily 
spun ;  and  if  to  its  other  advantages  is  added  those  of  strength 
and  durability,  it  would  probably  supersede  all  other  fibrous 
materials.  But  it  is  as  rapid  in  its  decay  as  in  its  growth,  and 
is,  in  reality,  the  most  perishable  of  fibres.  From  the  period  of 
its  first  production  in  the  clean  state,  it  slowly,  and  of  its  own 
accord,  changes  in  colour,  losing  the  beautiful  pearly  white 
which  at  first  distinguishes  it,  and  assuming  successive  shades 
of  fawn  colour  and  brown.  At  the  same  time,  its  strength 
proportionately  diminishes.  Circumstances  hasten  or  retard 
this  decay,  and  moisture  is  particularly  injurious  to  it.  High- 
pressure  steam  almost  melts  it  away,  so  that  when  sail-cloth 
adulterated  with  jute  is  submitted  to  high-pressure  steam  (of 
only  30  lb.  pressure)  for  four  hours,  mere  washing  afterwards 
removes  the  jute.  It  is  believed  that  an  improvement  in  the 
process  of  setting  would  increase  both  its  strength  and  dura¬ 
bility  ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  it  can  ever  be  rendered  equal 
in  these  respects  to  either  hemp  or  flax. 

The  extent  of  the  foreign  traffic  which  has  already  been 
established  in  this  fibre,  notwithstanding  its  imperfections,  may 
be  judged  of  from  the  fact,  that  in  the  years  1850  and  1851  the 
quantity  of  jute  exported  from  Calcutta  alone  was  valued  at  two 
millions  of  rui)ees,  or  200,000/.,  and  the  jute  or  gunny  cloth  at 
an  equal  sum.  And  that  it  has  already  obtained  a  considerable 
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place  among  the  raw  materials  employed  in  our  British  manu¬ 
factories  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  fifteen  thousand 
tons  a  year  are  worked  up  in  the  town  of  Dundee  alone. 

The  common  mallow  of  Europe  {Malva  st/lvestris)  and  our 
common  marsh  mallow  (^Althaa  officinalis)  abound  in  mucila¬ 
ginous  matter,  for  which  w’e  esteem  and  sometimes  use  these 
plants ;  but  their  bark  is  also  rich  in  fibre.  Other  mallows 
surpass  those  we  have  mentioned  in  this  latter  respect,  so  that 
in  Syria  the  fibre  is  separated  for  use  from  the  Malva  crispa, 
and  in  southern  Europe  from  the  Althcea  cannohina.  But  in 
India  many  plants  belonging  to  the  same  family  (the  Malvaciae) 
are  extensively  cultivated  and  highly  esteemed  for  their  fibre. 
Among  these,  according  to  Dr.  Roxburgh,  the  Ambarree  (^Hi¬ 
biscus  cannobinus)  is  much  cultivated  by  the  natives  of  Coro¬ 
mandel.  Its  leaves  taste  like  sorrel,  and  are  commonly  used  as 
an  esculent  vegetable.  Its  bark  abounds  in  strong  and  toler¬ 
ably  soft  fibres,  which  are  employed  as  a  substitute  for  hemp, 
and  are  made  into  a  coarse  sack-cloth.  ‘  Dr.  Buchanan  states, 
‘  as  the  result  of  his  experience  in  the  lower  provinces,  that  it 

*  is  cultivated  everywhere  in  India  on  account  of  its  leaves, 

*  which  are  eaten  as  a  vegetable,  and  for  its  bark,  which  is 

*  most  useful  for  making  cordage.  In  the  north-western  pro- 

*  vinces  it  is  very  generally  ciiltlvated,  chiefly  for  cordage  for 
‘  domestic  and  for  agricultural  purposes.’  (P.  257.) 

The  Ambarree  fibre  is  imported  into  this  country,  though  to 
what  extent  is  not  known.  It  is  not  as  yet  recognised  as  a 
distinct  article  of  commerce  ;  but  under  the  general  designation 
of  hemp  has  hitherto  been  classed  along  with  most  of  the  other 
fibrous  materials  exported  from  India.  It  is  more  remarkable 
for  fineness  than  for  strength,  but  no  doubt  finds  an  appro|)riate 
use  in  our  manufactories,  probably  for  making  mixed  fabrics. 
The  fibre  of  another  malvaceous  plant — the  Sida  tilicefolia  —  is 
described  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  as  strong,  pliable,  and  very  silky 
in  its  nature.  The  plant  itself  is  of  very  rapid  and  luxuriant 
growth,  so  that  three  crops  arc  obtained  in  a  year.  He  adds, 
that  it  may  be  brought  into  this  country  at  the  estimated  price 
of  %l.  a  ton,  which,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  was  about  one-fifth  of 
the  price  of  hemp  of  the  best  quality.  It  is  cultivated  in 
China  Proper,  and  is  there  preferred  for  cordage ;  but  we  have 
no  distinct  information  as  to  whether  it  has  yet  been  imported 
into  England  as  an  article  of  commerce,  or  to  what  extent. 

We  pass  over  the  natural  order,  to  which  belong  the  Bombar, 
or  silk-cotton  tree,  yielding  a  downy  cotton  too  short  to  spin, 
and  the  Abroma  augusta,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Roxburgh, 
deserves  more  than  common  attention  as  a  substitute  for  hemp. 
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on  account  of  the  beauty,  fineness,  and  strength  of  its  fibres. 
The  produce  of  neither  of  these  trees  appears  at  present  to  be 
brought  into  the  Indian  markets.  The  family  of  Leguminous 
plants,  however,  is  rich  in  marketable  fibres ;  and  from  one  of 
these  is  derived  the  bulk  of  what  is  brought  to  England  under 
the  names  of  Sunn  Sunn  hem]),  Madras  hemp,  Conkanee  hemp, 
Salsette  or  Bombay  hemp,  and  Indian  brown  hemp. 

If  we  turn  to  our  native  plants,  we  find  in  the  common 
broom,  which  adorns  so  many  of  our  waste  places,  a  familiar 
type  of  the  leguminous  class,  to  which  the  Sunn  plant  of  India 
belongs. 

‘  The  Spartium  junceum,  or  Spanish  broom,  common  in  the  sterile 
parts  of  tlie  south  of  Europe,  affords  a  fibrous  thread  which  used  to 
be  made  into  cloth  in  Turkey,  in  Italy,  and  in  the  south  of  France. 
Near  Lucca  the  twigs  were  formerly  steeped  in  the  thermal  waters 
of  Bagno  a  Acqua.  After  this  process  the  bark  is  easily  stripped  off, 
and  it  is  then  combed  and  otherwise  treated  like  flax.  In  the  viti-ity 
of  Pisa,  also,  the  twigs  were  soaked  in  the  thermal  waters.  In  the 
south  of  France  the  broom  is  grown  in  dry  and  unproductive  parts, 
and  also  carefully  prepared.  The  coarser  thread  is  used  to  make 
bags  for  holding  legumes,  corn,  &c. ;  the  finer  for  making  sheets, 
napkins,  and  shirts.  A  white-flowered  plant  has  also  been  long  used 
for  the  same  purposes.  This,  there  is  little  doubt,  is  the  Spartium 
monospermum,  or  the  white  single-seed  broom ;  and  probably  also 
S.  multiflorum,  which  is  the  Portugal  white  broom.  As  these  plants 
are  naturalised  in  our  gardens,  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  the  toughness 
of  their  fibres  by  endeavouring  to  break  one  of  their  twigs. 

‘  In  the  subdivision  of  leguminous  plants  to  which  these  brooms 
belong,  we  find  the  Sunn  plant  of  India  {^Crotalaria  juncea),  which 
has  so  close  a  general  resemblance  to  the  Spanish  broom,  that  Mr. 
Yates  has  figured  them  together  in  the  same  plate,  with  the  object  of 
showing  their  aflinity. 

‘  The  Sunn  is  probably  the  earliest  of  the  distinctly  named  fibres, 
inasmuch  as  we  find  in  the  Hindoo  “  Institutes  of  Menu,”  that  the 
sacrificial  thread  of  the  Cshatriya  or  Rajpoot  is  directed  to  be  made 
of  Sana ;  cotton  being  reserved  for  the  Brahmins.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  last,  and  the  beginning  of  this,  century  it  attracted  much  atten¬ 
tion  both  in  India  and  in  England ;  and  much  information  respecting 
it  is  contained  in  the  works  of  Dr.  Roxburgh  and  Mr.  Wisset.  It 
is  an  annual  plant,  very  generally  cultivated  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Asia,  and  everywhere  in  India,  for  the  fibres  of  its  bark,  so  well 
known  as  Sunn  and  Sunn  hemp.’  (Pp.  270-2.) 

The  fibre  is  very  strong ;  but  it  is  remarkable  of  the  Sunn,  as 
it  is  of  common  hemp,  that  the  produce  of  one  part  of  India  is 
found  stronger  than  that  of  another.  Grown  in  the  west  of 
India,  it  is  stronger  than  when  grown  in  Bengal ;  and  this  is 
recognised  in  the  higher  price  which  western  Sunn  commands 
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in  the  Euroi)ean  market.  It  is  possible  that  a  difference  in  the 
mode  of  steeping  and  preparing  the  plant  may  have  some  in¬ 
fluence  in  causing  this  difference  of  strength;  but  Dr.  Rox¬ 
burgh  considers  it  ‘probable  that  the  climate  of  the  west  of 
*  India  may  be  more  favourable  than  than  of  Bengal  tor  the 
‘  production  of  a  strong  fibre.’  Rope  made  of  western  Sunn 
has  recently  been  tested  at  the  arsenal  and  government  dock¬ 
yards  in  Calcutta,  and  has  ‘  proved  perfectly  equal  to  any  and 
‘  all  the  purposes  which  cordage  made  of  Russian  hemp  has 
‘  hitlierto  been  used  for.’  Tried  against  Petersburgh  hemp,  a 
cord  of 


New  Sunn  broke  with  - 

lbs. 

-  150 

Old  Sunn 

- 

. 

-  170 

Petersburgh  hemp 

- 

- 

-  160 

Jubbulpore  hemp 

- 

- 

-  190 

For  cordage,  therefore,  good  western  Sunn,  carefully  manu¬ 
factured,  may  be  considered  equal  to  the  best  Russian  hemp ; 
while  it  is  stated,  also,  by  Mr.  Dickson  to  be  better  than  any 
Russian  flax  for  spinning.  To  bring  this  fibre  to  a  state  of 
perfection — the  only  thing  he  considers  necessary,  is  ‘  European 
‘  superintendence  in  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  the  mate- 
‘  rial.’  (P.  288.) 

Of  this  Sunn,  there  was  already  imported  into  this  country 
in  1853  a  quantity  which,  at  peace  prices,  was  valued  at  22,000/. 
The  culture,  it  is  said,  may  be  indefinitely  extended  towards  the 
western  Ghauts,  from  which  it  can  also  be  easily  exported  by  sea. 
Considering  its  many  good  qualities,  therefore,  we  may  hope 
that  present  circumstances  will  so  encourage  and  extend  the 
cultivation  and  improve  the  modes  of  preparing  it,  that  no 
future  European  war  shall  endanger  the  supplies  of  raw  material 
which  our  manufactures  and  our  navy  alike  require. 

Another  si^ecies  of  Crotalaria  (C.  tenuifolia)  produces  a  fibre 
which  has  been  named  Jubbul{x>re  hemp,  and  w'hich,  according 
to  the  experiment  above-mentioned,  is  stronger  even  than  the 
best  Russian  hemp.  It  grows  best  on  the  sides  of  the  hills ; 
that  which  is  produced  in  the  plains,  as  is  the  case  with  common 
hemp,  being  less  strong.  It  is  much  approved  of  by  home 
buyers,  and,  if  properly  prepared,  would  meet  wdth  a  ready 
home  market  at  a  fair  price. 

Dhunchce  is  the  name  given  by  the  natives  of  Bengal  to  the 
fibre  of  another  leguminous  plant  —  the  Sesbania  acu/ca/a,  which 
they  value  highly,  and  familiarly  employ.  The  fibres  of  its 
bark  form  a  substitute  for  hemp. 

‘  This  plant,  generally  cultivated  about  Calcutta  during  the  rains. 
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grows  to  the  height  of  from  six  to  ten  feet,  the  fibres  are  six  to  seven 
leet  long,  but  coarser  and  more  harsh  tlian  those  of  hemp,  unless  cut 
at  a  very  early  period.  From  its  great  strength  it  is  well  calculated 
for  the  manufacture  of  cordage  and  cables.  In  Bengal  the  fishermen 
make  drag-ropes  to  their  nets  of  this  substance,  on  account  of  its 
strength  and  durability  in  water.  Indeed,  by  the  Bengalese  it  is 
considered  more  durable  in  water  than  eitlier  sunn  or  paut.  It  has 
surprised  persons  well  acquainted  with  this  fibre  in  India  that  the 
Dhuncbee  has  remained  so  much  neglected  in  this  country,  as  it  is 
really  a  very  excellent  fibre  for  common  cord  and  twine,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  very  much  superior  in  strength  and  durability  to  Jute.  It  is 
also  a  much  hardier  plant  than  Jute;  the  latter,  indeed,  being  rather 
an  uncertain  crop  for  the  production  of  the  fine,  long,  silky  fibre  so 
much  called  for  in  this  country.  Though  rather  wiry  it  is  strong, 
and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  amount  «f  contraction  when  wetted. 
This  is  so  great  that  it  would  even  carry  away  the  mainmast  of  a 
ship  by  mere  contraction.’  (P.  294.) 

It  is  described  by  Dr.  Royle  as  very  suitable  for  ropes,  and 
as  worth,  at  peace  prices,  35/.  a  ton.  He  adds  that,  like  all  the 
fibres  from  the  East,  it  would  be  much  more  valuable  if  pro¬ 
perly  scutched ;  and  that  if  scutching  mills  were  sent  out, 
these  fibres  could  be  brought  in  a  greatly  improved  state  to 
market. 

Passing  several  other  natural  families,  represented  in  India 
by  fibre-yielding  plants  which  are  but  little  cultivated,  we 
merely  mention  two  Asclepiads  as  affording  fibres  which  may 
be  found  in  the  list  of  future  Indian  exports.  The  Marsdenia 
tenacissima  grows  on  dry  and  barren  places  among  the  Kajmahl 
hills,  and  of  the  fibres  of  its  bark  the  mountaineers  of  that  dis¬ 
trict  make  their  bowstrings.  Nets  also  are  formed  of  it  on  the 
rivers,  where  it  is  found  to  be  stronger  and  more  durable  than 
hemp,  being  less  liable  to  rot  when  kept  long  in  water.  It  is 
further  remarkable,  from  the  circumstance  that  Dr.  Roxburgh 
has  described  this  fibre  to  be  ‘  not  only  beautiful  in  appearance 
*  and  durable,  but  the  strongest  of  any  he  had  met  with'  The 
Mudar  or  Yercum  {Calotropis  gigantea),  another  Asclepiad, 
grows  over  all  India,  and  thrives  on  soils  which  either  reject  or 
destroy  everything  else.  It  yields  a  fibre  which  Dr.  Wight 
considered  as  the  strongest  on  the  Madras  side  of  India.  It  is 
by  present  processes  somewhat  tedious  and  costly  to  separate ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  possesses  the  double  value  of  being 
calculated  from  its  fineness  to  answer  many  of  the  purposes  of 
flax,  while,  from  its  strength,  it  is  also  well  suited  to  supply 
the  place  of  hemp.  A  plant  so  valuable  and  so  easily  culti¬ 
vated  deserves  and  will  repay  some  outlay  of  time  and  thought 
in  improving  the  old  methods  of  preparing  it  for  market 
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We  notice,  in  passing,  two  facts  about  fibres  which,  though 
not  rigorously  belonging  to  our  immediate  subject,  will,  we 
believe,  be  interesting  to  our  readers. 

The  Daphne  cannabina,  or  Nepal  paper  plant — allied  to  the 
Daphne  Mezereum  now  common  in  our  gardens — contains  in  its 
inner  bark  a  species  of  fibre  which  is  remarkably  adapted  for 
the  manufacture  of  paper.  For  this  purjwse,  the  inner  bark  is 
boiled  in  a  ley  of  wood  ashes  for  half  an  hour,  by  which  the 
slips  of  bark  are  softened.  They  are  then  beaten  in  a  stone 
mortar  with  a  wooden  mallet  till  they  are  reduced  to  a  pulp ; 
after  which,  they  are  diffused  through  water  and  made  into 
paper  u]X)n  sieves  or  frames  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

‘  Dr.  Campbell  describes  ihe  paper,  as  made  by  the  Bhotcahs,  “  as 
“  strong  and  durable  as  leather  almost,  and  quite  smooth  enough  to 
“  write  on,  and  for  office  records  incomparably  better  than  any  India 
“  paper.  It  is  occasionally  poisoned  by  being  washed  with  prepara- 
“  tions  of  arsenic,  in  order  to  prevent  the  destruction  caused  by 
“  insects.  Many  of  the  books  in  Nepal,  written  on  this  paper,  are 
“  said  to  be  of  considerable  age,  and  that  the  art  of  making  paper 
“  seems  to  have  been  introduced  about  500  years  ago  from  China, 
“  and  not  from  India.”  He  states  that  this  paper  may  easily  be  pro¬ 
cured  at  Patna,  Purneah,  and  other  places  in  the  plains  of  both 
Southern  and  Northwestern  India.’  (P.  313.) 

Again :  allied  to  the  mulberry  is  a  stately  forest  tree  called 
Chandul  {Lepurandra  saccadorei),  which  is  indigenous  to  the 
west  side  of  India,  as  in  the  ravines  at  Kandaila,  and  in  the 
jungles  near  Coorg,  and  from  which  the  natives  manufacture 
bark  sacks  in  a  very  ingenious  manner. 

‘  A  branch  is  cut  corresponding  to  the  length  and  diameter  of  the 
sack  wanted.  It  is  soaked  a  little  and  then  beaten  with  clubs  until 
the  inner  bark  separates  from  the  wood.  This  done,  the  sack  formed 
of  the  bark  is  turned  inside  out  and  pulled  down  until  the  wood  is 
sawed  off*,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  piece  left  to  form  the  bottom 
of  the  sack,  and  wdiich  is  carefully  left  untouched.  These  sacks  are  in 
general  use  among  the  villagers  for  carrying  rice,  and  are  sold  for 
about  six  annas  each.’  (P.  343.) 

Of  valuable  Indian  fibres  suitable  for  cordage  and  for  spinning, 
we  have  still  to  notice  those  which  are  obtained  from  plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  family  of  the  nettles  (  Urticece).  To 
this  family  the  common  hemp  plant  belongs ;  and  some  of  the 
most  valuable  substitutes  for  our  European  hemp  and  fiax  are 
yielded  by  eastern  plants  belonging  to  the  same  family.  Among 
these,  the  fibre  known  by  the  name  of  China  grass,  and  in 
India  as  the  Kheea  and  the  Caloce  or  Kamee  fibre,  is  the  most 
valuable  in  the  market,  the  most  widely  and  extensively  culti- 
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vated,  and  the  most  easy  to  be  obtained  in  large  supplies.  It 
is  the  produce  of  the  snowy  nettle  (^Boehmeria  *  nivea)  called  by 
the  Chinese  Chdmm^  It  seems  to  grow  naturally  over  a  large 
part  of  the  East,  and  to  be  very  generally  cultivated  or  col¬ 
lected  for  its  fibre. 

‘  Dr.  M'Gowan  writes  from  Ningpo,  that  the  “  Chu  Ma  is  found 
‘  at  the  base  of  hills  from  Cochin  China  to  the  Yellow  River,  and 
“  from  Chusan  to  the  farthest  west  that  researches  can  for  the  pre- 
“  sent  extend.”  We  find  that  it  is  known  in  Celebes  and  Borneo, 
cultivated  in  Java  and  Samatra,  and  many  other  of  the  islands  of  the 
East,  where  it  seems  to  be  known  chiefly  by  the  names  Rami  and 
Caloec.  It  is  known  in  Siam  and  at  Singapore ;  the  string  made  of 
it  is  called  tali  rami,  and  the  fishing*nets  manufactured  with  it  are 
conspicuous  for  their  elegance  and  strength.  Colonel  Burney,  in 
1836,  obtained  it  from  Pi  vela  and  Youkyauk,  in  the  Shan  province 
of  Ava,  where  it  is  called  Pan,  and  where  Mr.  Landers  afterwards 
found  it.  It  has  long  been  cultivated  by  fishermen  in  the  Bengal 
districts  of  Rungpore  and  of  Dinagepore,  where  it  is  called  Kunk- 
hoora.  Colonel  Jenkins  first  sent  it  from  Cochin  in  1836 ;  and  it  is 
found  in  different  parts  of  Assam,  where  it  is  called  Rheea.’ 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  enter  into  the  details  regarding 
this  plant  and  its  fibre,  which  are  contained  in  the  work  before 
us.  By  numerous  testimonies,  Indian  and  British,  the  author 
has  shown  in  substance — 

Ist.  That  the  Kheea  fibre  is  stronger  and  more  durable  than 
hemp,  while  in  fineness  and  beauty  it  is  fitted  to  take  the  place 
of  the  highest-priced  flax. 

2nd.  That  it  could,  by  easy  and  inexpensive  means  of  en¬ 
couragement,  be  produced  in  India  and  exported  to  this  country 
in  any  required  quantity. 

3rd.  That  if  brought  to  England  at  a  moderate  price,  it 
would  find  a  large  and  ready  demand. 

4th.  That  the  introduction  of  cheaper  modes  of  extracting 
the  fibre,  such  as  we  are  now  familiar  with  at  home,  would 
reduce  the  first  cost  in  the  Indian  market  at  least  one-half, 
while  better  roads  would  in  an  equal  degree  cheapen  the  cost  of 
transit.! 

*  The  genus  Boehmeiia  includes  the  stingless  nettles. 

t  The  money  effect  of  good  roads  in  India  is  very  distinctly  put 
in  the  following  extract  from  a  report  to  the  Indian  Government  by 
Mr.  Frere,  resident  at  Sattara:  — 

‘  The  extent  to  which  this  cost  of  transport  might  be  reduced  if 
the  roads  were  practicable  for  carts,  is  worthy  of  particular  notice. 
From  the  most  careful  inquiries  I  can  make,  I  believe  that  the  use  of 
carts  would  effect  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  transport  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  5  to  3,  while  the  saving  in  time  would  be  in  the  proportion 
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Our  own  impression  is,  that  this  Rheea  fibre,  like  flax  and 
cotton,  might  soon  create  for  itself  in  this  country  an  entirely 
distinct,  highly  valued,  and  nationally  important  branch  of 
manufacture ;  that  it  might  supersede  not  only  pure  hemp,  but 
cotton  and  flax  also,  for  many  purposes  and  fabrics,  thus  estab¬ 
lishing  a  new  home-industry,  providing  a  new  variety  of  em¬ 
ployment  for  our  people,  giving  us  greater  independence  as 
regards  raw  materials,  and  producing  for  us  at  the  same  time 
new  articles  of  commercial  interchange  with  the  world  at  large. 
The  economical  history  of  the  long-famed  Chinese  grass  cloth, 
which  is  made  from  this  fibre  alone,  goes  far  to  justify  these 
anticipations. 

To  supersede  the  coarser  hemp  which  Russia  sends  us  for 
the  manufacture  of  ropes,  India  offers  us  what  is  called  Bon 
Rheea,  or  Jungle  Rheea,  which  Dr.  Royle  considers  to  be  only 
a  wild  form  of  the  snowy  nettle,  though  (xissibly  it  may  be 
another  species.  This  plant  grows  wild  and  common  in  many 
places  among  the  hills  and  forests,  and  is  also  cultivated  largely 
by  some  of  the  hill  tribes.  Its  fibre  has  been  proved,  in  ropes, 
to  be  stronger  than  that  of  the  best  Petersburgh  hemp,  or  tlian 
that  of  any  other  fibrous  plant  grown  in  India,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  common  hemp  grown  at  Kote  Kangra,  on  the 
Himalayas,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made.*  It  would 
not  be  difficult  either  for  the  East  India  Company  or  for  private 
mercantile  agents,  travelling  among  the  people,  to  induce  the 
natives  of  the  provinces  in  which  this  wild  plant  most  abounds 
to  prepare  it  in  any  quantity  for  the  market. 

Dr.  Royle  mentions  at  least  half  a  dozen  other  Indian  nettles, 
some  of  them  possessed  of  most  formidable  stinging  properties, 

of  6  to  4.  That  is  to  say,  that  where  5  rupees  are  now  paid  for 
bullock  carriage,  3  rupees  only  would  be  paid  for  carts ;  and  where 
the  bullocks  took  6  days  the  carts  would  take  but  4 ;  such,  at  least, 
is  the  estimate  deduced  from  information  given  by  the  best  informed 
local  traders  and  carriers.’  (  Culture  and  Commerce  of  Cotton,  p.  402.) 

•  We  quote  again,  for  the  sake  of  comparison  with  the  Rheea  fibre, 
the  numbers  given  in  a  preceding  page.  Similar  untwisted  strands 
(selvages)  of  tlie  several  fibres  broke  with  — 


Petersburgh  clean  hemp 

_ 

. 

lb*. 

-  160 

W ukka  fibre  (Travancore) 

- 

- 

-  175 

Yercum  fibre 

- 

- 

-  190 

Jubbulpore  hemp 

- 

- 

-  190 

Ciiina  grass,  from  China 

- 

. 

-  250 

Rheea  fibre  (Assam) 

- 

- 

-  320 

Wild  Rheea  (Assam) 

- 

- 

-  343 

Hemp  from  Kote  Kangra  bore  400  lbs.  without  breaking.  (P.  375.) 
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which  are  more  or  less  extensively  employed  for  the  production 
of  strong  and  durable  fibres.  !i:it  for  an  account  of  these  we 
must  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itself.  Of  immediately  avail¬ 
able  fibres,  the  growth  of  our  Indian  possessions,  we  have  shown 
that  there  exists  a  great  abundance,  and  that  of  others  which  in 
a  few  years  may  become  important  in  Indian  and  British  markets 
and  manufactories,  a  still  greater  number  is  placed  within  our 
easy  reach.  There  is  no  reason  to  despond,  therefore,  as  to  the 
final  result  of  even  prolonged  hostilities  with  Northern  Eurppe, 
in  so  fur  as  the  supply  of  raw  fibrous  materials  for  our  looms 
and  roi)e-yards  is  concerned.  There  is  hope  rather,  that  if  suflfi- 
ciently  prolonged,  they  may  in  this  sense  be  productive  of  great 
and  permanent  good,  both  to  India  and  to  ourselves.  Emer¬ 
gencies  like  the  present  by  awakening  inquiry  discover  dormant 
riches — by  prompting  to  exertion,  develope  neglected  resources 
and  give  new  employment  to  idle  and  impoverished  populations 
—  by  rousing  governments  they  stimulate  to  the  improvement 
of  old,  and  the  creation  of  new  facilities  for  transit  —  by  calling 
forth  ingenuity  and  thoughtfulness  on  every  hand,  they  overcome 
what  had  been  regarded  as  great  difficulties,  and  thus  in  the 
end  not  only  replace  scarcity  by  abundance,  but  permanently 
cheapen  what  before  had  always  been  comparatively  dear,  and 
render  future  scarcities  impossible. 

For  pecuniary  and  other  efforts  to  be  made  in  the  way  of 
encouragement  in  India,  present  circumstances  are  peculiarly 
favourable.  The  prices  of  fibrous  materials  are  unusually  high, 
and  if  the  war  be  continued  they  are  likely  to  remain  so  for  an 
indefinite  period.  And  even  should  peace  favour  us  by  its 
happy  return,  still  the  withdrawal  of  money  advances  on  the 
part  of  British  merchants  will  prevent  the  return  of  Kussiaa 
produce  to  its  usual  prices  for  some  years.  According  to  the 
united  testimony  of  numerous  Indian  authorities  similar  advances 
of  English  capital,  judiciously  made,  would,  in  the  interval, 
fill  our  markets  with  the  numerous  raw  materials  of  Eastern 
growth.  The  political  consequences  of  such  a  change  would 
be  most  important,  and  even  more  durable  than  its  immediate 
commercial  effect.  The  present  war  has  interrupted  the 
peculiar  commercial  relations  which  had  existed  for  tliree  cen¬ 
turies  between  Great  Bribiin  and  Russia,  and  its  result  will 
probably  be  to  bring  into  the  market  of  Europe  an  abundant 
and  economical  substitute  for  the  natural  produce  of  Russia, 
the  growth  of  our  own  dominions,  stimulated  by  freedom  of 
trade  and  by  the  progress  of  India  in  facilities  of  communication 
and  the  production  of  wealth. 
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Art.  III. — Souvenirs  Contemporains  d'Histoire  et  de  Littcrature. 

By  M.  ViLLEMAiN,  Membre  de  I’lnstitut.  2  vols.  Paris: 

1854  and  1855. 

book  has  of  late  made  a  greater  sensation  in  French 

society  than  M.  Villemain’s  Souvenirs.  Many  reasons 
■will  account  for  this  interest :  the  public  were  naturally  curious 
for  a  work,  which  was  to  break  a  silence  of  several  years ;  the 
men  who  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  had  taken  a  part 
in  the  politics  of  their  country,  were  anxious  to  obtain  informa¬ 
tion  upon  the  periotl  immediately  preceding  that  of  their  own 
activity ;  whilst  to  those  of  an  older  date,  the  name  of  M.  de 
Narbonne  (the  hero  of  M.  Villemain’s  first  volume)  promised 
a  memorial  of  their  own  times ;  lastly,  the  mass,  included  in 
the  term  *  general  readers,’  were  instinctively  assured  of  the 
satisfaction  in  store  for  it  from  this  remarkable  publication.  But 
to  make  our  readers  fully  aware  of  the  various  bearings  of  the 
volumes  now  before  us,  it  will  be  as  well  to  recall  summarily 
to  their  memories  the  principal  occurrences  of  3kl.  Villemain’s 
career. 

Born  in  Paris  at  the  end  of  1791,  the  first  recollections  of 
Abel  Francois  Villeinain  did  not,  as  was  the  case  with  too 
many  of  his  older  contemporaries,  revert  to  the  revolutionary 
saturnalia  with  such  vivacity  as  to  make  him  identify  despotism 
with  security,  or  offer  up  hymns  to  the  subtle  Cajsar  whose 
victory  over  anarchy  was  the  death-blow  of  freedom.  When  the 
boy  whose  fame  was  to  be  so  precocious,  began  to  receive  the 
first  impression  of  public  events,  the  liberator  had  already 
grown  into  a  tyrant,  and  the  hero  of  the  18th  Brumaire  was  far 
advanced  upon  that  fearful  path  where  each  step,  if  indeed  it  led 
to  glory,  cost  the  blood  of  the  thousands  who  were  to  have  been 
the  rising  generation  of  France.  The  amount  of  oppression 
against  which  M.  Villemain  was  to  rebel  became  manifest  years 
later,  and,  after  his  intelligence  had  been  from  boyhood  to  early 
youth  gradually  hoarding  up  treasures  of  antipathy  against  the 
system  which  hoped  in  silence  and  darkness  to  stifle  France,  his 
twentieth  year  was  destined  to  witness  that  monstrous  and  most 
wilfully  incurred  calamity  —  the  Russian  campaign  of  1812. 

From  this  early  epoch  of  M.  Villemain’s  life,  dates  also  the 
first  dawning  of  his  fame.  In  1811,  M.  de  Fontanes,  then 
Grand-Master  of  the  University,  named  him  Professor  of 
Rhetoric  at  the  College  Charlemagne,  and  the  Parisian  youth, 
80  little  disposed  to  respect,  bowed — awestruck  as  may  be  said 
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by  his  superiority — to  the  lessons  of  this  boy  of  nineteen.  The 
following  year,  the  Academic  Franqaise  proposed  for  its  prize 
essay  the  panegyric  of  Montaigne,  and  the  youthful  Professor 
gave  for  a  time  his  whole  attention  to  what  is  to  this  day 
accounted  one  of  the  most  elegant  compositions  in  the  French 
language.  He  gained  the  prize,  but,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  need¬ 
less  to  add  the  fact,  vastly  vaunted  by  some  biographers, 
namely,  that  the  famous  tlloge  de  Montaigne  was  written  in  a  week. 
Two  years  after  the  Panegyric  of  Montaigne,  the  Academy, 
by  the  proposal  of  an  Essay  on  the  ‘  Advantages  and  Disadvan- 
‘  tages  of  Criticism,’  furnished  M.  Villemain  with  a  subject  that 
really  seemed  made  on  purpose  for  him.  The  highest  distinc¬ 
tion  was  his  for  the  second  time,  and  he  may  be  fairly  said,  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Restoration,  to  have  been  the  literary  id(d 
of  the  hour. 

But,  if  his  academic  fame  could  go  no  further,  there  was  another 
point  on  which  both  the  adversaries  and  partisans  of  M.  Ville- 
main  were  less  assured.  To  what  party,  or  rather  to  what 
nuance  (for  slight  variations  of  tints  w’ere  counted  then),  to  what 
nuance  of  party  did  he  belong  ?  A  short  time  sufficed  to  show. 
In  1816  the  prize  of  eloquence  was  again  awarded  to  the  writer 
of  the  Essay  on  Montaigne,  for  a  Panegyric  on  Montesquieu  ;  and 
it  has  been  said  of  M.  Villemain,  that  in  youth  he  was  as  surely 
the  perpetual  laureate  of  the  Academy  as  he  has  since  become 
officially  its  perpetual  secretary.  The  Eloge  de  Montesquieu,  how¬ 
ever,  was  more  than  a  literary  achievement,  and  from  this  time 
forward  no  doubt  any  longer  existed  of  the  political  opinion  to 
which  M.  Villemain  lielonged.  The  moderate  liberals,  the  men 
at  whose  head  stood  Royer  Collard,  felt  that  a  new  champion 
was  added  to  their  ranks,  and  their  influence  rewarded  him 
with  the  Professorship  of  Eloquence  at  the  Sorbonne. 

With  this  nomination  began  the  real  and  active  influence  of 
M.  Villemain  upon  the  literature  of  France.  To  have  a  notion 
of  what  enthusiasm,  grounded  upon  personal  esteem  and  un¬ 
limited  admiration,  may  arrive  at,  it  will  suflice  to  talk  with  any 
of  the  men  who  at  the  period  of  these  celebrated  lessons  were 
just  expanding  into  intellectual  life.  From  all  parts  of  the 
country,  from  towns  and  provinces,  crowds  flocked  to  listen.  The 
young  Professor  was  enabled,  by  a  combination  of  qualities  pe¬ 
culiar  to  himself,  to  wield  almost  unexampled  authority  over  the 
public  mind,  and  whilst  the  French  youth  hailed  in  him  the 
courageous  liberal  who  denounced  as  a  crime  every  exclusion 
of  foreign  literature  and  of  original  genius,  the  most  pedantic 
of  the  classical  school  could  not  choose  but  admire  a  correct- 
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ness  of  diction,  a  loftiness  of  style,  tliat  at  once  proclaimed 
,  him  a  disciple  of  the  greatest  writers  of  the  siecle  de  Louis  XIV. 

M.  Villemain  is  the  first  literary  critic  of  modern  France, — 
her  first  cesthetiker,  to  use  a  German  term, — and  his  earliest 
years,  as  we  have  shown,  were  devoted  (especially  lietween  1814 
and  1825),  to  raising  the  art  whereby  the  creations  of  genius 
are  analysed  and  explained  to  the  student  to  the  height  of  a 
philosophical  science.  From  1825,  after  the  death  of  Louis 
XVII I.,  to  the  fall  of  the  monarchy  in  1830,  another  aspect 
is  observable  in  M.  Villemain’s  teaching,  as  in  that  of  most 
of  his  colleagues  of  the  Sorbonne.  ‘  France,’  says  the  eloquent 
Professor  in  a  chapter  of  his  Souvenirs,  ‘  was  already  in  pos- 

*  session  of  a  vast  number  of  Reforms,  obtained  in  the  midst 

*  of  those  controversies,  whether  speculative  or  practical,  which 

*  are  the  moral  life  of  nations.  In  ten  years  of  Represen- 

*  tative  Government  (incomplete  in  the  outset),  she  had  reco- 

*  vered  from  the  greatest  disasters  that  the  fatal  necessities  of  the 

*  spirit  of  conquest  ever  entailed  upon  a  country,  and  she  had 
‘  arrived  at  a  very  high  degree  of  well-being  and  liberty  com- 
‘  bined.  There  was  in  France  at  this  moment  (1826-1829)  con- 

*  siderable  happiness  with  less  security ;  much  material  prosperity 
'and  a  singular  agitation  of  the  public  mind.’ 

This  is  the  very  state  of  all  others  which  most  favours  the 
absorption  by  the  political  spirit  of  whatever  the  realm  of 
Intellect  contains.  jPoetry,  eloquence, — whether  of  the  schools 
or  the  bar, — art  of  all  kinds,  the  stage,  and  society  itself,  become 
the  conductors  of  opposition  as  surely  as  parliamentary  debates. 
Allusions  are  seized  hold  of  at  every  turn,  and  often  even 
denounced  or  applauded,  as  the  case  may  be,  where  they  were 
wholly  unintended.  In  the  history  of  all  nations  such  epochs 
have  served  to  bring  out  tenfold  the  natural  talent ;  to  increase 
tenfold  the  merited  influence  of  those  teachers  whose  office  it  is 
to  awaken  in  the  attentive  youth  around  them  the  deep  and 
genuine  sense  of  the  sublime.  At  such  periods  there  mingles 
with  the  study  of  the  great  achievements  and  great  thoughts  of 
the  past,  a  sort  of  present  life,  which  animates  and  inspires  both 
master  and  disciple ;  and  he  who  before  was  but  the  priest  of  a 
Hero-worship,  conceives  the  hope  of  becoming  a  hero  himself  I 
To  be  doing  is  man’s  natural  impulse,  and  by  as  much  as  he  is 
the  more  active,  by  so  much  is  he  the  healthier  and  the  better. 
Reduce  a  noble  intelligence  to  the  mere  duty  of  recording  dead 
events,  of  commenting  upon  words  without  application  to  his 
ow'u  immediate  sphere  of  existence,  you  interest  the  brain  only, 
and  draw  forth  the  qualities  which  are  after  all  but  necessaiy^^  to 
the  composition  of  a  clever  and  methodical  archivist ;  but  imbue 
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the  same  spirit  with  the  conviction  that  his  words  are  actions, 
that  of  his  lessons  and  ideas  tliere  shall  be  something  born ;  place 
upon  his  shoulders  the  glorious  load  of  active  responsibility, 
which,  whilst  it  excites  his  best  energies,  steadies  him ;  and  then, 
if  he  be  honest,  you  shall  see  before  you  not  a  rhetorician  but  a 
patriot,  ‘  not  an  author,’  to  use  Pascal’s  fine  expression,  ‘  but  a 
man.’  Nowhere  was  the  truth  of  this  better  exemplified  than  in 
the  case  of  France  in  the  latter  years  of  the  Eestoration.  ViUe- 
main.  Cousin,  Guizot,  —  to  mention  merely  the  chiefs  of  those 
famous  schools  in  which  the  students  were  the  flower  of  the 
Parisian  youth, — were  carried  to  the  pitch  of  elevation  they 
attained  by  the  proud  consciousness  of  creative  power ;  they 
felt  that  they  imparted  life,  and  could  almost  follow  the  ignition 
of  each  ardent  soul  at  the  spark  barely  emitted  from  their  own. 
That  they  were  over-impatient,  —  that  they  committed  a  great 
(perhaps,  for  the  honour  and  liberty  of  their  country  an  irre¬ 
mediable)  mistake, — this,  we  imagine,  none  of  them  now  hesitates 
to  admit ;  but  therein  can  be  found  no  argument  against  either 
the  purity  of  their  conviction  or  its  depth.  Had  they  been  older 
men,  tliey  might  have  shown  greater  prudence,  they  could  not 
have  been  more  sincere. 

It  is  to  this  and  the  preceding  period  of  the  Empire  that 
M.  Yillemain’s  Souvenirs  relate,  although  he  has  somewhat 
inaccurately  described  them  as  contemporary  history.  The  revo¬ 
lutions  he  has  witnessed,  and  the  political  experiments  in  which 
he  lias  borne  some  part,  belong  altogether  to  the  past ;  but 
one  of  the  resources  of  French  literature  in  its  present  state 
is,  to  satirise  the  present  by  a  contrast  with  former  liberties  or 
a  parallel  with  other  epochs  of  despotism.  It  is  scarcely  neces¬ 
sary,  we  presume,  to  prove  to  the  followers  of  any  political 
sect  the  unripeness  of  France  for  Republican  institutions.  The 
ultra-democrats  of  America  stigmatise  her  as  unworthy  of  them : 
so  let  it  be  :  unworthy  or  not,  even  they  recognise  her  unfitness 
for  them.  Remains,  then,  monarchy,  constitutional  or  absolute 
monarchy,  or  wliat  is  known  since  Montesquieu  by  the  name  of 
a  mixed  principle  of  government :  against  the  applicability  of 
this,  which  the  larger  portion  of  genuine  Liberals  admit  to  be 
the  most  perfect  form  of  Government  of  which  man's  imperfect 
nature  is  capable,  we  have  the  two  abortive  attempts  of  the 
Restoration  and  Louis  Philippe’s  reign,  *  If,’  it  is  alleged  very 
generally  now,  ‘if  France  were  callable  of  supporting  a  Consti- 

*  tutlonal  Government,  the  two  Revolutions  of  1830  and  1848 

*  W'ould  not  have  succeeded  so  well.’  And  then  the  word 

*  tyrant’  is  applied  to  Charles  X.,  and  Louis  Philippe  is  ac¬ 
cused  of  corruption.  But  tliis  is  not  a  true  view  of  the  case. 
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In  tlie  first  place,  the  excuse  of  tyranny  will  not  do;  for  if 
that  alone  were  to  be  a  cause  for  the  fall  of  a  government  in 
France,  if  the  suppression  of  freedom  were  inevitably  to  produce 
revolution,  what  reason  would  be  found  for  the  existence  (sup¬ 
pose  it  even  momentary)  of  the  present  state  of  things  ?  The 
mere  accusation  of  corruption  will  not  stand  any  better  as  re¬ 
gards  Louis-Philippe ;  for  corruption  as  bad,  nay  worse,  and  to 
the  full  as  well  known  and  as  much  talked  of  (though  not  in 
print),  exists  at  the  present  hour.  Where,  then,  lies  the  cause 
of  the  fall  of  the  one,  and  of  the  duration  of  the  other  ?  That 
is  what  we  hope  to  explain,  and  what  we  think  has  been  but  too 
little  considered  on  this  side  of  the  Channel. 

‘A  man  does  not  die  of  this  or  that  malady,’  one  of  the 
cleverest  physicians  in  Europe  is  in  the  habit  of  aflSrming ;  ‘  he 
‘  dies  of  his  own  weakness  and  inability  to  resist  disease.’  And 
so  with  governments.  None  are  perfect —  none  are  without 
their  detractors,  their  opponents,  their  violent  haters  even ;  but 
their  force  lies  in  their  Power  of  Resistance ;  in  the  greater  mass 
of  interests  they  assimilate  with  their  own ;  in  the  stronger 
energies  they  develope,  and  consequently  enlist  in  their  own 
defence ;  in  the  wider  expansion  they  afford  to  whatever  is  fer¬ 
menting  in  the  national  mind.  Closely  examined,  the  whole 
secret  of  Constitutional  Government  depends  on  the  proper 
comprehension  of  the  words  balances  and  checks,  on  the  sincere 
co-operation  of  all  parties  to  turn  this  word  into  a  reality.  Over 
and  over,  England  has  been  rescued  by  the  deep  and  practical 
consciousness  our  political  men  and  political  parties  have  of  this 
truth ;  but  once  only  in  France  are  its  workings  to  be  traced, 
and  one  man  alone  seems  to  have  been  a\vare  of  its  importance. 
That  man  was  Louis  XVIII. 

The  great  mistake  we  are  habitually  guilty  of  is  that  of 
judging  other  countries  from  our  own  point  of  view  ;  of  raising 
for  their  conduct  in  our  own  minds  a  standard  of  what  we  think 
right,  and  imparting  to  them  our  own  likes  and  dislikes.  We 
are  apt  to  regard  France,  for  instance,  with  Protestant  eyes,  and 
take  into  no  account  the  natural  influence  of  religion,  —  France 
being,  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  Catholic,  and  not  being,  as  we 
falsely  suppose,  by  any  means  generally  irreligious.  We  also 
do  not  sufficiently  examine  the  essence  and  action  of  Royalism 
in  France,  because  we  know  of  no  equivalent  for  it  among  our¬ 
selves.  These  two  points,  nevertheless,  should  be  borne  in  mind 
(not  exaggerated,  but  received  for  what  they  are  worth)  by 
whoever  would  attain  to  a  real  understanding  of  the  past,  the 
present,  or  the  future  state  of  France. 

As  opposed  to  any  accidental  form  of  government  —  whether 
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Republic,  Military  Despotism,  or  Empire, — the  two  different 
Monarchies  of  the  elder  Bourbons  and  of  the  Orleans  branch 
make  b&t  one  continued  effort  of  Constitutional  Royalty,  from 
1815  to  1830;  but,  considered  in  themselves  and  in  detail  as 
relative  to  the  minute  workings  of  the  Constitutional  principle, 
there  is  not  a  wider  space  between  Charles  X.  and  his  ambitious 
cousin,  Louis  Philippe,  than  between  the  former  and  his  brother, 
Louis  XVIII.  Louis  Philippe  penetrated  as  little  into  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  Constitutional  Government  as  did  Charles  X.,  and 
was  even  less  ready  to  submit  to  its  restrictions.  He  did  not 
comprehend  the  sacrifices  which  the  constitutional  principle  re¬ 
quires  ;  and,  instead  of  the  immaculate  good  faith  that  is  indis¬ 
pensable  in  a  constitutional  King,  he  was  constantly  attempting 
to  outwit  some  one,  or  obtain  something  by  cunning  and  curious 
means.  ‘  Ha  !  ha  !  IM. - exclaimed  lie  one  evening  (laugh¬ 

ing  heartily  at  the  joke)  to  one  of  his  ministers,  ‘  I  sent  you  a 
‘  surprise  to-day  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers — you  did  not  suspect 
‘  your  bill  would  be  thrown  out  there  1’  It  should  be  remarked 
that  the  bill  in  question  was  one  on  which  the  ministry  had  no 
foreknowledge  of  the  king’s  opposition,  and  the  latter,  to  avoid 
discussion,  had  simply  thought  it  safer  to  make  sure  of  a  hostile 
majority  ready  to  act  at  the  last  moment  in  the  Chamber  of 
Peers.  That  the  necessity  of  real  balances  and  checks,  and  not 
purely  nominal  ones,  did  not  strike  Louis  Philippe,  is  proved  by 
the  disregard  he  evinced  towards  the  Upper  House  as  a  political 
agent.  ‘  M.  Villemain,’  said  he  one  day  to  the  author  of  the 
i^uvenirs  Contcmporains,  ‘  you  are  in  the  opposition  ?  ’  ‘  No, 

‘  Sire,’  was  the  reply ;  ‘  but  I  discuss  according  to  my  con- 
‘  science  ’  (  je  discute).  ‘  If  I  had  known,  M.  Villemain,’  con¬ 
tinued  the  King,  ‘  I  would  not  have  made  you  a  peer  of  France.’ 
At  this  the  astonishment  of  one  of  the  sincerest  advocates  of 
representative  government  in  France  was  so  unbounded  that 
he  could  not  avoid  showing  it.  ‘  In  heaven’s  name,  Sire,’  re¬ 
torted  M.  Villemain,  ‘  what,  then,  does  your  Majesty  imagine 
‘  the  Chamber  of  Peers  to  be  ?  ’  ‘A  court  of  justice,’  w'as  the 
answer,  ‘  a  supreme  tribunal.’ 

Louis  XVIII.,  unlike  his  two  successors,  ‘had  learnt'  some¬ 
thing  in  exile,  and  ‘  had  forgotten '  much.  During  his  residence 
in  England  he  had  really  studied  and  understood  tlie  working 
of  constitutional  government,  and  when  he  mounted  the  throne, 
he  gave  France  in  all  sincerity  representative  institutions,  nor 
in  any  one  single  instance  did  he  ever  play  false  either  to  his 
ministers  or  the  country.  He  had  the  one  prime  virtue  that 
renders  a  man  worthy  to  rule  others ;  that  of  putting  aside  his 
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own  private  sympathies  and  antipathies,  and  retmning  only 
those  which  belonged  to  his  situation.  He  had,  indeed,  no  great 
love  of  liberalism,  yet  really  liberal  institutions  were  tile  orna¬ 
ment  of  his  reign,  and  a  spirit  of  large  and  genuine  liberalism 
pervaded  all  his  acts.  He  had  no  extraordinary  taste  for  the 
arts  or  enthusiasm  for  literature  (his  literary  pursuits  were 
bounded  by  his  love  for  certain  Latin  authors),  yet  never  did 
literature  or  modern  French  art  arrive  at  a  higher  pitch  of 
development  than  during  his  reign.  He  had  no  worship  for 
honesty  and  uprightness  because  of  their  beauty  and  their 
truth,  nor  had  he,  more  than  Louis  Philippe,  any  esteem  or 
res|)ect  for  human  nature;  but  his  sound  sharp  intellect  had 
simply  impressed  him  with  the  policy  of  honesty,  and  he  had  (in 
that  the  exact  reverse  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans)  gained  the  con¬ 
viction  that  it  is  safer  to  expand  and  elevate  the  national  spirit 
of  a  country  you  are  called  upon  to  govern,  than  to  debase  it. 
His  constant  aim  was  to  develope  to  the  utmost  the  internal 
energies  of  the  nation,  so  directing  them  that  the  free  and 
natural  expansion  of  each  made  it  a  counterpoise  to  the  possible 
encroachments  of  the  others.  The  proof  of  this  (if  proof  were 
needed)  would  He  in  the  fact  that  Louis  XVIII.’s  only  enemies 
Avere  the  ultra- royalist  and  retrograde  party,  to  whom  he  made 
the  fewest  imaginable  concessions,  but  whom  he  tried  to  keep  in 
good  humour  by  satisfactions  of  vanity.  Monsieur,  Comte  de 
Provence,  Louis  XVIII.,  was  a  born  king,  in  the  best  and  high¬ 
est  sense  of  the  word,  and  one  Avhose  firm  belief  in  the  insepara¬ 
bility  of  the  country’s  real  Interests  from  the  real  interests  of  the 
crown,  would  have  spared  France  all  her  future  troubles  could  it 
have  descended  with  equal  force  to  his  successor.  The  precise 
contrary  of  the  judgment  passed  by  Tacitus  upon  Galba  may  be 
applied  to  this  Prince,  for  it  was  the  possession  of  sovereign 
power  which  showed  him  so  capable  of  wielding  it. 

"NVe  have  permitted  ourselves  this  digression  in  order  to  show 
the  reader  that  perhaps  once,  and  once  only,  since  her  terrible 
revolution  of  1789,  was  France  in  the  full  possession  of  a 
truly  constitutional  government,  and  that  she  deeply  appre¬ 
ciated  its  benefits.  During  the  first  ten  years  of  the  restoration, 
France  was  strong  in  herself,  and  any  attack  then  would  have 
found  her  capable  of  resistance.  She  has  never  been  so  since, 
and  she  has  yielded  in  turn  to  every  violence  and  every  oppres¬ 
sion.  M.  Villemaln,  whose  interesting  picture  of  France  in 
1825,  has  led  us  into  the  foregoing  remarks,  is  assuredly  an  im¬ 
partial  witness.  History  will  probably  always  place  his  name 
foremost  among  the  ‘men  of  July;’ yet  his  testimony  comes 
entirely  to  the  support  of  what  we  have  advanced,  and  what 
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we  believe  no  man  of  intelligence  or  really  liberal  judgment 
will  be  now  found  in  France  to  deny. 

M.  Villemain’s  political  career  began  with  the  Revolution  of 
1830.  From  the  moment  of  the  establishment  of  the  Orleans 
dynasty,  the  academician,  the  professor  of  eloquence,  the  man  of 
letters,  all  disappeared,  making  room  for  the  active  politician, 
the  peer  of  F ranee,  the  minister,  whose  parliamentary  oratory 
alone  recalled  to  his  hearers  the  great  critic,  the  inspired  lec¬ 
turer  of  1825.  Twice  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  saw 
him  at  its  head,  and  twice  the  University  of  France  received 
him  as  Grand-Master.  His  first  entrance  into  office  was  with 
Marshal  Soult  in  1839,  his  second,  with  M.  Guizot  in  1840. 
He  remained  Minister  upwards  of  five  years,  and  during  that 
time  a  rare  spirit  of  enlightened  liberality  was  infused  into  what¬ 
ever  was  connected  with  educational  administration.  Perhaps, 
even  M.  Villemain’s  indexible  liberalism  (we  find  no  other  word 
to  suit  that  courageous  tolerance,  that  elevated  impartiality,  which 
threats  and  flattery  were  alike  unable  to  daunt  or  to  deceive,) 
was  embarrassing  to  some  of  his  colleagues,  and  disagreeable  to 
tlie  King :  it  was  generally  thought  he  owed  to  their  combined 
dislike  the  loss  of  a  place  his  talents  and  renown  so  well  qualified 
him  to  fill.  But  never  did  the  parity  of  elevation  in  character 
and  intellect  evince  itself  more  clearly  than  in  the  way  in  which 
]M.  Villemaln  met  the  offers  of  compensation  made  to  him 
shortly  after.  When,  in  1844,  M.  Villemain  left  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Instruction,  Marshal  Soult  proposed  to  the  Chamber 
to  award  him  a  legislative  pension  of  the  amount  of  15,000 
francs.  M.  Villemain  instantly  protested  publicly  against  this 
measure  by  a  formal  demand  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  law,  and 
Marshal  Soult  himself,  in  consequence,  announced  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  pro[)osition,  expressing  his  deep  regret  at  M.  Ville¬ 
main’s  determination. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  dwell  on  M.  Villemain’s  remark¬ 
able  talent  for  depicting  character,  or  the  marvellous  aptitude 
with  which  he  animates  the  figures  of  the  past,  and  produces 
living  to  our  sense  the  men  of  whom  w’e  have  heard  traditionally, 
and  before  whose  revived  reality  we  stand  suddenly  impressed, 
and  inwsirdly  exclaiming,  ‘Yes;  so  they  must  have  been.’  We 
have  said  of  M.  de  Narbonne  that  he  was  one  of  the  principal 
subjects  of  M.  Villemain’s  Souvenirs,  and  we  have  said  this  de¬ 
signedly.  The  real  aim  of  M.  Villemain’s  book  (and  there¬ 
upon  depends  its  value,  as  well  as  its  novelty)  is  to  paint 
France  as  she  was  during  the  twenty  years  that  elapsed  be¬ 
tween  1810  and  1830,  to  reconstruct  the  social  edifice,  and 
whilst  exhibiting  the  apparent  grandeur  of  its  architecture,  its 
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marble  columns  and  majestic  porticoes,  to  direct  attention  to 
the  worm  which,  all  the  while,  is  silently  gnawing  at  the  beams 
and  rafters,  and  whose  labour  is  that  of  inevitable  destruc¬ 
tion.  In  the  biography  of  M.  de  Narbonne,  we  see  the 
worm  at  work  at  home,  whilst,  to  superficial  eyes,  the  giant 
strides  of  the  Conqueror  abroad  were,  on  the  contrary,  basing 
stability  of  dominion  upon  perpetual  triumph.  In  the  ‘  Recol- 
‘  lections  of  the  Sorbonne  in  1825,’  we  are  shown,  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  studies  best  loved,  of  the  liberties  most  prized  — 
the  barely  perceptible  germ  of  what  is  later  to  expand  into 
revolt.  Once  only  (in  the  portion  of  the  volume  relating  to 
M.  de  Feletz  et  <pielques  Salons  de  son  Temps)  we  have  a  picture 
of  France  in  her  full  summer  noon  of  prosperity,  when  the 
clouds  of  the  dawn  have  gone  from  the  face  of  her  political 
heaven,  and  not  a  breath  of  wind  has  yet  arisen  to  herald  the 
storm  of  the  darker  hours.  Confident  in  her  government  and  in 
herself, —  healthy,  industrious,  hopeful  and  free, — we  may  there 
contemplate  France  as  she  has  never  been  since,  in  one  brief, 
happy  moment  of  repose. 

To  depict  the  internal  agitations  of  the  First  Empire,  to  which 
despotism  affixed  such  a  marble  mask  of  outward  calm,  no  one 
was  better  situated  than  M.  Villemain ;  for  no  one  was  so  con¬ 
stantly  admitted  into  the  privacy  of  those  who  were  themselves 
most  advanced  in  the  secrets  of  their  master’s  counsels.  The 
youth  already  distinguished  by  M.  de  Fontanes  was  soon  the 
inseparable  companion  of  M.  de  Narbonne,  the  often  involuntary 
and  indirect  confidant  of  the  sovereign’s  perplexities  or  Titanic 
schemes.  AVhen  Bonaparte  desires  M.  de  Narbonne  to  give  him 
some  notes  upon  the  Papal  question,  fidly  explaining  why  he  so 
earnestly  advocates  the  immediate  restoration  to  lil)erty  of 
Pius  VII.  and  the  granting  of  all  his  claims,  it  is  to  M.  Ville¬ 
main  that  the  Emperor’s  favourite  aide-de-camp  applies  to  furnish 
him  with  the  various  sources  and  documents  on  which  he  in¬ 
tends  founding  his  arguments. 

AVhen,  on  the  eve  of  the  Russian  campaign  of  1812,  M. 
de  Narbonne  is  sent  for  one  day  suddenly  to  Saint  Cloud  to 
listen  to  the  ever-rejicated  rhapsodies  of  the  fated  Hero,  it  is 
M.  Villemain  who,  seated  in  a  corner  of  the  carriage  reading 
Chateaubriand’s  Itineraire,  to  while  away  time,  receives  the 
first  recoil  of  the  shock  felt  a  moment  before  by  his  illustrious 
friend.  After  giving  the  order  to  drive  grand  train  to  Paris  to 
the  Due  de  Bassano’s,  M.  de  Narbonne,  pressing  his  hands  upon 
his  forehead  and  apparently  recalling  to  his  mind  what  had  just 
passed,  and  forming,  as  it  were,  a  more  distinct  idea  of  it  to  him¬ 
self,  murmxirs :  *  AVhat  a  man  !  great  heavens !  what  ideas  I  what 
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dreams!  "Where  is  the  keeper  of  this  genius?  It  is  not  to  be 
believed  I  Either  Bedlam  or  the  Pantheon  !  ’  A  few  moments 
after,  he  turns  towards  his  companion,  and  with  an  absent  air, 
takes  up  the  volume  on  which  the  latter  had  been  engaged,  and 
reading  aloud  the  title,  Itineraire  de  Paris  a  Jerusalem  passant 
par  la  Grece,  ‘  You  are  happy,  young  man,  to  he  able  to 
‘  employ  yourself  thus,’  he  adds,  with  a  sigh ;  ‘  Itineraire  de 
‘  Paris  a  Jerusalem,  forsooth  !  The  road  is  a  long  one,  if  you 
‘  will ;  but  we  have  something  else  before  us  than  that  —  another 
‘way  to  study,  ma  foi! — another  sort  of  armed  pilgrimage  to 
*  undertake,  in  order  to  reach  Moscow  and  tlie  Cross  of  the  great 
‘  Ivsm  I  It  is  not  a  question  this  time  of  burning  on  the  high- 
‘  way  the  beard  of  some  peaceful  old  Turk,  taking  horse-exercise 
‘  for  liis  pleasure  ;  nor  of  shouting  out,  in  tlie  ruins  of  Sparta, 

‘  three  times,  “  Leonidas  !  ”  who  is  naturally  enough  deaf  to  the 
‘  appeal.’ 

When  repeating  these  words  of  M.  de  Narbonne,  M.  Ville- 
inain  closes  the  page  by  saying  :  ‘  The  man  I  knew  habitually 
‘  so  calm,  of  such  a  serene  elevation  of  soul,  seemed  now,  in 
‘  thought,  in  tone,  in  the  very  movement  of  his  lips,  to  be  a  prey 
‘  to  an  irritation,  I  had  never  observed  in  liim  before ;  there  was 
‘a  mixture  of  sadness  and  irony,  a  bitterness  that,  in  him, 
‘bewildered  me.  I  remained  silent  respectfully,  before  this 
‘  patriotic  grief,  and  half  inclined  to  blush  for  the  litenuy  ec- 
‘  Stacy  into  which  I  had  allowed  myself  to  fall  a  moment  ago. 

‘  I  fancied  I  had  sucklenly  gained  an  insight  into  the  sad  realities 
‘  of  existence,  and  I  felt  I  had  learnt  more  in  that  short  instant 
‘  than  many  hours  of  book-reading  could  have  afforded  me.’ 

Before  ])roceeding  further  with  the  details  of  this  most  tragical 
period  of  Bonaparte’s  life,  we  will  briefly  recall  the  circumstances 
which  had  placed  AI.  de  Narbonne  in  such  close  juxtaposition 
to  him. 

Destined  by  birth  and  favour  to  live  in  the  intimacy  of  the 
Court  of  France,  after  having  been  the  companion  and  Che¬ 
valier  d’llonneur  of  Mesdames  the  daughters  of  Louis  XV., 
Louis  de  Narbonne,  when  the  Revolution  of  1789  had  broken  out, 
accepted  the  post  of  most  responsibility  ami  most  danger,  that  of 
Alinistcr  of  War.  lie  so  distinguished  himself  in  this  capacity, 
th.at  a  year  after  (1793),  when  he  had  been  forced  to  fly  France, 
we  find  the  following  record  of  the  opinion  conceived  of  him  by 
Mr.  Pitt: — ‘  Ahl  M.  de  Narbonne,’  sjtid  the  English  Minister 
to  him  one  day,  ‘what  did  you  not  do  for  your  wretched 
‘  country!  it  is  truly  marvellous  to  see  how  in  a  few'  months  you 
‘  inaiuiged  to  rcmantle  her  fortresses,  recruit  her  garrisons,  and 
‘  put  in  readiness  an  army  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men.’ 
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For  eight  or  nine  years  M.  de  Narbonne  remained  in  exile, 
principally  in  Switzerland,  where  he  formed  an  intimacy  with 
Louis  Philippe  d’Orleans.  It  was  not  till  the  second  year  of 
the  Consulate,  in  1802,  that  he  returned  to  France,  and  on 
arriving  in  Paris,  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  all  his  English 
friends,  whom  the  i)eace  of  Amiens  had  attracted  thither.  His 
one  chief  intimate  was  Mr.  Fox,  for  whom  he  had  such  u 
sincere  affection,  tliat  after  that  statesman’s  death,  he  used  to  say 
he  had  always  meant,  in  case  of  any  accident  occurring  to 
himself,  to  appoint  him  to  the  guardianship  of  his  youngest  child. 
This  friendship  for  Fox  was  tlie  cause  of  M.  de  ^N^irbonue’s  first 
active  employment  by  Bonaparte.  AVhen,  in  1806,  the  negotia¬ 
tion  was  set  on  foot  by  the  cjibinets  of  St.  James’s  and  of  the 
Tuilerles,  in  order  to  make  an  attempt  to  restore  ])eace.  Lord 
Lauderdale  was  commissioned  to  treat  for  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  M.  de  Narbonne  was  fixed  upon  by  Napoleon  as  the 
person  best  calculated  to  meet  him.  Things  advanced  slowly, 
as  we  already  know,  and  the  Dictator,  unmindful  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  enterprise  itself,  and  of  the  fresh  obstacle  opposed 
to  it  in  the  shape  produced  by  Fox’s  death,  conceived  a  sus¬ 
picion  of  M.  de  Narbonne’s  sincerity,  and  ordered  Fouche,  then 
Minister  of  Police,  to  investigate  narrowly  the  conduct  of  the 
plenipotentiary.  Fouche’s  report  was  favourable  in  the  ex¬ 
treme,  and  Bonaparte’s  notions  of  possible  treachery  were  put 
to  flight ;  but  still  the  tide  of  M.  de  Narbonne’s  favour  had 
not  yet  set  in,  and  he  remained  for  three  years  longer  in  com¬ 
parative  obscurity  and  complete  inaction.  Suddenly,  in  1809, 
the  news  was  sent  to  him  of  his  restoration  to  the  rank  he 
had  occupied  in  the  army,  before  the  revolution ;  and  with  his 
title  of  General,  he  received  his  appointment  as  Governor  of 
the  town  of  Raab,  and  the  order  to  take  his  immediate  de¬ 
parture  for  Hungary.  This  was  the  real  opening  of  his  political 
and  diplomatic  career.  He  was  sent  into  the  Austrian  States, 
in  order  to  watch  the  movements  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary, 
and  to  take  advantage  of  any  discontent  that  should  favour  a 
detachment  from  the  Austrian  crown,  and  the  creation  of  in- 
de[)endent  sovereignties  under  a  French  ])rotectorate.  The 
treaty  of  Vienna,  however,  for  a  time,  put  an  end  to  these  com¬ 
binations,  and  M.  de  Narbonne  was  removed  to  tlie  Government 
of  Trieste.  He  had  not  been  long  tliere  when  the  accession  to 
the  throne  of  Bavaria  of  Maximilian  Jose|)h,  put  Napoleon  in 
mind  of  the  intimacy  between  M.  de  Narbonne  and  the  new 
sovereign,  and  he  named  the  former  his  envoy  to  the  Court  of 
Munich.  It  was  then,  that,  in  passing  through  Vienna  on  bis 
road  from  Trieste  into  Bavaria,  M.  de  Narbonne  rendered  to 
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Napoleon  the  one  service  (it  was  then  called  so)  which  changed 
the  whole  current  of  his  future  life.  In  an  audience  to  which 
he  was  bidden  by  the  Emperor  Francis  II.,  M.  de  Narbonne 
first  received  the  suggestions  made  by  that  monarch  of  a  possible 
alliance  with  the  Conqueror,  and  instantly  wrote  an  account  of 
the  interview  to  Naitoleon,  sending  the  letter  through  Fouche, 
to  whom  he  was  under  obligations.  This  letter  preceded  by  six 
weeks  the  deliberation  in  council  upon  the  Emperor’s  marriage, 
and  was  the  first  cause  of  the  choice  made  of  an  Archduchess  of 
Austiia.  The  official  demand  of  Maria  Louisa’s  hand  followed 
speedily,  and  the  niece  of  Marie  Antoinette  was  seated  on  the 
throne  of  France.  Kecalling  M.  de  Narbonne  from  Munich, 
Bonaparte  proposed  at  once  to  give  him  the  highest  situation  in 
the  Empress’s  household,  by  naming  him  Grand  Maitre ;  but, 
for  a  rejison  that  has  never  been  entirely  fathomed,  the  Imperial 
bride  over-ruled  her  lord’s  decision,  and  maintained  in  this  jiost 
the  Comte  de  Beauharnais.  The  Emperor,  apparently  annoyed 
at  this  contretemps,  but  in  fact  not  sorry  to  be  forced  into 
giving  his  new  favourite  a  position  that  brought  him  into  nearer 
contact  with  himself,  named  as  one  of  his  aides-tle-camp.  Count 
Louis  de  Narbonne,  now  arrived  at  the  age  of  fifty-five. 

From  this  moment  forward,  the  ex-Chevalier  d’Honneur  of 
Mesdames  de  France  was  the  perpetual  companion  or  agent  of 
Bonaparte,  sometimes,  luckily,  his  adviser,  always  his  confidant 
and  most  faithful  friend.  He  it  was  who  first  received  the 
vague  communications  of  a  plan  so  monstrously  fantastic,  that 
he  held  it  for  the  mere  nightmare  of  conquest.  But  as  his 
imperial  interlocutor  recurred  over  and  over  to  the  same  plan, 
and  each  time  with  more  and  more  earnestness,  he  was  at  last 
forced  into  the  sad  conviction  of  the  impossibility  of  warding  off 
the  greatest  danger  that  had  ever  threatened  France.  No  argu¬ 
ments  were  of  any  avail,  no  appeals  would  move  the  iron  heart 
attracted,  compelled  by  the  magnet  of  its  fate,  and  the  invasion 
of  the  vast  empire  of  the  North  was  irrevocably  decreed. 

The  more  we  study  Bonaparte,  as  he  appears  to  us  in  his  con¬ 
versations  with  M.  de  Narbonne,  the  more  we  are  unavoidably, 
irresistibly  struck  by  the  constant  and  undeniable  evidences  of 
morbid  excitement,  almost  amounting  to  an  aberration  of  in¬ 
tellect.  It  was  not  so  much  to  follow  up  any  fixed  system 
of  policy,  as  to  arrive  at  the  realisation  of  a  kind  of  dream, 
that  Napoleon  invaded  Bussia.  Listen  to  all  his  rhapsodies 
about  Alexander,  to  his  theories  upon  the  Tartaric  race,  to  his 
wild  Utopia  of  the  future.  ‘  Will  you  never  be  convinced,  Nar- 
‘  bonne?’  we  hear  him  say  one  day,  ‘you  who  are  so  well  versed 
*  in  history !  Do  you  not  see  that  I  am  doing  what  Marius  did. 
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*  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  when,  with  his  veterans,  scorched 

*  by  the  African  sun,  he  twice  crushed  the  armies  of  the  North 

‘  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aix,  and  put  off  for  three  centuries 
‘  the  invasion  of  the  Goths  ?  The  extermination  of  the  Kymf)ri 
‘  is  the  first  necessity  of  empire,  and  in  that  same  blootl  has  im- 
‘  perialism  always  found  fresh  strength  successively  under  Trajan, 
‘and  Aurelian,  and  Theodosius!’  (Vol.  i.  p.  161.)  ‘  The  only 

*  difficulty  of  this  expedition  is  a  moral  one,’  he  used  to  repeat ; 
‘  We  must,  whilst  profiting  by  the  energy  of  the  revolutionary 
‘  spirit,  not  set  loose  its  jtassions ;  we  must  raise  Poland,  but  not 
‘  emancipate  it,  and  assure  the  independence  of  western  Europe, 
‘without  exciting  any  republican  fermentation  —  there  is  the 
‘  whole  problem.’  And  then  he  would  delight  in  turning  round 
somewhat  sharply  on  M.  de  Narbonne,  and  adding  —  ‘  You  were 
‘  bitten  by  all  those  fine  ideas  once,  don’t  forget  it !  You  be- 

‘  lieved  in  the  Constitution  of  1791 . 1  don’t  blame  you 

‘  for  it,  the  wisest  may  be  mistaken  ;  but  you  were  all  of  you 

‘  attempting  an  impossibility,  and  you  brought  about  that  earth- 
‘  quake  in  which  was  engulphed  my  poor  uncle,  Louis  XVLV 

This,  be  it  remarked,  was  one  of  Napoleon’s  favourite  absurd¬ 
ities  to  allude,  after  his  marriage  with  the  Archduchess  of 
Austria,  to  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  by  the  title  of ‘wmn 
‘  oncle'  But  let  us  follow  him  a  little  further,  in  the  course  of 
arguments  furnished  by  his  unlimited  ambition  ;  —  ‘I  like  the 
‘  Poles  well  enough,’  he  would  observe  ;  ‘  but  I  have  well  thought 
‘  that  over ;  I  will  have  a  camp  in  Poland,  not  a  forum.  We 
‘  can  have  a  little  bit  of  a  Diet  all  the  same  {un  lout  de  Dike), 
‘  just  to  help  the  levies  of  men  we  shall  require,  in  the  Grand 

‘  Duchy  of  Warsaw ;  but  nothing  more.  1  shall  make  war 

‘  U|)on  Alexander  courteously,  with  two  thousand  boiirhes  d  feu, 
‘  and  five  hundred  thousand  soldiers,  but  without  any  insurrec- 
‘  tion.  ...  I  shall  take  Moscow,  and  throw  the  Czar  into 
‘  Asia;  but  I  shall  not  suffer  a  club,  whether  in  Warsaw  or 

‘  Cracow  —  no  matter  where . No  !  my  dear  Nar- 

‘  bonne,  I  will  only  employ  Poland  as  a  disciplined  force,  wherc- 
‘  from  to  recruit  my  battle-fields.’ 

Against  these  notions,  as  inflexible  as  they  were  extravagant, 
no  representations  of  M.  de  Narbonne  were  of  any  avail.  He 
merely  found  himself  accused  of  not  comprehending  the  vastuess 
of  the  Emperor’s  designs,  and  what  in  fact  was  due  to  his  ex¬ 
treme  penetration,  was  set  down  precisely  to  the  reverse. 

‘I  cannot  understand  you,  Narbonne,’  was  the  perpetually 
recurring  phrase.  ‘  You  —  generally  so  confident,  and  of  cou- 
‘  rage  so  gay !  .  .  .  I  know  the  Czar.  I  had  influence 

‘  over  him  once ;  and  that  sort  of  thing  is  never  quite  destroyed. 
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*  His  imagination  must  be  powerfully  struck  —  he  will  come 

*  round  to  me  —  perhaps  even  he  may  draw  back  before  my 

*  armaments,  and  the  European  review  I  shall  pass  at  Dresden, 

‘  previous  to  sending  my  ultimatum  to  him  by  you.  If  not  — 

‘  let  destiny  have  its  way,  and  liussia  be  crushed  by  my  hatred 
‘  of  England !  .  .  .  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  intei'minable 

‘  deserts  you  talk  of,  and  at  the  end  of  which  are  conquest  and 
‘  |)eace.’  ‘  And  then,’  adds  the  chronicler,  ‘  his  eye  would  sud- 
‘  tlenly  assume  a  glare  that  made  his  listener’s  blood  run  cold  ;  ’ 
and  M.  de  Narbonne  has  left  the  record  of  the  following  tirade, 
peculiarly  interesting  to  the  English  reader. 

‘  “  After  all,  mon  cher”  (and  his  aide-de-cauip  observes,  ‘  he  spoke 
with  the  tone  of  a  man  under  the  influence  of  a  dream,’)  “  this  long, 
long  road  is  the  road  to  India.  Alexander  started  from  a  greater 
distance  than  Moscow,  to  reach  the  Ganges.  I  have  often  thought  of 
it,  ever  since  St.  Jean  d’Acre.  If  I  had  not  been  forced  into  aban¬ 
doning  that  siege,  1  should  have  conquered  half  Asia,  then,  and  taken 
Europe  from  the  other  side,  in  order  to  seize  the  thrones  of  France 
and  Italy  on  my  return  home.  Now,  it  is  from  the  extremity  of 
Europe  that  I  must  start,  so  as  to  come  down  from  Asia,  and  get  at 
England . I  have  the  map  and  the  exact  state  of  the  popu¬ 

lations  to  be  encountered,  in  order  to  go  from  Teflis  and  Erivan  to 
tlie  English  possessions  in  India.  It  is  a  less  terrible  campaign  than 
that  which  w’e  shall  commence  three  months  hence.  Moscow  is 
3,000  kilometres  from  Paris,  and  there  will  no  doubt  be  some  few 
battles  on  the  road.  But,  however,  we  will  suppose  Moscow  taken, 
Russia  cast  down,  the  Czar  either  reconciled  to  me  or  killed  by  some 
domestic  conspiracy,  and  pray  tell  me,  then,  if  for  a  grand  army  of 
Frenchmen,  starting  from  Teflis,  there  be  not  an  opening  up  to  the 
Ganges,  whose  banks  it  will  be  sufficient  to  touch  with  a  French 
sword,  in  order  to  throw  down  throughout  India  the  entire  edifice  of 
the  English  mercantile  grandeur  ?  It  will  be  the  expedition  of  the 
nineteenth  century  —  gigantic,  I  avow,  but  of  quite  possible  execu¬ 
tion . You  see,  now,  that  every  tiling  commands  me  to  go  to 

Moscow . and  you  will  allow,  I  hope,  that  all  is  pretty 

wisely  combined.  All  is  provided  for,  barring  always  the  hand  of 
Providence,  which,  I  conceive,  will  not  fail  us.”  ’ 

jM.  de  Narbonne’s  sometimes  unbroken  silence  amid  the  stun¬ 
ning  clash  of  these  formidable  ideas,  served  as  little  as  his  more 
direct  opposition  to  arrest  Bonaparte  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
schemes. 

‘  “  Do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  deceived,”  he  would  continue,  “  I  am 
a  true  Roman  Emperor;  I  am  of  the  best  race  of  Caesars — those  who 
are  founders.  Chateaubriand,  in  I  forget  what  number  of  the  Mer- 
cure,  has  tacitly  compared  me  to  Tiberius.  A  good  notion,  indeed ! 
Trajan,  Diocletian,  Aurelian,  if  you  will ;  one  of  those  men,  born  of 
themselves,  and  who  overturned  the  world.  Why,  now,  how  is  it  that 
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you’who  are  so  familiar  with  these  things,  how  is  it  that  you  are  not 
struck  with  the  likeness  of  my  government  to  that  of  Diocletian  ? 
See  the  close-woven  web  I  continue  to  extend  so  far :  then,  too,  the 
eye  of  the  master,  from  which  none  can  escape,  and  the  civil  authority 
that  I  have  maintained  omnipotent  in  the  midst  of  a  purely  warlike 
empire.  As  to  Trajan,  I  fancy  it  is  no  flatlerie  dopcra  to  compare 
me  to  him  !  ”  * 

It  was  from  such  conversations  as  these  that  M.  de  Narbonne, 
terrified,  confused,  doubting  almost  of  his  own  reason,  used  to 
return  with  that  ‘  air  of  sadness  and  irony,’  and  that  ‘  bitterness 
‘  of  tone,’  which  so  surprised  and  impressed  his  youthful  listener. 
Perhaps  the  most  curious  effect  produced  by  this  part  of  M. 
Villemain’s  book,  is  the  way  in  which  it  brings  home  to  the 
reader  the  state  of  feeling  in  France  during  the  last  four  or  five 
years  of  the  Empire.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  France,  under 
Napoleon,  is  rarely  at  home,  if  we  may  so  express  it  The  great 
events  of  her  national  life  occur  in  other  countries ;  her  history 
is  to  be  followed  abroad,  and  it  is  in  Berlin,  in  Vienna,  in 
Naples,  or  Madrid,  that  the  narrators  of  this  period  track  what 
they  believe  to  be  the  genius  of  France.  But  there  is  another 
reality  which  has  remained  comparatively  undescribed  till  now  ; 
another  history  which  has  had  no  historian  yet :  —  the  history 
of  the  populations  that  were  left  behind  when  the  conqueror’s 
legions  went  forth  to  their  brilliant  or  bloody  fate;  of  the 
women  who  wept,  of  the  men  who  chafed,  and  of  that  France 
which  was  not  the  F ranee  of  Austerlitz  and  Wagram,  and  which, 
worried  and  worn,  grew  to  hate  even  her  glory,  and  ended  by 
casting  off,  with  impatient  disgust,  the  man  whose  greatness  she 
had  sacrificed  herself  to  form.  The  gradual  progress  of  this 
feeling  of  revolt,  silent  but  stronger  with  each  day,  is  admirably 
depicted  by  M.  Villeiuain ;  and  we  see,  touch,  examine,  as  pal¬ 
pable  realities,  on  the  one  hand,  the  change  of  public  opinion 
from  dull  submission  to  ill-suppressed  horror ;  and,  on  the  other, 
the  fearful  darkness  which,  varied  only  by  visions  more  fearful 
still,  seems  daily  to  have  spread  wider  over  the  mind  of  the 
despot  himself. 

Not  only  M.  de  Narbonne,  but  all  who  surround,  advise  or 
implore  him  to  abandon  the  Russian  expedition.  Caulaincourt, 
Daru,  Lobau,  Duroc,  —  all  represent  the  strong  improbability 
of  success ;  and,  were  even  success  obtained,  the  frightful  price 
at  which  it  must  necessarily  be  bought.  ‘  Sire,’  observes  one 
day  M.  de  Narbonne  to  Bonaparte,  ‘  we  shall,  of  course,  follow 
‘  wherever  your  majesty  chooses  to  lead ;  we  shall  go  on,  without 
‘  a  backward  look.  As  to  me,  since  1792,  I  am  prepared  for  no 
‘matter  what;  but  I  venture  to  conjure  you,  in  the  name  of 
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‘  those  who  remain  silent,  not  to  peril  the  luck,  the  marvellous 
‘  luck  of  France,  by  dragging  it  to  the  unexplored  extremities 
‘  of  the  North.’ 

There  is  something  appalling  in  the  headlong  way  in  which, 
both  immediately  before,  and  during  the  commencement  of  the 
campaign,  Napoleon  rushes  on  the  destiny  which  lies  in  wait  for 
him.  Nowhere  do  we  find  more  evident  traces  of  this  fatal 
obstinacy  than  in  a  journal  kept  by  Duroc  during  the  campaign, 
apparently  for  his  own  personal  satisfaction ;  for  he  allowed  it, 
while  he  lived,  to  be  seen  by  none.  In  1813,  after  the  death  of 
the  Grand- jMarechal  du  Palais,  it  came  into  the  hands  of  one  of 
his  most  intimate  friends,  by  whom  it  was  communicated  to 
M.  de  Villemain.  We  read  such  passages  as  the  following :  — 

‘  The  Emperor  will  find  no  possibility  for  concluding  a  peace  at 
Smolensk,  nor  at  Moscow,  any  more  than  at  Vitepsk ;  he  will  only 
be  farther  from  France,  —  that  is  all.  Peace  will  fly  us,  as  armed 
resistance  has  vanished ;  no  battle  will  be  offered  us,  till  the  enemy 
sees  that  we  are  still  more  exhausted  by  fatigue,  and  that  a  good 
part  of  our  cavalry  is  dismounted.  If  the  Russians  are  beaten,  they 
will  rally  a  little  further  on  ;  for  we  cannot  pursue  them ;  they  will 
easily  recruit  themselves  ;  for  they  are  at  home,  whilst  we - ’ 

Some  of  these  notes  are  barely  legible,  and  indicate  the  hurry 
and  excitement  of  a  writer  ill  at  ease,  whilst  with  a  few,  some¬ 
times  unconnected,  words,  they  paint  the  perturbation  of  the 
chief  actor  in  the  drama.  For  instance  — 

‘  4th  August,  2  o’clock  in  the  morning.  —  He  took  a  bath ;  great 
agitation.  We  must  get  on  —  make  up  for  lost  time  I  We  can’t 
stay  eternally  in  this  wretched  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Wittenberg. 

‘  5th  August,  1  o’clock  in  the  morning.  —  He  dictated  a  report 
on  the  movements  of  the  different  corps  of  the  army.  The  trial 
has  been  in  vain !  Burnt  grains  of  green  rye  will  not  stop  the 
epidemic!  Dombrowski  cannot  take  the  fortress  with  1,200  horse  ; 
where  would  be  the  use  of  taking  Riga  ?  The  only  possible  thing 
now  would  be  a  stupendous  victory  ;  a  taking  of  Moscow  that  should 
astound  the  world.’ 

‘  The  Emperor  has  slept  two  hours  ;  he  showed  me  the  light  of 
dawn  at  the  horizon.  “  We  have  still,”  said  he,  “  fine  weather  for 
nearly  three  months.  I  wanted  less  for  Austerlitz  and  Tilsit.”  ’ 

‘  7th  August. — The  Emperor  has  been  very  unwell  again ;  he  has 
taken  opium.  “  Duroc,”  said  he,  “  we  must  go  on  or  die.  An  Em¬ 
peror  dies  standing,  and  in  that  case  he,  in  fact,  does  not  die.  You 
fear  the  Prussians  between  Moscow  and  France.  Remember  Jena, 
and  trust  rather  to  their  fear  than  to  their  hate.  But  for  that  we 
must  get  on,  we  must  be  doing.”  The  Emperor  is  again  unwell. 
This  fever  of  suspense  must  end.’ 

Suspense,  indeed,  most  horrible,  and  which,  after  partial 
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encounters,  so  strange  that  they  seem  like  phantom  fights,  is  to 
end  in  the  catastrophe  of  Moscow  ! 

Few  things  are  more  gloomy  than  an  account  left  by  M.  de 
Narbonne  of  an  evening  spent  in  the  smoking,  smouldering  city. 
In  a  vast  saloon  of  the  Kremlin,  warmed  by  a  colossal  stove,  and 
lighted  up  as  for  a  fete,  was  Napoleon,  surrounded  by  some  of  the 
chief  dignitaries  of  his  court.  He  walked  rapidly  up  and  down 
the  room,  trying  to  provoke  a  conversation  in  which  every  one 
should  join,  but  which,  in  fact,  was  transformed  by  the  timidity 
or  sad  preoccupations  of  those  around  into  perpetual  soliloquy. 
The  Emperor’s  talk  was  of  the  splendour  requisite  for  a  great 
empire,  of  the  importance  of  Art,  of  the  Drama  in  particular, 
and  of  the  decree  he  had  that  day  (15th  October)  signed  for 
the  organisation  of  the  Theatre  Fran^ais. 

‘  “  I  ought  to  have  consulted  you,  my  dear  Narbonne,”  exclaimed  be, 
all  at  once,  and  as  though  resolved  to  draw  some  one  into  answering 
him ;  “  you  are,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  a  lover  of  the  stage.  By  the 
by,  though,  I  think  you  like  comedy  best ;  the  manners  of  the 
grand  monde,  Celimene,  Mdlle.  Contat ;  is  it  not  so?  For  me,  I  prefer 
tragedy  to  all  —  tragedy  elevated  and  sublime,  such  as  Corneille 

wrote . I  wonder  what  possesses  the  poets  of  my  reign  ? 

Chenier  put  me  out  of  patience  with  his  Cambyses.  Why  don’t 
they  represent  Charlemagne,  8t.  Louis,  Philippe  Auguste  ?  I  have 
no  objection  either  to  foreign  subjects.  Why  don’t  they,  for  instance, 
take  Peter  the  Great,  that  man  of  granite,  who  founded  civilisation 
in  Russia  and  the  Russian  influence  in  Europe,  and  who,  a  century 
after  his  death,  forces  me  to  this  terrible  expedition.”’  (Vol.  i. 

p.  220.) 

It  is  curious  to  mark  how,  at  this  return  to  the  interest  of  the 
hour, — to  which  he  is,  as  it  were,  fatally  brought,  in  spite  of  all 
his  attempts  to  escape, — the  silence  around  the  Imperial  speaker 
is  broken,  and  the  nearest  approach  possible  to  discussion  is 
attempted  for  the  fiftieth  time. 

But  whilst  these  scenes  were  passing  in  the  midst  of  the 
Russian  snows,  what  was  the  feeling  at  home,  and  how  was 
France  preparing  to  meet  the  Sovereign  who  returned  to  her 
unconquered,  but  not  victorious,  and  who  brought  back  only 
the  miserable  remains  of  what  had  been  the  grandest  army  of 
modern  times?  M.  Villemain  will  tell  us,  for  here  he  s[)caks 
from  his  own  personal  recollection;  ‘For  about  a  month  past 
‘  every  one  knew  of  the  disaster,  not  in  what  concerned  the 
‘  horror  of  its  details,  but  the  immensity  of  the  catastrophe.  It 
‘  was  known  too  by  that  twenty-ninth  Bulletin,  issued  in  the 
‘  Moniteur,o(  the  20th  December,  1812,  two  days  before  the 
‘  Emperor’s  return,  and  which  was  the  funeral  note  heralding 
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‘  his  approach.  People  had  there  read,  and  were,  in  consterna- 

*  tion,  for  ever  recalling  to  menaory,  the  account  of  the  army’s 

*  last  losses ;  and  these  tardy  avowals,  frightful  though  not  yet 

*  complete,  appearing  like  the  reaction  of  Truth,  after  a  long 

*  period  of  silence  and  falsehood,  had  struck  men's  minds  with 

*  the  stupor  of  alarm.’ 

For  the  first  time,  perhaps,  a  sentiment  of  bitter  indignation 
was  openly  allied  to  public  afiliction  and  private  wail, — to  the 
gloom  of  uncertainty  and  the  perpetual  news  of  death  bringing 
desolation  to  countless  families.  Undisguised  blame  ventured  to 
burst  forth  at  sight  of  the  unlucky  words  which  concluded  the 
bulletin  and  seemed  to  tender  a  sort  of  compensation  for  its 
lamentable  contents,  —  ‘  The  health  of  the  Emperor  was  never 
better' 

Such  things  require  no  comment,  and  the  less  attempt  is 
made  to  describe  their  effect,  the  more  exactly  the  imagination 
pictures  them  to  itself. 

M.  Villemain’s  biography  of  M.  de  Narbonne  is  an  im¬ 
pressive  record  of  Bonaparte’s  disasters  from  the  moment 
that  fortune  began  to  desert  him  in  the  Russian  campaign. 
Scarcely  had  the  Emperor  returned  to  Paris  from  the  first  re¬ 
treat  to  which  his  armies  had  been  compelled,  than  the  news 
brought  him  by  M.  de  Narbonne  from  Gernjany,  whither  he 
had  been  despatched  tp  ‘  study  the  feelings  of  princes  and 
‘  people,’  revealed  to  him  prospects  the  most  threatening;  the 
first  month  of  the  ominous  year  1813  witnessed  the  demand  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  fresh  conscripts,  and  the  vote 
of  the  Senate  which,  ratifying  this  enormous  levy,  offered  these 
sons  of  France  as  ‘  soldiers  of  peace.’  At  the  same  time 
Napoleon  was  plunged  into  the  less  apparently  dangerous,  but 
in  fact  quite  as  embarrassing,  question  of  the  discussions  with 
Rome.  Here,  again,  all  those  best  formed  to  advise  were 
strenuously  opposed  to  him.  de  Narbonne  did  not  stand 
alone :  M.  de  ,Fontanes,  consulted  by  young  Yillemain,  as 
to  what  documents  he  should  employ  for  the  Report  he  was 
charged  to  make,  goes  even  further  than  the  aide-de-camp,  and 
declares  Napoleon  lost,  if  he  does  not  immediately  restore  Pius 
VII.  to  the  Papal  See,  and  that  without  conditions,  without  a 
French  garrison,  and  above  all  without  any  alteration  of  the 
Concordat  of  1802. 

All  the  best  friends  of  Bonaparte,  whatever  might  be  their 
own  religious  convictions,  recognised  in  his  conduct  to  Pius  VII. 
the  same  political  fault,  and  were  of  M.  de  Narbonne’s  opinion, 
that  one  of  his  greatest  errors  was  to  fancy  that  in  France  there 
existed  any  thing  beyond  a  superficial  trace  of  the  doctrines  of 
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Voltaire.  *  Shall  we  gain  our  cause  ?’  exclaimed  ISI.  de  Narbonne 
on  receiving  the  notes  his  protege  had  prepared  for  him.  ‘  I 
‘  hope  it,  and  that  passionately,  for  the  Emperor’s  own  sake,  and 
*on  account  of  the  coming  campaign.  He  already  doubts, — that 
‘  is  something  gained.  I  trust  much  to  his  strong  sense,  but 
‘  will  he  have  the  time?’ 

That,  indeed,  was  now  the  question.  All  Germany  was  up 
in  arms  against  Napoleon,  and  Austria,  so  recently  allied  to  him, 
was  but  neutral  at  best.  Leaving  St.  Cloud  on  the  15th  of 
April,  1813,  he  was,  the  2nd  of  May,  on  that  field  of  Lutzen 
which  had  witnessed  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and 
where  Victory  was  to  give  one  of  her  farewell  smiles  to  Bona¬ 
parte.  Lutzen  was  fbllowed  by  Bautzen,  and  still  no  dis¬ 
couragement  was  felt  by  the  German  troops.  An  armistice  was 
concluded,  and  the  French  army  took  up  its  position  at  Dresden, 
in  expectation  of  the  oj^ening  of  the  Congress  of  Prague.  Whilst 
matters  are  progressing  thus  in  Germany,  one  of  the  severest 
blows  that  could  be  aimed  at  his  overgrown  power  was  struck 
by  England  in  the  Peninsula.  Joseph  had  fied  from  Madrid, 
and  France  had  lost  the  battle  of  Vittorla,  On  all  sides  are  the 
preparations  for  attack,  and  the  once  invincible  soldier  begins  to 
question  the  constancy  of  success. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  Congress 
of  Prague,  where,  on  the  12th  July,  thg  Emperor  had  appointed 
MM.  de  Narbonne  and  de  Caulalncourt  as  his  plenipotentiaries. 
Peace  was  impossible  now,  even  had  the  German  powers  de¬ 
sired  it  sincerely ;  for  the  nations  had  risen  in  a  body  against 
Napoleon,  and  his  fall  was  all  they  would  listen  to  from  their 
chiefs. 

By  the  middle  of  August  all  was  over,  and  diplomacy  had 
shown  its  utter  inutility.  The  battle  of  Dresden  is  styled  by 
French  historians  a  victory,  but  it  paves  the  way  for  Leipsic 
six  weeks  later.  Upon  this  subject  of  the  battle  of  Leipsic, 
however,  M.  Villemain  has  an  anecdote  too  curious  for  us  to 
deprive  our  readers  of  it.  At  the  close  of  the  first  day’s  strug¬ 
gle  (16th  of  October),  the  French  troops  had  had  a  partial 
advantage,  and  had  made  many  prisoners;  amongst  others,  an 
Austrian  general,  Mersfeldt,  the  negotiator  of  the  Treaty  of 
Campo  Formio.  Him,  Napoleon  bids  to  his  presence,  and  at 
once  charges  to  bear  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  proposals  of 
peace.  One  witness  was  present  at  this  interview,  whose  name 
M.  Villemain  conceals,  but  whose  testimony  enables  us  to  assist 
at  one  of  the  most  striking  spectacles  of  fallen  greatness  that  we 
know  of.  *  It  is  every  one’s  interest  to  negotiate  now,’  ob¬ 
served  the  Emperor,  ‘  for  who  can  tell  what  to-morrow  may 
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*  bring  ?  Our  political  alliance  is  ended,  but  between  your 

*  master  and  me  another,  an  indissoluble  alliance,  subsists  ;  this 
‘  alliance  I  invoke ;  for  I  cannot  choose  but  rely  upon  the  feel- 

*  ings  of  my  father-in-law !  It  is  to  him  that  I  turn  at  this 
‘  moment,  and  that  I  appeal  from  all  the  present  state  of  things. 

‘  Go  to  him,  and  repeat  all  I  said  to  Bubna.’  And  then  follows 
a  list  of  Utopian  plans,  with  assurances  of  love  of  peace, 
ending  with  a  humiliating  attempt  at  propitiation,  the  more 
gad  that  it  affects  a  playful  form :  ‘  I  must  complain,’  said 
Napoleon,  gaily,  ‘  that  Austria  so  insists  on  altogether  muzzling 

*  the  lion,  and  will  not  be  content  unless  she  has  cut  off  his 

*  mane,  and  filed  away  his  claws.’  Compare  this  humility  with 
the  mystical  rhodomontades  that  were  to  explain  the  absolute 
necessity  of  the  Russian  campaign  !  And  then  came  the  details 
of  all  the  sacrifices  he  offered  to  make :  he  would  give  up  all 
idea  of  Poland,  and  restore  Illyria;  he  was  read^  to  abdicate 
the  protectorate  of  the  Rhenish  Confederation,  and  make  his 
troops  retire  from  Spain  and  Holland,  and  the  Hanse  Towns, 
leaving  all  these  states  to  their  own  laws,  customs,  and  indepen¬ 
dence.  He  proposed  detaching  from  his  empire  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  and,  if  an  armistice  were  granted,  he  offered  immediately 
to  evacuate  Germany  and  retreat  beyond  the  Rhine.  There  was 
little  you  could  name  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  do ;  few 
proofs  of  self-abasement  that  he  would  hesitate  to  give !  Yet  all  in 
vain.  The  portion  of  this  anecdote  which  perhaps  strikes  us  most 

—  for  we  have  already  learnt  from  Chateaubriand  and  others  to 
what  depths  of  discouragement  misfortune  could  lead  Napoleon 

—  is  the  account  given  of  the  bearing  of  the  Austrian  officer, 
whilst  listening  to  the  pleadings  of  his  imperial  host.  By  no 
single  word  did  he  interrupt  him ;  by  no  gesture  confirm  or 
deny  ;  but  silent  and  impassible,  from  first  to  last,  he  hailed  the 
conclusion  of  Napoleon’s  instructions  with  a  mute  bow,  and  re¬ 
tired,  leaving  on  the  mind  of  the  one  witness  present  the  fixed 
impression  that  the  interpretation  of  his  silence  meant  —  ‘  Too 
late!' 

And  so  it  was,  as  we  all  know;  and,  two  days  after  (18th 
October),  the  defeat  of  Lcipsic  ‘  rung,’  as  has  been  so  often  said 
in  France,  ‘  the  funeral  knell  of  the  Empire.’ 

M.  Villemain’s  chapters  on  M.  de  Narbonne  are  full  of  in¬ 
teresting  details,  on  which,  did  our  space  allow,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  dwell  at  greater  length ;  relating,  as  they  do,  to 
matter  of  a  different  order  to  that  of  which  we  have  already 
treated.  Whilst  he  shows  us  Bonaparte  excited  by  the  spirit  of 
conquest,  so  as  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  reason ;  we  find  him, 
where  the  passion  of  war  is  not  concerned,  just,  even  moderate, 
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and  inclined  to  judgre  impartially  the  defects  of  his  own  system 
of  government.  ‘  Oh !  the  idiots  ! '  he  exclaims  one  day,  when 
M.  de  Narbonne  has  proved  to  him  the  grossness  of  a  mistake 
made  by  the  writere  of  a  private  police  report,  *  Les  imbeciles  ! 

‘  Decidedly  this  kind  of  censorship,  no  matter  how  exercised,  is 
‘  good  for  nothing.’ 

There  was  in  Napoleon’s  own  conduct  and  ideas  a  more  fre¬ 
quent  recognition  of  the  benefits  of  a  constitutional  government 
than  has  been  generally  conceived ;  and,  narrowly  watched,  one 
might  say  that  he  very  often  had  recourse  to  despotism  from 
necessity  more  than  from  choice.  He  had  not  the  contempt 
for  public  opinion  that  constitutes  an  essential  part  of  genuine 
absolutism;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  moved  by  things  which, 
if  he  had  been  autocratic  in  heart  and  soul,  perpetually  and 
naturally  so,  would  not  have  caused  him  an  instant’s  hesitation 
or  desire.  For  instance,  at  the  end  of  the  fatal  campaign  of 
1813,  on  his  return  to  Paris  in  November,  his  chief  difficulty 
was  occasioned  by  the  wish  to  obtain,  not  only  men,  but 
money,  from  the  phantom  of  a  parliament  represented  by  the 
senate  and  corps  legislatif,  without  exciting  in  either  too  great 
a  degree  of  animadversion.  He  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  in 
any  fear  of  not  obtaining  either  the  money  or  the  men  ;  but  he 
wanted  them  to  be  granted  with  a  good  will  that  he  felt  was  for 
ever  gone ;  and  he  shrank,  as  a  genuine  despot  does  not  do,  from 
‘  that  first  legal  expression  of  a  nation’s  blame,  which,’  as 
M.  Villemain  remarks,  ‘  however  timid,  however  circumspect 
‘  even,  is  yet  so  powerful  against  a  government  no  longer 
‘  certain  of  its  luck.’ 

Not  the  least  curious  characteristic  of  Bonaparte  is  this  craving 
after  popularity,  contrasted  with  the  Avant  of  it,  to  which,  by  his 
position,  he  is  inevitably  condemned.  We  have  heard  and  known 
of  governments  in  whom  not  only  the  system,  but  the  instinct 
was  despotic ;  but  such  governments  love  silence  more  than 
praise,  and  consider  themselves  less  ably  served  by  l)eing  spoken 
well  of  than  by  not  being  spoken  of  at  all.  Bonaparte  Avas  the 
reverse,  and  silence  to  him  Avas  death.  ‘  You  do  not  yet  under- 
‘  stand  the  Emperor,’  observed,  on  one  occasion,  ]SI.  de  Narbonne 
to  M.  Villemain ;  ‘  all  poAverful  and  victorious  as  he  is,  the 
‘  greatest  anxiety  he  feels  is  on  account  of  those  who  talk,  and, 
‘  after  them,  of  those  who  think.  It  is  not  that  he  dislikes  them, 
*  though,  perhaps,  he  does  not  exactly  like  them,  but  he  cannot 
‘  do  without  them.  He  Avants  to  be  renoAvned  as  the  inspirer  of 
‘  science  and  art,  and  he  is  immensely  impatient  at  the  small 
‘  alacrity  evinced  by  great  geniuses  at  coming  forth  when  he 
‘  calls  upon  them.  .  .  .  He  counts  much  upon  the  Ecole 
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‘  Normale,  and  insists  on  the  study  of  antiquity  and  of  the  age 
‘  of  Louis  XIV.,  as  well  as  on  mathematics  and,  later,  on  trans- 
‘  cendental  geometry,  which  is,  he  says,  the  Abstract  Sublime,  as 
‘  poetry  and  eloquence  are  the  Palpable  Sublime  ;  but’  (here  is 
the  eternal  corrective)  ‘  he  intends  that  all  this  should  be  in  per- 
‘  feet  accordance  with  the  concentrated  authority  of  the  Empire, 

‘  and,  as  he  expresses  it,  “  that  intellect,  elevated  by  his  reign, 

‘  “  should  for  ever  turn  round  in  his  orbit.”  ’ 

Philosophically  speaking,  this,  the  least  studied  portion  of  the 
modern  Alexander’s  nature,  would  probably  be  the  one  richest 
in  curious  information  to  whomsoever  should  undertake  to  explore 
it  attentively ;  and  we  may  advise  our  readers  to  consult  on  this 
point  both  AI.  Villemain’s  volumes  of  Souvenirs,  if  they  would 
acquire  a  more  exact  notion  of  the  moral  organisation  of  the 
extraordinary  man  who,  according  to  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
perfectly  accurate  judgment  of  this  writer,  was  ‘  above  all  anxious 
‘  for  the  suffrages  of  the  enlightened  few,  and  desirous  of  con- 
‘  quering  admiration  as  he  conquered  the  throne.’ 

The  same  character  of  historical  penetration, — the  power  of 
dccyphering,  if  we  may  so  terra  it,  the  genius  of  Napoleon,  and 
the  talent  of  describing  it  when  deeyphered, — which  renders 
^I.  Villcmain’s  first  volume  of  Souvenirs  so  interesting,  — 
is  still  more  remarkable  in  the  second  one,  recently  published. 
We  are  not  surprised  that  in  the  two  days  following  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  3000  copies  of  this  extraordinary  book  should  have 
been  sold,  nor  do  we  the  least  marvel  at  the  effect  it  made 
and  still  continues  to  make.  It  burst  like  a  sort  of  intellectual 
thunderclap  in  the  midst  of  the  dull  somnolence  of  the  Press, 
if  not  of  public  opinion  in  Paris,  and  our  witty  neighbours 
woke  up,  rubbed  their  eyes  and  looked  about  them,  astounded 
at  a  pr^uction  recalling  the  best  days  of  that  quick  vivacious 
spirit,  as  weighty  as  it  is  brilliant,  as  full  of  good  sense  as  of 
irony,  for  which  they  were  once  so  renowned.  This  second 
volume  of  the  Souvenirs  Contemporams,  which  contains  the 
history  of  one  single  event  alone,  —  the  Revolution  of  the  Hun¬ 
dred  Days, — puts  us  in  mind  of  the  vogue  of  certain  political 
pamphlets  of  ClAteaubriand  during  the  troubled  times  of  the 
Restoration.  There  is  the  same  fire,  with  equal  bitterness  and 
more  genuine  esprit.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  this 
new  book  of  M.  Villcraain’s  is  not,  properly  speaking,  of  a 
polemical  cast.  It  may  even  be  termed  an  historical  work, 
somewhat  desultory  in  form,  but  upon  the  whole  more  curious, 
and  more  highly  finished  than  anything  that  has  yet  fallen  from 
his  pen.  The  recollections  of  his  youth  still  serve  to  colour  or 
to  convey  tlie  opinions  of  his  maturer  years. 

VOL.  CII.  NO.  CCVII.  G 
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The  writer  pursues  his  view  of  the  character  of  Napoleon  in 
an  ingenious  interpretation  of  the  events  of  the  Hundred  Days. 
We  have  been  assured  that  M.  Thiers,  who  has  now  almost 
reached  the  terra  of  his  great  work,  had  all  along  declared  that 
he  would  conduct  it  no  farther  than  the  abdication  of  Fon- 
tainbleau,  and  that  on  no  account  would  he  consent  to  depict  the 
period  of  the  Hundred  Days, — ‘a  period,’  he  is  said  to  affirm, 

‘  out  of  all  keeping  with  the  rest,  a  chaos  whence  there  is  no 
‘  escape,  and  where  his  hero  is  not  to  be  found.’  M.  Villemain 
has,  to  a  certain  extent,  supplied  this  deficiency ;  and  his  de¬ 
scription  of  the  debates  that  lead  to  the  second  abdication  of 
Napoleon  are  curious  and  graphic. 

He  witnessed  what  he  describes,  and  he  combines  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  having  seen  the  sights,  heard  the  words,  felt  the  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  moment  with  singular  liveliness,  with  that  of 
being  able,  after  a  long  lapse  of  time,  to  reproduce  them  with  a 
wonderful  mixture  of  deep  reflection,  sharp  irony,  or  sadness 
rising  into  the  highest  eloquence  of  expression.  Everything 
serves  him  in  turn  in  this  most  interesting  recital ;  and  the 
variety  of  the  forms  in  which  he  presents  it,  all  and  each,  help  to 
exhibit  the  fascination  exercised  by  popularity  upon  the  strange 
nature  of  Napoleon.  We  now  see  to  what  a  pitch  this  went, 
and  how  Napoleon,  who  was  not  a  sovereign  by  birth,  who 
had  not  risen  to  empire  through  any  pretended  right  of  race, 
was,  instead  of  disdainful,  solicitous  of  popular  favour,  and 
of  what  sudden  and  singular  transformations  he  was  capable, 
when  the  hope,  however  vain,  of  re-seizing  it  was  held  out  to 
him.  At  the  same  time,  the  historian,  inexorable  on  this  point, 
and  all  untouched  by  the  imperial  advances  and  concessions, 
shows  us,  from  the  very  first  pages  of  his  book, —  shows  us  by 
proofs  as  incontrovertible  as  they  are  new, — the  irreconcilable 
divorce  of  Napoleon  from  France  forty  years  ago ;  from  France, 
rich,  elegant,  cultivated,  learned,  and  constitutional,  nay,  even 
from  military  F rance,  inasmuch  as  springing  from  the  traditions 
of  1789 ;  from  the  France  that  had  applauded  the  Consulate,  ad¬ 
mired  and  served  the  Empire,  but  in  serving  it  had  felt  the  yoke, 
and  gradually  grown  to  hate  its  pressure.  Wc  see,  as  it  were,  in 
the  very  oiwiiing  scene,  the  apparition  of  the  past  rising  up  to 
accuse  Bonaparte,  and  foretelling  his  second  and  irreparable  fall 
at  the  identical  hour  when  he  has  achieved  an  ephemeral  success. 
To  appreciate  this  fully,  one  must  read  in  the  original  text  the 
scene  where  as  witnesses  and  soothsayers  of  evil  we  remark  upon 
the  crowded  stage  Lafayette  and  Madame  de  Staiil,  the  poet 
Lcmercier,  the  astronomer  Arago,  and  the  learned  and  honest 
Kamond,  a  determined  Constitutiounel,  whose  indignation  against 
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absolutism  is  really  admirable.  This  is  at  once  the  prologue, 
and  the  moral,  of  the  book — its  fatality.  It  is  impossible,  and 
you  feel  it  to  be  so,  that  a  conquest  so  dreaded,  so  resisted,  so 
accurst  by  whatever,  in  a  whole  country,  represents  intelligence, 
science,  or  social  dignity,  can  be  other  than  condemned  in  its 
vital  principle.  The  first  scene  of  the  book  renders  its  termina¬ 
tion  unavoidable. 

Nevertheless,  throughout  the  whole,  there  is,  as  in  all  well 
constructed  dramas  (and  we  take  those  of  history  to  be  among 
the  finest  models)  there  is,  we  say,  that  portion  of  contradictory 
effort,  and  that  succession  of  varying  chances  which  hold  the 
reader  in  suspense,  and  prolong  his  interest  in  the  piece.  But 
in  spite  of  this  moral  resistance,  of  this  general  protestation  so 
accurately  marked  out  in  what  we  have  designated  as  the  ])ro- 
logue,  the  drama  proceeds  a-pace.  Bonaparte  is  at  the  Tuileries, 
and  France  subjected  anew.  We  have  no  recollection  that  any¬ 
where  this  rapid  change  has  been  so  vividly  brought  before 
us,  or  so  accounted  for,  as  by  M.  Villemain.  He  is  too  much 
of  a  Frenchman,  not  to  have  had  more  than  one  opportunity  of 
studying  this  fearful  mobility  of  opinion  in  his  countrymen,  and 
this  contagion  of  success  which  in  fact  decides  the  fate  of  every¬ 
thing  in  France.  He  has  probably,  since  the  Cent  Jours,  wit¬ 
nessed  more  than  one  repetition  of  a  most  strange  scene  related 
by  him  under  that  date ;  but  he  has  done  rightly  to  describe  it 
again ;  for  it  is  in  truth  the  supreme  model,  the  type  par  ex¬ 
cellence  of  that  inconceivable  versatility,  of  those  individual 
apostacies,  overlooked  or  forgotten  in  certain  privileged  cases, 
and  of  those  aggregate  aj)ostacies,  the  fruits  of  weakness  and 
imitation,  whereof  our  ingenious  neighbours  have  afforded  us  so 
many  examples.  France  is,  as  we  all  know,  and  as  she  herself  has 
boasted,  the  country  where  originality  of  character  or  eccen¬ 
tricity  of  conduct  is  the  least  tolerated ;  to  do  what  others  do, 
faire  comme  tout  le  monde,  is  the  real  law  of  the  land,  as  Jean 
Jacques  so  truly  said  one  hundred  years  ago;  and  hence  we 
may  date,  at  particular  epochs,  particular  political  epidemics  — 
a  fever  of  liberty,  or  a  lethargy  of  servitude.  Freedom  has 
been  too  free,  has  run  wild ;  the  next  move  is  to  lie  prostrate 
beneath  the  censor’s  rod.  Reform  banquets  were  the  order  of 
the  day,  and  not  a  voice  but  shouted  patriotic  songs  —  quick ! 
the  change  comes  ;  and  it  is  thought  imprudent  to  speak  aloud  at 
the  table  of  a  friend ! 

In  no  moment  in  the  history  of  France  had  this  mobility  of 
temfMjrament  such  occasions  for  display  as  on  the  morrow  of  the 
20th  of  March,  1815,  and  on  no  field  as  on  that  of  the  Hundred 
Days  has  French  versatility  and  jwlitical  legerete  ever  developed 
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itself  to  such  an  extent.  The  capacity  of  servitude  —  we  had 
well-nigh  said  of  degradation  —  attained  to  almost  fabulous 
dimensions,  and  yet  was,  in  a  few  weeks  almost,  to  change  its 
object  once  again  !  Our  historian  gives  us  various  specimens  of 
this  contagious  disease ;  but  nothing  surpasses  the  example 
afforded  by  Benjamin  Constant.  We  cannot  decide  whether 
this  eminent  political  writer,  for  years  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  of  France,  and  certainly  of  French  extraction, 
really  deserved  that  his  origin  should  be  denied  as  it  was  in 
1825,  and  his  rights,  as  a  citizen  of  the  realm,  taken  from  him ; 
but  in  1815  he  assuredly  furnished  the  requisite  proofs  of  in¬ 
digenous  versatility,  and  of  the  inconsistency  peculiar  to  the 
sons  of  Gaul.  The  whole  anecdote  is  exquisitely  told  by  M. 
Villemain,  who  had  already,  in  the  opening  pages  of  his  book, 
brought  forward  as  his  actors  Benjamin  Constant  between  La¬ 
fayette  and  Sismondi. 

On  the  19t/i  of  March  Benjamin  Constant  had  printed  in  the 
‘Journal  dcs  Debats,’  and  addressed  to  the  whole  world,  an 
article  in  which  he  denounced  with  excessive,  though  not  unjust, 
violence,  the  first  half  of  the  reign  of  Napoleon  —  his  wars,  his 
internal  despotism,  his  false  promises  in  the  Manifestos  of  his 
invasion  and  his  incurable  tyranny.  In  that  article,  swearing 
against  Bonaparte  resistance  unto  death,  he  beforehand  heaped 
contempt  upon  whomsoever  should  prove  weak  in  opfX)sition,  or 
should  submit  to  so  odious  a  yoke.  ‘  At  all  events,’  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  ‘  such  will  not  be  my  conduct ;  I  shall  not  go,  a  vile 
‘  transfuge,  dragging  myself  from  one  Power  to  the  other,  and 
‘  stammering  out  words  perpetually  profaned  to  ransom  a  des- 
*  picable  life !’ 

Five  days  afterwards,  nevertheless,  Benjamin  Constant  had 
had  an  audience  of  the  Emperor  at  the  Tuileries,  had  been  won 
over  by  his  fine  speeches,  his  philosophic  indifference  to  abuse, 
his  apparently  constitutional  intentions,  and  had  accepted  from 
‘  Attila’  (it  was  he  who  called  him  thus)  the  well-paid  func¬ 
tions  of  a  Counsellor  of  State,  and  shortly  after,  the  charge  of 
co-operation  in  the  framing  of  a  new  Constitution,  and  in  the 
inauguration  of  the  Representative  Government  brought  back 
by  the  Emperor  from  the  island  of  Elba. 

We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  translate  the  page  in 
which  M.  Villemain  brings  before  our  eyes,  at  a  private  party, 
the  new  Counsellor  of  State  of  the  Imperial  Government,  an¬ 
nouncing  to  those  around  him  that  he  is  busy  upon  the  famous 
‘  Additional  Act  ’  known  under  the  name  of  the  Acte  Addi- 
tionnel  aux  Constitutions  de  V Empire! 

‘  Often,’  says  M.  Villemain,  ‘  in  the  early  days  of  April  I  had  met 
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in  M.  Suard’s  salon  Messrs.  Benjamin  Constant  and  Sismondi,  the 
two  adversaries  of  Napoleon’s  landing  from  Elba,  reconciled  to  his 
empire,  one  Counsellor  of  State,  the  other  Maitre  des  Requites,  both 
somewhat  embarrassed  and  ashamed,  but  keeping  each  other  in  coun¬ 
tenance,  and  absolving  each  other,  as  best  they  might,  by  here  and 
there  a  declaration  of  principles,  or  a  few  well-placed  confidential 
communications  about  their  own  Liberalism.  The  master  of  the 
house  lent  a  refuge  to  their  embarrassment.  Firmly  independent  in 
his  own  person,  and  incorrigible  in  his  antipathy  to  the  Empire,  M. 
Suard  had,  for  the  variations  of  others,  the  indulgence  that  is  prompted 
by  age,  and  a  long  experience  of  vacillations  on  all  sides.  Without 
anger,  without  surprise,  he  received  well  the  two  new  placemen  of  the 
20th  of  March,  and  listened  complacently  to  their  talk,  as  they  prated 
of  the  useful  guarantees  they  had  that  morning  caused  to  be  adopted 
by  the  Comite  de  Constitution,  or  had  insinuated  into  the  Emperor’s 
ear! 

‘  One  of  them,  we  have  said,  was  the  soul,  or  rather  the  principal 
instrument,  of  the  Comite  for  the  construction  of  the  Acte  Additionnel, 
the  other  was  a  writer  in  the  former’s  train,  abetting  in  the  simplicity 
of  his  heart  an  impossible  work.  Often  in  the  evening  conversations 
at  M.  Suard’s,  M.  Benjamin  Constant  would  go  into  ecstasies  upon  the 
Emperor’s  resignation  to  Constitutionalism,  and  upon  his  ready 
disposition  to  admit  all  the  scruples  of  Legality !  He  did  not  quite 
dare  vouch  for  his  conversion  being  one  from  the  heart,  but  he  could 
account  for  the  change  by  tlie  profound  discussion  which  had  taken 
place  before  his  Majesty,  and  by  a  kind  of  logical  necessity  whence 
so  elevated  a  mind  could  not  escape  1  “  The  Past,”  would  he  say,  “  is 

“  everybody’s  fault.  The  Senate,  the  Ministers,  the  Corps  Legislatif, 
“  had  quite  spoilt  us  our  Emperor.  Every  day  now  we  are  winning 
“  him  back  to  the  true  principles.”  And  this  he  would  say  seriously, 
then  all  at  once — used  as  he  was  to  extricate  himself  from  an  embar¬ 
rassment  of  conscience  by  a  joke,  and  to  banter  himself  in  order  to 
be  sure  of  being  beforehand  with  other  people,  —  he  would  sometimes 
add  : — “  After  all,  I  will  not  answer  for  these  excellent  constitutional 
“  symptoms  holding  against  a  great  victory  gained.  But  what  would 
“  you  have?  We  must  be  content  with  what  we  can  get,  and  hope 
“  the  best  for  what  remains.  The  speculative  recognition  of  prin- 
“  ciples  is  always  an  immense  point  obtained.  One  day  we  carry  off 
“  the  jury,  another  day  ministerial  responsibility,  another  the  defini- 
“  tive  freedom  of  the  Press  and  the  admission  of  proof  against  public 
“  functionaries; — this  is  a  vast  deal,  whilst  we  are  waiting  for  a 
“  general  peace.”  And  then  he  would  get  up,  and  in  his  Counsellor 
of  State’s  carriage  whirl  off  to  the  Cercle  des  Etrangers  to  finish  his 
evening.’ 

Numerous  other  incidents,  drawn  from  the  life,  serve  to 
complete  the  picture  given  us  by  M.  Villemain,  of  the  interior 
of  France  at  this  epoch,  which  he  so  justly  styles  ‘a  con- 
‘  densed  parody  of  the  Consulate  and  first  Empire.’  But  there 
are  other  subjects  calling  for  our  attention.  Out  of  doors 
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the  scene  enlarges,  and  swells  to  dimensions  which  end  by 
embracing  the  interests  of  all  Europe  and  its  future  destinies. 
There  remained  upon  this  point  to  detail  minutely  the  labours 
of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  the  situation,  whether  secretly  or 
avowedly  hostile,  of  the  several  Powers ;  the  preponderance 
of  the  ambition  of  this  one ;  the  fears  and  solicitudes  of  that ; 
the  encroachments,  either  imminent  or  already  begun,  as  in  the 
case  of  Saxony  and  Poland ;  and,  finally,  the  sudden  blow  that 
struck  equally  atone  and  all, — the  descent  of  Napoleon  into 
France.  On  the  other  hand,  leaving  the  direct  examination  of 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  itself,  the  interior  of  every  European 
State  had  to  be  considered,  the  disposition  of  its  people,  and  the 
various  impressions  received  by  them  on  the  announcement  of 
the  acts  and  projects  planned  by  the  Congress ;  what  new  ideas, 
what  ho()es  had  arisen,  and  what  yet  endured  of  the  alarm  and 
aversion  so  long  inspired  by  Napoleon.  By  the  side,  too,  of 
the  Continent,  though  separated  from  it,  and  placed  in  opposition 
to  the  calculations  and  anxieties  of  the  Absolutist  monarchies, 
there  was  England  to  be  studied ;  there  was  the  echo  of  her 
voice  to  awaken,  there  were  her  forces  to  number,  and  the  slake 
to  be  shown  that  she  was  again  ready  to  throw  upon  the  field  of 
battle.  There  was  more  than  this :  there  was  to  paint  her  moral 
force,  the  influence  of  her  opinion,  and  the  weight  she  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  impending  struggle  by  her  Parliament,  her  free 
Press,  and  the  action  of  her  political  parties. 

What  was  indeed  that  army  of  more  than  a  million  men,  held 
as  it  were,  in  a  leash,  by  the  united  monarchs  of  Europe,  and 
armed  and  equipped,  ready  to  be  let  loose  upon  France  ?  Nothing 
more  than  a  dense  mass  of  bands  and  bayonets,  wanting  the 
animation,  the  direction  of  two  things,  —  political  impulse 
and  moral  purpose.  Of  these  two  things,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  public  deliberations  of  our  Parliament  and  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  our  statesmen,  were  the  two  prime  conductors.  This 
part  of  M.  Villemain’s  book,  however,  so  fraught  with 
interest  for  his  Continental  readers,  is  naturally  not  the  one 
likely  to  attract  us  most ;  and  the  author  has  fallen  into  several 
of  those  blunders  which  are  too  common  amongst  French  writers 
who  talk  of  our  politicians  or  our  institutions. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  follow  M.  Villemain  in  his  interesting 
account  of  all  that  took  place  before  the  18th  of  June, —  the 
marvels  of  military  organisation,  the  revival  of  the  Empire  and 
of  the  Revolution  at  once,  the  compression  of  Royalism,  the 
explosion  of  Constitutionalism,  the  Dictatorial  splendours,  and 
the  federal  spirit  of  the  mass,  the  inextricable  imbroglio,  the 
Gordian  knot  of  confuwon  that  the  sword  alone  was  to  undo, — 
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which  all  give  animation  to  this  narrative.  Nor  can  we  trace, 
as  he  has  done,  the  effect  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  on  the  Legis¬ 
lative  bodies  sitting  in  Paris,  or  mark  the  course  of  events  until 
the  last  r ’mnant  of  the  Empire  crumbles  into  dust. 

But  from  the  midst  of  these  ashes  does  there  at  least  arise 
some  one  great  form,  some  pyramid,  some  sphinx  commanding 
the  desert  around  ?  We  cannot  help  regretting  that,  after  his  fall, 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  did  not  show  himself  better  worthy  of  his 
former  glory,  of  himself,  for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  many  who  were  blindly  devoted  to  him.  In  this 
respect,  we  think,  too,  that  M.  Villemain  scarcely  merits  the  re¬ 
proach  of  immoderate  anti-Bonapartist  partiality  brought  against 
him  by  nearly  the  whole  French  press.  He  may  bear  a  strong 
grudge  towards  the  destroyer  of  all  liberty  ;  but,  according  to 
our  judgment,  in  his  work  on  the  Hundred  Days,  it  is  not  the 
historian  who  is  wanting  to  the  hero,  and  who  from  a  prejudice 
(liberal  and  honourable  assuredly,  but  a  prejudice)  underrates 
the  merits  of  a  monarch,  whose  despotic  rule  he  dislikes ;  it  is 
the  hero,  the  sovereign  himself,  who  fails  his  destiny,  deserts 
his  own  ambition,  and  when  fortune  recedes,  is  resigned  to  his 
own  fall,  and  accepts  Fate  with  complete  inertness.  We  are 
annoyed,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  at  seeing  him  pinioned  at  the 
Elys6e,  at  Malmaison,  at  Rochefort,  dreaming  of  one  knows  not 
what,  and  daring  nothing,  but  patiently  awaiting  Fortune,  in¬ 
stead  of  defying  her,  or  seeking  to  outstrip  her  in  the  race. 

There  is  no  lack  of  writers  who  have  painted  Napoleon  Bona¬ 
parte,  either  in  the  ascendant  period  of  his  life,  or  in  the  last 
years  of  his  exile.  From  Toulon  to  the  hour  of  his  marriage 
with  Marie  Louise,  the  conqueror  more  or  less  dazzles  every 
eye,  whilst  at  St.  Helena  a  sterner,  loftier  greatness  compels 
even  his  enemies’  respect ;  but,  between  the  splendour  of  his 
triumphs  and  the  grandeur  or  littleness  of  his  adversity,  there 
exists  a  kind  of  intermediate  Napoleon,  comparatively  but  little 
studied — the  insane  dreamer  who  twice  tempts  Fate  and  fails 
•—  the  man  of  Moscow,  of  Fontainbleau,  of  the  Hundred  Days. 
This  Napoleon  M.  Villemain  has  by  his  two  volumes  of  Sou¬ 
venirs  made  his  own.  He  is  preeminently  the  historian  of 
Bonaparte’s  disasters.  In  spite  of  the  extraordinary  abilities  of 
the  founder  of  the  Empire,  and  of  his  more  extraordinary  for¬ 
tune,  in  the  hour  of  tri^  its  resources  were  exhausted,  and  its 
end  was  miserable ;  for  the  Imperial  institutions  were  wholly 
devoid  of  that  principle  of  freedom  which  is,  in  the  long  run, 
the  chief  element  of  duration,  and  the  best  security  of  power. 
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Art.  IV.  —  1.  The  Crimea  and  Odessa  :  Jonrnal  of  a  Tour, 
with  an  account  of  the  Climate  and  Vegetation.  By  Dr. 
Charles  Koch:  translated  by  Joanna  B.  Horner.  8vo. 
London:  1855. 

2.  An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Crimea.  By  Anthony  Grant, 
D.C.L.,  Archdeacon  of  St.  Albans,  &c.  12tno.  London: 
1855. 

Tt  is  almost  impossible  to  cast  one’s  eyes  upon  the  map  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  without  being  struck  by  the  remarkable  geographical 
position  of  the  Crimean  peninsula.  Projecting,  like  an  advanced 
bastion,  into  the  midst  of  the  Black  Sea,  completely  commanding 
the  mouths  of  two  of  the  greatest  rivers  of  Eastern  Europe,  the 
Don  and  the  Dnieper,  and  lying  opposite  to  the  Danube  and  the 
Bosphorus,  it  seems  destined  to  secure  the  dominion  of  the  Euxine 
and  to  exert  the  most  important  influence  over  all  the  surrounding 
countries,  both  of  Asia  and  Europe.  At  the  present  moment, 
when  the  eyes  of  the  whole  civilised  world  are  bent  on  this  remote 
corner  of  the  Russian  Empire,  and  the  question  of  ascendancy 
between  the  East  and  the  West  appears  about  to  be  decided 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Crimea,  an  inquiry  naturally 
suggests  itself  as  to  the  past  fortunes  of  a  region  destined  to 
play  so  important  a  part  in  the  present  contest.  Has  the 
Crimea  never  before  assumed  that  position  in  history,  for  which 
its  geographical  advantages  so  eminently  qualify  it  ?  or  has 
it  first  emerged  from  obscurity  since  it  became  annexed  to 
the  Russian  Empire?  Probably  all  our  readers  are  aware 
that  before  the  reign  of  Catherine  II.,  it  was  governed  by 
its  own  Tartiir  princes,  as  a  dependency  of  the  Turkish  Empire; 
and  many  of  them  will  remember  the  combination  of  fraud  and 
force,  intrigue  and  injustice,  by  which  its  transfer  to  the  Russian 
Crown  was  effected.  But  we  suspect  that  there  are  few  among 
them  who  have  any  acquaintance  with  its  history  in  earlier 
ages.  And  yet  indications  are  not  wanting  that  it  has  a  past 
history,  and  that  it  has  not  always  been  the  abode  of  wander¬ 
ing  tribes  of  Tartars,  like  those  who  have  swept  over  the  plains 
of  the  Ukraine  and  the  Steppes  of  the  Volga,  without  leaving 
any  ])ermunent  traces  of  their  occupation  or  record  of  their 
existence. 

In  Dr.  Koch’s  pleasant,  but  somewhat  superficial,  little 
volume,  and  more  fully  in  the  older  and  more  satisfactory 
works  of  Clarke  and  Pallas,  —  to  which  we  recur  for  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  Crimea  not  to  be  found  in  more 
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recent  books  of  travels,  —  it  will  be  remarked,  perhaps  not 
without  surprise,  that  numerous  relies  of  Greek  civilisation 
are  still  preserved  on  the  shores  of  the  Tauric  peninsula ; 
and  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  high-sounding  Greek  names 
of  Eupatoria  and  Theodosia  are  not  mere  modern  fictions, 
but  really  preserve  the  memory  of  that  highly  gifted  race, 
which  has  left  the  indelible  marks  of  its  presence  where- 
ever  it  established  its  widely  disseminated  colonies.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Genoese  castles,  whose  mouldering  towers 
still  crown  the  rocks  of  Balaklava  as  well  as  the  Straits  of 
the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus,  remind  us  of  a  period, — 
much  more  recent  indeed,  yet  now  almost  equally  forgotten, 
when  that  active  and  enterprising  commercial  people  were 
the  undisputed  masters  of  the  Euxine,  and  the  trade  with 
Persia  and  India  was  almost  wholly  centered  in  the  Genoese 
colony  of  Kaffa.  Even  in  the  midst  of  the  absorbing  interests 
of  the  present,  some  of  our  readers  may  be  glad  for  a  moment 
to  recur  to  the  past,  while  we  endeavour  to  present  them  with 
a  brief  review  of  ihe  historical  associations  of  the  Crimea. 

The  establishment  of  the  first  Greek  colonies  on  the  shores 
of  the  Euxine  belongs  to  a  jjeriod  before  the  commencement  of 
authentic  history.  The  greater  part  of  those  colonies  were  sent 
forth  by  the  Ionian  city  of  Miletus ;  and  of  the  history  of 
Miletus  Itself  we  know  nothing,  beyond  the  general  fact, 
that  it  was  in  very  early  times  one  of  the  wealthiest  and 
most  flourishing  cities  of  the  Greek  world,  and  that  it  was 
indebted  for  this  prosperity  to  its  extensive  trade,  and  the 
commerci.al  energy  and  activity  of  its  people.  It  was,  in  fact, 
the  Venice  or  Genoa  of  its  day.  But  the  greatness  of  Miletus 
had  as  completely  passed  away,  as  that  of  V enice  or  Genoa  has 
now,  before  the  jKjriod  of  Greek  history  with  which  we  are 
most  familiar.  Even  in  the  days  of  Aristophanes  it  had 
become  a  byword  and  a  proverb  for  something  altogether 
gone  by.*  Hence  we  can  scarcely  expect  any  very  accurate 
historical  account  of  the  foundation  of  its  numerous  colonies. 
But  we  know  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  antiquity  that 
it  was  to  Miletus  the  Greeks  were  indebted  for  first  opening  to 
them  the  navigation  of  the  long-dreaded  waters  of  the  Black 
Sea.  Tradition  had  preserved  the  memory  of  the  day,  when 
that  sea  was  still  the  terror  of  mariners ;  and  when  we  remember 


♦  lluXai  iror’  ^aav  aXicipot  is  the  sarcastic  remark  of  a 

young  man  to  his  antiquated  mistress,  when  he  wishes  to  remind  her 
that  lier  youth  and  beauty,  like  the  greatness  of  the  Milesians,  were 
things  of  the  past.  (Aristoph.  Plutus,  v.  1002.) 
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the  kind  of  mysterious  apprehension  with  which  it  was  regarded 
even  at  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war,  we  certainly  cannot 
wonder  at  the  fears  it  inspired  in  the  infancy  of  navigation. 
We  are  rather  struck  with  admiration  at  the  boldness  and 
energy  of  the  people  who  could,  with  such  imperfect  resources, 
explore  its  unknown  extent,  and  penetrate  to  -its  inmost 
recesses.  The  legend  of  the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  in  the 
form  that  it  ha^  been  transmitted  to  us,  is  evidently  founded 
upon  traditionary  tales  of  the  dangers  encountered  by  the  first 
voyagers  in  the  Euxine. 

But  the  perils  of  the  deep  were  not  the  only  dangers  these 
early  colonists  had  to  fear.  Vague  and  mysterious  stories  were 
current  of  the  fierce  character  and  savage  habits  of  the  bar¬ 
barians  who  bordered  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  Tauri 
esj)ecially,  from  whom  the  Crimea  derived  its  ancient  name  of 
the  Tauric  Chersonese,  were  represented  as  sacrificing  human 
victims  to  their  deities,  and  offering  up  without  mercy  the  un¬ 
happy  stranger  who  was  unfortunate  enough  to  be  cast  upon 
their  shores.  Herodotus  speaks  of  this  barbarous  custom  ns  if 
it  still  subsisted  in  his  time ;  and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  it 
was  really  prevalent  at  the  period  when  the  Crimea  was  first 
visited  by  the  Greeks.  It  thus  became  the  basis  of  the  well- 
known  legend  of  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  to  which  the  Greeks  cer¬ 
tainly  gave  a  ‘local  habitation’  in  the  Crimea.  The  temple 
of  the  virgin  goddess,  in  which  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon 
was  believed  to  have  officiated  as  priestess,  was  still  shown  in 
the  days  of  Strabo ;  but  the  image  of  the  deity  was  no  longer 
to  be  found  on  its  pedestal,  according  to  the  legend  that  it  was  car¬ 
ried  off,  together  with  Iphigenia  herself,  by  Orestes  and  Pylades. 
The  temple  itself  was  situated  within  a  few  miles  of  the  city 
of  Chersonesus,  on  a  lofty  promontory  commanding  an  exten¬ 
sive  view  over  the  sea ;  and  its  site  has  been  fixed  with  much 
probability  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  monastery 
of  St.  George.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence  between  the  very 
earliest  and  the  very  latest  records  of  this  region,  that  the  rocky 
headland  from  which  the  temple  of  the  sanguinary  goddess 
frowned  upon  the  Greek  mariner,  should  be  the  very  same  spot 
from  which  the  wires  of  the  electric  telegraph  have  just  been 
placed  in  communication  with  our  own  metropolis. 

Well  might  the  Greeks  give  to  a  sea  fraught  with  such 
dangers,  both  real  and  imaginary,  the  name  of  Axine,  or  ‘  the 
‘  Inhospitable’:  it  was  not  till  the  Milesians  had  in  great 
measure  dissipated  its  terrors,  and  peopled  its  coasts  with  Greek 
colonies,  that  it  came  to  be  known  by  that  of  the  Euxine  or  the 
‘  Hospitable,’  which  it  has  ever  since  preserved.  So  far  as  we 
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can  discern  through  the  dim  historical  twilight  of  this  period, 
it  was  as  early  as  the  seventh,  if  not  the  eighth  century  before 
the  Christian  era,  that  this  process  of  colonisation  took  place. 
It  is  certain  that  before  the  close  of  the  sixth,  the  whole  cir¬ 
cuit  of  the  Black  Sea  was  surrounded  with  a  complete  girdle  of 
Greek  towns,  several  of  which  were  already  engaged  in  an  ex¬ 
tensive  trade  with  the  interior  and  had  risen  to  a  condition  of 
opulence  and  prosperity ;  while  they  all  had  carried  with  them 
their  language,  their  civilisation,  their  religious  legends,  and 
their  republican  institutions.  Other  cities  had  followed  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Miletus ;  and  the  Greeks  had  made  themselves  at  home 
on  the  shores  of  Scythia,  as  well  as  on  those  of  Gaul  and 
Africa. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  colonies  along  the  western 
and  southern  shores  of  the  Euxine  preceded  those  on  its  north¬ 
ern  coast.  At  a  very  early  period  a  range  of  flourishing  Greek 
cities  already  extended  along  the  southern  coast  of  the  Euxine 
from  Heraclea  to  Trebizond.  The  most  considerable  of  these 
was  Sinope,  a  name  so  familiar  to  us  all  from  the  recent  catas¬ 
trophe  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  but  equally  well  known  to  Herodotus 
and  Xenophon  as  one  of  the  most  important  commercial  cities 
in  the  Black  Sea.  Eastward  of  this  were  Amisus  ( Samsoun), 
Cerasus,  and  Trapezus  or  Trebizond  itself ;  all  of  them  either 
colonies  of  Sinope  or  founded  directly  from  the  parent  city  of 
Miletus.  The  cities  on  the  west  coast  were  of  inferior  import¬ 
ance  and  never  rose  to  any  great  prosperity ;  but  two  of  them 
may  deserve  a  passing  notice :  —  Odessus,  which  seems  to  have 
occupied  the  same  site  as  Varna,  while  its  name  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  by  Russian  caprice  to  the  now  celebrated  city  of  Odessa ; 
and  Tomi,  so  well  known  to  every  schoolboy,  as  the  place  of 
exile  of  Ovid,  from  whence  he  poured  forth  his  querulous  elegies. 
We  cease  to  wonder  at  the  lamentations  of  the  unfortunate  poet 
when  we  learn  that  the  place  of  his  banishment  was  situated 
within  a  few  miles'of  Kustendji,  on  the  coast  of  the  barren  and 
insalubrious  Dobrudscha. 

But  it  is  with  the  colonies  established  along  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Euxine  that  we  are  now  more  immediately  con¬ 
cerned.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  — apparently  in 
early  times  the  most  considerable  of  them  all  —  was  Olbia  or 
Olbiopolis  ‘  the  wealthy  city,’  as  it  was  called  by  its  inhabitants, 
though  better  known  to  the  Greeks  in  general  by  the  name  of 
Borysthenes,  from  the  great  river  (now  called  the  Dnieper), 
near  the  mouth  of  which  it  was  situated.  Its  position  on  the 
estuary  of  the  Dnieper,  just  where  it  receives  the  river  Bug  (the 
Hypanis  of  the  Greeks),  secured  to  it  very  much  the  same  com- 
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mercial  advantages  with  the  modern  city  of  OJessa,  about  fifty 
miles  further  west ;  and  the  rapidity  with  which  this  Russian  port, 
which  scarcely  counts  more  than  sixty  years  of  existence,  has 
risen  into  a  great  and  opulent  city,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
manner  in  which  the  Milesian  colony  of  Olbia  attained  to  the 
prosperity  from  which  it  derived  its  name.  It  was  visited  by 
Herodotus  in  his  travels,  and  it  was  there  he  collected  the 
curious  and  valuable  information  concerning  the  Scythian  tribes 
of  the  interior,  which  he  has  left  us  in  the  fourth  book  of  his 
history.  The  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  sufficiently 
shows  how  widely  spread  wete  the  relations  which  the  Greeks 
had  already  established  with  the  barbarian  nations  from  the 
banks  of  the  Dnieper  to  the  sources  of  tlie  Don  and  the  Ural 
mountains. 

Next  to  Olbia,  but  inferior  to  it  in  importance,  was  the  city 
of  Cliersonesus,  or  Cherson,  as  it  was  called  in  later  times,  which 
was  placed  near  the  western  extremity  of  the  Tauric  peninsula, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  1  of  Sebastopol,  and  on  the  very 
ground  now  the  scene  of  contention  between  the  French  and 
Russian  armies.  Its  ruins  were  still  visible,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Quarantine  Bay*,  when  the  Crimea  was  visited  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century  by  Pallas  and  Clarke,  but  they  have 
now  almost  entirely  disaj)j)eared.  Dr.  Koch  comidains  that  he 
could  find  but  little  of  what  had  been  described  even  much  more 
recently  by  Dubois  de  Montpereux  f :  and  the  last  remains  of 
this  long  flourishing  and  powerful  city  have  been  carried  away 
piecemeal  to  furnish  materials  for  the  modern  buildings  of 
Sebastopol.  An  imperial  ukase  has,  it  appears,  been  recently 
issued  —  when  the  mischief  was  already  in  great  part  done  — 
to  prohibit  such  Vandalism ;  but  it  has  been  obeyed  as  such 
decrees  usually  are  when  no  one  in  authority  is  interested  in 
enforcing  them. 

Chersonesus,  which  was  not,  like  its  neighbours,  of  Milesian 


*  Some  remains  are  also  to  be  found,  or  were  so  till  very  lately, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Bay  of  Kamicscii.  These,  which  are  marked 
on  several  maps  as  the  ruins  of  Clierson,  are  evidently  the  remains 
of  the  old  city  of  that  name,  which  was  already  in  ruins  in  the  days 
of  Strabo,  the  inhabitants  having  quitted  the  site  fur  that  nearer  Se¬ 
bastopol.  {Strabo,  vii.  4.  p.  308.) 

I  This  author,  who,  in  1832,  devoted  two  months  to  an  elaborate 
examination  of  the  ruins  of  Chersonesus,  of  which  he  has  given  us  a 
complete  plan  and  description,  himself  remarks  that  their  destruction 
was  going  on  with  such  rapidity,  that  he  was  in  haste  to  take  an  ac¬ 
count  of  what  still  remained,  before  they  should  have  entirely  disap¬ 
peared.  (  Voyage  autour  du  Caucase,  vol.  vi.  p.  137.) 
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oriffin,  but  a  colony  from  Heraclea  in  Bithynia,  was  probably  one 
of  the  later  Greek  settlements  on  these  coasts;  but  it  certainly 
became  one  of  the  most  flourishing  of  them  all.  It  was,  however, 
unable  —  in  early  times  at  least  —  to  vie  with  the  rival  city  of 
Panticapaeum,  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  a  Milesian 
colony,  situated  immediately  on  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus  and 
close  to  the  modern  town  of  Kertch.  Here  vast  ranges  of 
sepulchral  mounds  still  attest  the  long  duration  of  this  powerful 
and  opulent  city,  and  have  att'orded  to  the  researches  of  successive 
excavators  an  inexhaustible  store  of  coins,  gold  ornaments, 
painted  vases,  and  other  objects  of  art  —  the  unfailing  accom¬ 
paniments  of  Greek  civilisation.  From  its  position  on  the 
Cimmerian  Bosj)horus  —  the  narrow  strait  which  forms  the 
entrance  to  the  Sea  of  Azoff  —  Panticapajum  naturally  com¬ 
manded  the  whole  commeree  of  that  inland  sea,  and  became 
almost  the  sole  channel  of  communication  with  the  barbarian  tribes 
whieh  surrounded  its  shores.  Phanagoria,  also  a  Greek  colony 
from  the  Ionian  city  of  Teos,  was  situated  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  straits,  in  the  peninsula  of  Tamau ;  but  seems  to  have  early 
given  way  to  the  preponderance  of  Panticapaeum,  which  was 
commonly  known  to  the  Greeks  as  ‘  the  city  of  the  Bosphorus.’ 
Theodosia,  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Crimea,  about  fifty 
miles  west  of  Panticapaeum,  and,  like  that  city,  a  JSIilesian 
colony,  was  a  city  of  subordinate  importance,  and  first  rose  to 
be  a  considerable  place  of  trade  after  it  had  passed  under  the 
dominion  of  its  more  powerful  neighbour. 

But  the  Greeks  of  the  Northern  Bosphorus  were  not  content 
with  thus  commanding  the  entrance  of  the  Sea  of  Azoff ;  and  with 
the  view  of  eictending  still  further  their  commercial  relations  with 
the  wild  tribes  of  the  interior,  they  at  a  very  early  period 
established  a  commercial  station  or  factory  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Don  or  Tana'is,  which  ultimately  became  itself  a  thriving 
town,  and  in  the  days  of  Strabo  was  inferior  only  to  Panti¬ 
capaeum  as  an  emporium  of  trade.  The  position  thus  selected 
w’as  marked  by  nature  as  one  of  the  chief  points  of  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  East  and  the  West.  Tana,  which  in  the 
middle  ages  succeeded  to  the  Greek  colony  of  Tanais,  was  still 
one  of  the  chief  centres  of  the  trade  with  Asia  when  the 
Black  Sea  was  frequented  by  the  Venetians  and  Genoese:  and 
after  an  interval  of  some  centuries,  Taganrog,  founded  by  the 
liussians  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  rose  rapidly  to  great  conj- 
inerclal  prosperity,  and  has  only  been  recently  rivalled  by  the 
increasing  trade  of  Kertch. 

There  can,  indeed,  be  no  doubt  that  the  commercial  relations 
of  the  Greeks  with  the  semi-barbarous  tribes  of  the  interior, 
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differed  but  little  from  those  of  the  Venetians  and  Genoese 
eighteen  centuries  later ;  and  even  at  the  present  day  the  trade 
of  Taganrog  and  Kertch  with  the  merchants  of  the  Archipe¬ 
lago  and  Mediterranean  represents  that  of  Tanaiis  and  Panti- 
capaeum  in  the  days  of  Herodotus.  The  wants  of  a  nomadic  and 
pastoral  people,  as  well  as  their  productions,  w’ill  always  con¬ 
tinue  very  much  the  same.  ‘  The  mare-milking  Scythians,  dwell- 
‘  ing  in  waggons,’  described  by  Hesiod*,  w’ere  probably  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  modern  Tartars ;  and  the  Argippaei 
of  Herodotus  are  characterised  in  a  manner  in  which  it  is 
impossible  to  mistake  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Kalmucks.! 
The  furs  of  the  Ural  mountains  were  brought  down  by 
caravans  to  the  Greek  ports  on  the  Euxine;  and  the  slave 
markets  of  Greece  were  supplied  from  the  wild  tribes  of  the 
Caucasus.  Salt  fish  and  corn  were  then,  as  now,  the  staple 
productions  of  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Russian  Empire. 
The  fisheries  of  the  Palus  MaBotis  were  already  turned  to 
account  by  the  natives  of  its  shores,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Greek  colonists,  in  whose  hands  they  became  the  objects  of  a 
lucrative  trade;  and  the  pickled  sturgeon  and  caviar  of  the 
Don  and  the  Dnieper  were  among  the  favourite  dainties  of 
Athenian  epicures. 

But  far  more  Important  than  these  was  the  trade  of  tlje  same 
provinces  in  com.  From  the  earliest  period  at  which  we  have 
any  information  concerning  them,  the  countries  north  of  the 
Black  Sea  were  known  as  among  the  richest  wheat-growing 
regions  in  Europe.  Even  in  the  days  of  Herodotus!,  the 
peasants  of  the  Ukraine  were  engaged  in  growing  corn,  not 
for  their  own  consumption,  but  for  exportation  from  the  Greek 
port  of  Olbiopolis.  The  Athenians  especially,  whose  scanty 
and  barren  territory  was  altogether  inadequate  to  the  support 
of  its  numerous  population,  derived  a  large  part  of  their  supply 
from  the  shores  of  the  Euxine.  In  the  time  of  Demosthenes 
this  trade  was  almost  wholly  absorbed  by  the  two  ports  of 
Panticapaeum  and  Theodosia,  both  of  them  at  that  time  subject 
to  a  ruler  named  Leucon,  who  seems  to  have  been  fully  alive  to 
the  value  of  these  commercial  relations  with  Athens,  and  gave  a 
great  stimulus  to  them  by  remitting  all  export  duties  on  the 
corn  destined  for  that  city.  According  to  statistical  returns 
quoted  by  the  great  orator,  the  quantity  imported  into  Athens 
from  this  quarter  alone,  amounted,  one  year  with  another,  to 


•  Hesiod.  Fr.  131,  132.  ed.  Didot. 

•j-  Herod,  iv.  23.  !  Herod,  iv.  17. 
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400,000  medimni,  or  nearly  75,000  quarters.*  But  in  years  of 
scarcity  it  greatly  exceeded  this  amount,  and  if  we  may  credit 
the  numbers  given  by  Strabo  f ,  —  whose  statistics,  however, 
are  far  less  trustworthy  than  those  of  Demosthenes  —  Leucon  on 
one  occasion  supplied  the  Athenians  with  no  less  than  2,200,000 
medimni  (415,000  quarters),  within  a  single  year. 

This  Leucon  was  one  of  a  dynasty  of  rulers,  who  governed 
the  Greek  colonies  on  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus  during  a 
period  of  more  than  a  century.  The  existence  in  these  se¬ 
cluded  colonies  of  hereditary  monarchy,  in  general  so  opposed 
to  all  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  the  Greeks,  is  an  ano¬ 
maly,  which  we  have  no  means  of  explaining.  We  learn  in¬ 
deed  that,  like  the  despots  or  tyrants  of  so  many  other  Greek 
states,  they  retained  the  semblance  of  republican  forms,  and 
ruled  over  the  cities  of  Panticapaeum  and  Phanagoria,  under 
the  title  of  their  chief  magistrates,  while  they  assumed  the 
regal  title  only  over  the  neighbouring  barbarians.  But  one 
cause  which  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  permanence  of 
their  authority,  was  to  be  found  in  their  personal  character. 
All  accounts  represent  them  as  a  series  of  enlightened  rulers, 
distinguished  for  the  mild  and  equitable  spirit  of  their  govern¬ 
ment  Besides  fostering  their  commercial  connexion  with 
Athens, — a  policy  which  seems  to  have  been  a  hereditary  tradition 
among  them,  having  been  commenced  by  Satyrus,  the  father  of 
Leucon,  and  continued  by  his  son  Parisades  —  they  became  the 
patrons  of  men  of  letters,  and  lived  in  habitual  intercourse  with 
the  philosophers  of  their  time.  Some  of  these  even  took  up  their 
residence  at  the  court  of  the  kings  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  were 
taunted  by  their  adversaries  with  displaying  a  very  unphiloso- 
phical  eagerness  for  the  wealth  and  favours  which  it  was  in  the 
power  of  those  monarchs  to  bestow.  The  speeches  of  Demos¬ 
thenes,  as  well  as  those  of  his  contemporary  orators,  contain  nu¬ 
merous  references  to  the  little  kingdom  of  the  Bosphoinis,  and 
sufficiently  show  us  how  completely  the  Greek  colonies  in  the 
Crimea,  notwithstanding  their  secluded  position,  were  regarded 
as  constituent  members  of  the  Hellenic  world. 

This  was  probably  the  period  of  their  greatest  prosperity. 
Shortly  after,  one  of  those  unfortunate  gaps  occurs  which  so 
often  interrupt  our  researches  in  ancient  history ;  for  owing 
to  the  loss  of  the  later  books  of  Diodorus,  we  lose  sight  almost 
entirely  of  the  Greeks  on  the  Bosphorus  for  a  period  of  nearly 
two  centuries.  When  they  reappear  in  history  we  find  them 


*  Demosth,  adv.  Sept.  p.  467.  ed.  Reiske. 
t  Strabo,  vii.  p.  311. 
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strup^llng  hard  with  the  northern  barbarians,  and  on  the  point 
of  being  overwhelmed  by  hordes  of  Scythian  invaders,  who 
threatened  to  extinguish  all  traces  of  Greek  civilisation  north 
of  the  Euxine.  Up  to  tliis  period  it  is  remarkable  how  little  tliey 
appear  to  have  sutFered  from  their  barbarian  neighbours.  AVe 
hear,  indeed,  of  Parisades,  the  son  of  Leucon,  being  engaged  in 
a  war  with  the  Scythians  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes  ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  such  hostilities  should  not  have  oc¬ 
curred  from  time  to  time;  but  the  great  prosperity  attained  by 
the  Greek  cities,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  their  commercial  rela¬ 
tions  w'ith  the  interior,  prove  that  sucli  a  state  of  things  was  not 
of  very  frequent  occurrence.  The  tribes  immediately  bordering 
on  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  AzofF  early  acquired  the  first 
elements  of  civilisation,  and  occupied  themselves  with  husbandry 
or  with  the  productive  fisheries  at  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers. 
The  wilder  races  of  the  interior,  who  preserved  their  primitive 
wandering  habits,  were  content  to  leave  these  agricultural  settlers 
and  the  Greek  colonists  themselves  in  the  undisturbed  possession 
of  the  more  fertile  districts,  so  long  as  they  paid  them  a  mode¬ 
rate  tribute. 

But  this  state  of  things  ajipears  to  have  undergone  a  great 
change  at  the  period  to  which  we  have  just  referred ;  and  it  would 
seem  as  if  in  the  interval  during  which  we  lose  sight  of  the  little 
kingdom  of  Bosphorus,  some  considerable  movements  had  taken 
place  among  the  wild  tribes  of  Scythia.  Tlie  Sarmatians,  a 
jieople  who  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  dwelt  exclusively  to  the 
east  of  the  Tanais,  had  crossed  that  river  and  spread  them¬ 
selves  over  the  broad  plains  of  southern  liussia,  from  the  Don  to 
the  Dnieper ;  and  with  them  we  find  associiited  the  name  of  the 
lioxolani,  a  people  who  now  apjiear  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
but  who  have  a  special  claim  upon  our  attention  as  being  in  all 
probability  the  ancestors  of  the  modern  Russians.  Contempo¬ 
raneously  with  the  pressure  exercised  upon  the  Greek  colonies 
by  these  new  hordes  of  northern  invaders,  there  had  arisen 
within  the  Crimea  itself  a  power  more  formidable  than  any 
jncviously  existing.  The  Taurl,  a  tribe  long  remarkable  only 
for  their  ferocity  and  barbarous  customs*,  would  seem  to  have 
at  length  imbiiied  to  a  certain  extent  the  habits  of  their  more 

*  One  of  tliese  was  very  peculiar.  Whenever  one  of  their  kings 
lost  a  friend  or  follower  to  wlajm  he  was  much  attached,  he  was  cx- 
pecteil  to  cut  off  a  piece  of  one  of  his  own  cars,  or  a  whole  car  if  the 
loss  was  such  as  to  call  for  a  very  strong  expression  of  grief.  Kings 
have  proverbially  lew  friends;  and  in  a  country  where  such  a  custom 
prevailed,  they  would  scarcely  be  disposed  to  extend  the  circle  of 
them. 
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civilised  neighbours,  and  were  consolidated  into  a  regular 
kingdom  by  a  chief  named  Scilurus,  who  soon  became  a  formi¬ 
dable  neighbour  to  the  Greeks  of  the  Chersonese.  It  is  clear 
that  this  monarch  possessed  more  than  the  ordinary  resources 
of  barbarian  warfare,  as  we  are  told  that  he  hemmed  in  the 
Greeks  of  Chersonesus  with  a  chain  of  fortresses ;  against  which 
they  in  their  turn  erected  a  line  of  wall,  fortified  with  towers, 
and  extending  from  the  deep  inlet  of  Balaklava  across  to  the 
head  of  the  bay  of  Sebastopol.  The  remains  of  this  fortification, 
which  was  repaired  and  strengthened  long  afterwards  by  the 
Byzantine  Greeks,  were  still  extant  in  the  days  of  Pallas,  and 
may  perhaps  still  be  traced,  whenever  the  Kussian  artillery  shall 
leave  the  valley  from  Balaklava  to  Inkermann  open  to  anti¬ 
quarian  investigation. 

"While  the  inhabitants  of  Chersonesus  were  thus  hemmed  in 
by  Scilurus,  at  one  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  the  Sarmatians 
were  pressing  equally  hard  upon  those  of  the  Bosphorus  at 
the  other.  Parisades,  who  then  ruled  at  Panticapteum,  — 
probably  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  earlier  monarch  of  the 
name,  —  had  in  vain  sought  to  buy  off  the  formidable  invaders 
by  offers  of  an  increased  tribute ;  and  at  length  saw  no  other 
resource  open  to  him,  than  to  sacrifice  the  independence  of  his 
country,  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  a  monarch  who  had  recently 
founded  a  powerful  empire  on  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Euxine.  It  was  thus  that  the  little  kingdom  of  the  Bosphorus 
became  merged  in  the  dominions  of  the  great  ISIithridates. 

That  remarkable  man,  one  of  the  few  eastern  sovereigns  in 
ancient  times  who  have  earned  for  themselves  an  enduring  place 
in  history,  had  succeeded  at  a  very  early  age  to  the  throne  of 
Pontus  —  the  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  mountainous 
province  which  occupies  the  south-eastern  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  extends  from  the  waters  of  the  Euxine  to  the  cold  and 
dreary  highlands  of  Armenia.  Here,  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
emj)ire  of  Alexander,  a  petty  kingdom  had  arisen,  governed  by 
a  race  of  native  princes,  who  had  already  ruled  the  same 
territory  as  satraps  under  the  Persian  Empire.  They  claimed 
to  be  descended  from  the  royal  house  of  the  Achiemenides,  to 
whieh  the  kings  of  Persia  had  belonged,  and  .asserted  their 
lineal  descent  from  one  of  the  seven  Persian  nobles,  who  had 
conspired  with  Darius  Ilystaspes  against  the  ^lagi.  But  for  a 
considerable  period  their  dominions  were  limited  and  their  names 
obscure.  Pharnaces,  the  grandfather  of  Mithridates  the  Great, 
was  the  first  who  annexed  to  his  dominions  the  city  of  Sinope,  at 
that  time  the  most  nourishing  and  important  of  all  the  Greek 
colonics  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Euxine,  and  which  became 
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thenceforth  the  capital  of  the  kinpjs  of  Pontus.  Mithridates 
the  Fifth,  father  of  the  more  celebrated  monarch  of  the  name, 
had  still  further  extended  his  power  by  entering  into  an 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  assisting  them  in  their  war 
against  Aristonicus,  the  last  of  the  kings  of  Pergamus.  The  all- 
powerful  republic  had  already  bejrun  to  dispose  of  the  kingdoms 
and  provinces  of  Asia  according  to  its  sovereign  will  and 
pleasure ;  and  the  consul  Manius  Aquilius  rewarded  the  services 
of  the  king  of  Pontus  with  the  extensive  district  of  Phrygia. 
But  the  senate  refused  to  ratify  his  acts;  and  though  they  did 
not  disturb  the  elder  Mithridates  in  the  possession  of  his  newly 
acquired  territory,  they  soon  after  took  advantage  of  the 
minority  of  his  son  to  wrest  from  him  the  province  thus  bestowed 
ujKin  his  father.  The  young  prince  was  in  no  condition  to 
resist.  Left  at  the  age  of  eleven  years  in  nominal  possession 
of  the  sovereignty,  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  unfaithful 
guardians  and  expose«l  on  all  sides  to  the  designs  of  treacherous 
foe®,  whose  machinations  had  already  brought  about  the  death 
of  his  father.  But  the  difficulties  and  dangers  by  which  he  was 
thus  beset  only  served  to  call  forth  the  latent  energies  of  his 
character,  and  became  the  means  of  training  him  up  to  future 
greatness.  Early  acquiring  the  habit  of  profound  dissimula¬ 
tion.  so  essential  to  an  eastern  despot,  he  pretended  to  be  indif¬ 
ferent  to  the  cares  of  royalty  and  insensible  to  political  ambition. 
Devoting  himself  with  ardour  to  tlie  pursuits  of  the  chase,  he 
plunged  into  the  wildest  and  most  secluded  mountain  districts, 
and  frequently  resided  there  for  considerable  pericnls  of  time, 
braving  all  kinds  of  dangers,  while  he  inured  his  bodily  frame 
to  hardships  and  privations.  At  the  same  time  in  his  intervals 
of  repose  he  cultivated  wdth  assiduity  all  the  bmnehes  of  a 
Greek  education,  for  which  his  capital  of  Sinope  afforded  him 
ample  opportunities.  His  powerful  memory  gave  him  a  jMJCuliar 
facility  in  the  acquisition  of  languages ;  so  that  we  are  told  that 
in  the  days  of  his  greatest  power  he  could  speak  the  dialect  of 
every  tribe  that  was  subject  to  his  rule,  and  converse  with  the 
deputies  of  twenty-five  nations  in  their  several  native  languages. 

A  spirit  so  active  and  energetic  W’as  not  likely  to  remain  long 
contented  with  the  narrow  linuts  of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus. 
The  injury  inflicted  on  him  by  the  Romans  immediately  after 
his  accession  had  sunk  deep  into  his  fiery  and  vindictive  spirit ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  from  an  early  period  he  was 
preparing  for  a  contest  with  the  haughty  republic.  But  he  had 
the  sagacity  to  see  that  the  time  was  not  yet  come,  and  that  he 
was  no  match  for  the  armies  of  Rome.  On  his  western  frontier 
the  kingdoms  of  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia  enjoyed  the  all- 
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powerful  protection  of  the  Roman  name,  and  any  attempt  to 
aggrandise  himself  at  the  cost  of  these  neighbours  would  be 
sure  to  involve  him  —  as  it  ultimately  did  —  in  hostilities  with 
the  great  republic.  But  on  the  east  he  found  free  scope  for  his 
arms ;  and  in  wars  with  the  wild  barbarian  tribes  of  the  Caucasus 
and  Armenian  mountains,  he  himself  acquired  military  reputa¬ 
tion  and  experience,  while  he  trained  up  his  armies  for  future 
conquests.  At  an  early  period  of  his  reign,  though  the  exact 
chronology  of  these  events  is  very  obscure,  he  had  extended 
his  dominions  along  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  as  far 
as  Dioscurias,  the  last  of  the  Greek  settlements  on  this  coast 
and  the  chief  emporium  of  trade  on  this  part  of  the  Euxine. 
Inland  from  thence  to  the  Caspian,  the  warlike  races  now 
known  as  the  Imeretians,  Mingrelians,  and  Georgians,  had 
submitted  to  his  arms  and  acknowledged  his  supremacy.  The 
part  of  Armenia  adjoining  to  Pontus  was  also  directly  subject 
to  his  rule,  while  Tigranes,  the  powerful  sovereign  of  the 
interior  or  Greater  Armenia,  was  secured  to  his  alliance  by 
marriage.  The  wild  tribes  of  the  Caucasus  —  the  indomitable 
ancestors  of  the  Lesghians  and  Circassians  —  still  maintained 
their  lawless  independence,  and  defied  alike  the  arms  of  Milhri- 
dates  and  the  Romans,  as  they  have  those  of  the  Turks  and 
Russians  in  our  own  days. 

It  was  at  this  time,  before  hostilities  had  actually  broken  out 
between  Mithridates  and  the  Romans,  but  when  both  parties 
were  looking  forward  to  them  as  inevitable,  that  the  Greeks  of 
the  Crimea  invoked  the  assistance  of  the  king  of  Pontus.  The 
free  cities  of  Chersonesus  and  Olbiopolis  joined  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  royal  ruler  of  the  Bosphorus.  Their  overtures  were 
gladly  welcomed  by  the  ambitious  monarch,  but  Mithridates 
did  not  regard  the  war  as  deserving  of  his  own  presence,  and 
confided  to  two  generals,  named  Diophantus  and  Neopto- 
lemus — both  of  them  evidently  of  Greek  origin — the  defence 

*  In  the  time  of  Straho,  Dioscurias,  which  was  situated  at  Is^rnour, 
a  little  to  the  south  of  Soukhum  Kaleh,  was  a  very  important  mart,  to 
which  all  the  nations  of  the  Caucasus  and  the  regions  between  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian  were  in  the  habit  of  resorting.  They 
were  said  to  speak  seventy  different  languages.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
roadsteads  on  this  coast,  and  was  still  much  frequented  by  traders  in 
the  days  of  Chardin,  though  the  site  was  then  no  longer  inhabited. 
(  Voyage  en  Perse,  vol,  i,  p.  57.)  The  circumstance  may  serve  to 
show  the  importance  of  the  evacuation  of  Anapa  by  the  Russians, 
and  the  possibility  of  establishing  commercial  relations  at  tlie  very 
same  ports  which  were  frequented  by  the  ancients  on  the  Circassian 
coast. 
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of  their  countrymen  on  the  other  side  of  the  Euxine.  Their 
success  justified  his  confidence:  Diophantus  overthrew  the  power 
of  Scilurus  in  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  defeated  the  numerous 
hordes  of  the  Roxolani,  whom  he  had  called  in  to  his  assistance, 
and  established  the  power  of  Mithridates  over  the  western  por¬ 
tion  of  the  peninsula.  It  is  from  this  period  that  the  now 
familiar  name  of  Eupatoria  derives  its  origin.  It  was  bestowed 
by  Diophantus  upon  a  fortress  which  he  erected  to  confirm  his 
conquests,  and  strengthen  the  position  of  the  Chersonesites 
on  the  north,  and  was  derived  from  the  surname  or  title  of 
Eupator,  by  which  Mithridates  was  distinguished  from  his  pre¬ 
decessors  ;  his  well-deserved  appellation  of  ‘  the  Great  ’  being 
unknown  alike  both  to  Greek  and  Roman  historians.  The 
site  of  this  ancient  Eupatoria  is  uncertain,  and  the  name  has, 
as  usual,  been  bestowed  by  the  Russians  upon  the  Tartar  town 
of  Khoslov  without  any  sufficient  warranty.* 

Meanwhile  Neoptolemus  liberated  the  Greeks  of  the  cities  on 
the  Bosphorus  from  their  formidable  neighbours,  overthrew 
the  Sarmatians  and  Roxolani  in  re])eated  battles,  and  carried 
his  victorious  arms  along  the  northern  shore  of  the  Euxine,  as 
far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Dniester,  where  a  fortress,  Cidled  the 
Tower  of  Neoptolemus,  served  to  mark  the  limits  of  his  con¬ 
quests,  and  of  the  dominion  of  Mithridates.  The  district 
between  that  river  and  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  now  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  province  of  Bessarabia,  seems  to  have  been  in 
ancient  times  a  mere  desert,  and  was  never  occupied  by  either 
Greek  or  Roman  con(juerors.  Even  in  the  days  of  Augustus, 
it  was  from  thence  that  the  wandering  Getaj  used  to  cross  the 
frozen  Danube,  and  shoot  their  poisoned  arrows  at  the  terrified 
colonists  under  the  very  walls  of  Tomi. 

The  Greek  cities  on  the  Euxine  now  became  permanently 
tributary  to  ^Mithridates ;  but  the  long-continued  wars  in 
which  that  monarch  found  himself  engaged  with  the  Romans, 
left  him  but  little  time  to  attend  to  his  remote  dominions  on 
the  Bosphorus,  the  government  of  which  he  intrusted  to  his 
son  Maharcs.  Perhaps,  however,  amid  the  vicissitudes  of  that 
long-protracted  contest,  the  thought  may  have  occasionally 
presented  itself  to  his  mind,  that  hero,  at  least,  he  had  a  safe 
place  for  refuge  in  the  hour  of  adversity,  whither  the  Romans 

*  According  to  Dubois  de  Montpereux  (vol.  vi.  p.  250.),  the  fortress 
of  Diopliantus  was  erected  on  the  plateau  of  the  hill  of  Itikermaiin,  but 
it  must  be  confe.ssed  that  the  language  of  Strabo  is  not  very  clear.  It 
seems  certain,  however,  that  it  must  have  been  situated  .somewhere  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  harbour  or  bay  of  >Scba8toi)oI,  which 
was  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Ctenus. 
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would  find  it  difficult  to  follow  him.  That  hour  came  at  length. 
Worn  out  by  twenty-two  years  of  almost  unceasing  warfare, 
and  driven  back  step  by  step  from  the  shores  of  the  ^gaean  to 
the  mountains  of  Armenia ;  closely  pursued  by  Pompey,  and 
abandoned  by  his  son-in  law  Tigranes,  on  whose  support  he  had 
vainly  counted,  Mithridates  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  scanty 
band  of  followers  in  a  mountain  fortress  on  the  frontiers  of 
Armenia.  In  this  extremity  he  adopted  the  daring  resolution 
of  transporting  the  theatre  of  war  to  the  shores  of  the  Cimme¬ 
rian  Bosphorus,  and  placing  the  Caucasus,  with  its  wild  bar¬ 
barian  tribes  and  inaccessible  mountain  fortresses,  between 
himself  and  his  enemies.  A  project  so  boldly  conceived  was 
carried  out  with  equal  ability.  He  took  up  his  quarters  for 
the  winter  at  Dioscurlas  —  a  position  already  sufficiently  re¬ 
mote  to  secure  him  fropi  immediate  pursuit  —  and  here  he  once 
more  assembled  a  small  fleet  and  army,  with  which  he,  the  next 
spring,  continued  his  progress  along  the  coast  of  Circassia.  The 
wild  tribes  that  occupied  this  tract  had  never  acknowledged  his 
sovereignty,  and  had  been  irritated  by  previous  attacks  without 
being  subdued.  Nevertheless,  he  fought  his  way  step  by  step 
along  these  rugged  and  mountainous  shores,  till  he  arrived  in 
safety  at  the  Greek  town  of  Phanagoria.  Thither  even  Pom¬ 
pey  did  not  attempt  to  follow  him ;  and  while  the  Homan 
general  returned  to  regulate  the  affiiirs  of  Asia,  Mithridates 
established  himself  in  security  on  the  shores  of  the  Northern 
Bosphorus. 

But  nothing  could  be  further  from  his  thoughts  than  to  give 
himself  up  to  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  this  security.  Though 
now  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  the  old  king,  with  a  spirit 
worthy  of  Hannibal,  whom  he  resembled  in  his  unceasing  ani¬ 
mosity  against  Borne,  however  inferior  to  him  in  genius,  began 
to  form  fresh  schemes  of  aggression  against  that  formidable 
power,  the  superiority  of  whose  arms  he  had  already  felt  so 
often  and  so  severely.  The  successes  of  his  generals  Diophantus 
and  Neoptolemus  had  established  the  fame  of  his  arms  amongst 
the  barbarians  nortli  of  the  Euxine,  and  Mithridates  now  medi¬ 
tated  nothing  less  than  to  rally  round  his  standard  all  these  wild 
nations,  and  fling  himself  upon  the  Danube  and  the  European 
j)rovince8  of  the  Homan  Empire,  at  the  head  of  a  countless  mul¬ 
titude  of  Sarmatians,  Hoxolani,  and  Getae ;  thus  antieipatin" 
three  centuries  the  great  irruption  of  the  northern  barbarians, 
which  ultimately  proved  destructive  to  the  power  of  Home. 
The  mighty  scheme  is  described  by  Hacine  at  the  opening  of 
the  thinl  act  of  his  ‘  Mithridate  ’  in  one  of  the  noblest  passages 
of  French  tragic  verse.  But  the  king  of  Pontus  stood  alone. 
Those  who  surrounded  him  were  alike  incapable  of  appreciating 
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his  mn^nanimoua  spirit  or  comprehenflinf;  the  vastness  of  his 
schemes.  His  soldiers  murmured  at  the  dangers  to  which  he 
was  about  to  expose  them ;  and  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against 
his  life,  at  the  head  of  which  was  his  favourite  son  Pharnaces. 
Tlie  plot  was  discovered,  and  the  accomplices  of  the  young 
prince  put  to  death  ;  but  IMithridates,  with  a  clemency  unusual 
among  eastern  despots,  and  which  was  in  this  instance  but  ill- 
requited,  spared  the  life  of  his  son.  Pharnaces  immediately 
took  advantage  of  this  impunity  to  raise  the  standard  of  open 
revolt,  and  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  discontented 
troops,  marched  uj)on  Panticapaeum,  where  Mithridates  was 
confined  to  his  palace  by  a  painful  illness.  Finding  that  all 
hope  was  at  an  end,  the  aged  monarch  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life  :  the  habitual  use  of  antidotes  in  his 
youth  had  rendered  his  constitution  proof  against  all  kinds  of 
poison,  and  his  feeble  hands  refused  to  wield  the  sword.  He 
was  forced  to  call  in  the  aid  of  one  of  his  Gaulish  guards  to 
dispatch  him. 

Pharnaces  hastened  to  make  his  submission  to  Pompey,  and 
sent  the  body  of  his  father  to  the  Roman  general  as  a  proof  of 
his  fidelity  and  a  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  the  republic.  Such 
was  the  terror  that  the  name  of  Mithridates  still  inspired,  that 
the  sight  of  his  lifeless  remains  was  hailed  by  the  Roman  army 
as  equivalent  to  a  great  victory.  But  Pompey  had  the  magna¬ 
nimity  to  show  resj)ect  to  a  deceased  enemy,  and  ordered  the 
rcuiaius  of  Mithridates  to  be  consigned  with  due  honour  to  the 
royal  sepulchre  at  Sinope.  It  is  therefore  without  any  found¬ 
ation  that  the  inhabitants  of  Kertch  still  profess  to  point  out  the 
tomb  of  Mithridates  among  the  mounds  which  surround  their 
city.  But  it  is  a  natural  feeling  that  leads  them  to  claim  the 
sepulchre  of  the  only  great  man  whose  name  is  to  be  found  in 
the  annals  of  the  kings  of  the  Bosphorus.  For  once  that  obscure 
corner  of  the  Euxine  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole 
civilised  world :  as  long  as  Mithridates  lived,  the  petty  kingdom 
was  raised  into  a  sort  of  preternatural  importance,  wliich  it  lost 
immediately  afterwards.  Pharnaces  in  vain  took  advantage  of 
the  civil  wars  of  the  Romans  to  raise  once  more  the  standard  of 
his  father  in  Asia:  his  futile  attempt  to  restore  the  kingdom  of 
Pontus  is  remembered  chiefly  as  the  occasion  of  Cmsar’s  cele¬ 
brated  dispatch,  which  commemorated  in  three  words,  ‘  Veni, 
‘  Vidi,  Vici,’  its  complete  and  decisive  defeat. 

A  very  few  words  will  suffice  to  dispose  of  the  remaining 
kings  of  the  Bosphorus.  Asander,  to  whom  Cajsar  delegated 
the  task  of  completing  the  defeat  of  Pharnaces  by  expelling  him 
from  his  dominions  north  of  the  Euxine,  after  successfully  per¬ 
forming  his  mission,  seated  himself  on  the  vacant  throne.  He 
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13  chiefly  remarkable  as  having  fortified  the  peninsula  of  Kertch 
with  a  wall  drawn  across  from  the  Bay  of  Arabat  to  the  Bay  of 
Theodosia;  the  remains  of  which  were  still  visible  in  the  time 
of  Pallas,  Such  a  mode  of  defence  seems  to  have  been  a 
favourite  resource  in  the  Crimea,  and  was  probably  sutficient  to 
guard  against  the  hasty  inroads  of  wandering  Tartars.  Asan- 
der  was  in  his  turn  dispossessed  by  the  Romans ;  but  the 
next  monarch,  Polemon,  who  was  placed  on  the  throne  by 
Augustus,  was  more  fortunate,  and  became  the  founder  of  a 
dynasty  who  continued  to  rule  over  the  little  kingdom  of  the 
Bosphorus  for  more  than  three  centuries.  Their  names,  and  the 
order  of  their  succession,  have  been  traced  throughout  this 
period  by  the  diligence  of  antiquarians,  principally  by  the  aid 
of  their  coins ;  but  all  we  know  of  their  history  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  fact  that  they  continued  to  maintain  their  position  as 
petty  sovereigns,  dependent  upon  the  Roman  emperors,  whose 
favour  they  purchased  by  the  payment  of  a  moderate  tribute, 
and  by  occasional  embassies  of  comjiliment.  Its  secluded  posi- 
lion  preserved  the  Bosphorus  from  the  fate  of  most  of  these  de¬ 
pendent  kingdoms,  which  were  gradually  absorbed  into  the 
colossal  mass  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

But  the  petty  kings  of  the  Bosphorus  soon  began  to  find 
that  the  nominal  protection  afforded  by  the  rulers  of  the 
Roman  world,  was  insufficient  to  defend  them  from  the  in¬ 
creasing  swarms  of  invaders  from  the  north  and  east.  The 
Crimea  lay  in  the  highway  of  these  nations,  which  swept  in  suc¬ 
cessive  waves  over  the  broad  expanse  of  the  plains  from  the 
Volga  to  the  Danube.  Even  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Nero  it 
was  ravaged  by  the  Alani ;  and  it  was  probably  on  this  occasion 
that  Theodosia  was  destroyed,  as  we  are  told  by  Arrian  (whose 
geographical  account  of  the  Black  Sea  was  composed  in  the 
reign  of  Hadrian),  that  in  his  day  that  city  was  already  in 
ruins.  Before  the  middle  of  the  third  century  the  Goths,  who 
had  already  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  provinces  nortii  of  the 
Euxine,  spread  themselves  into  the  Crimea,  where  they  soon 
obtained  a  firm  footing.  Of  all  the  nations  that  contributed  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  Goths, — whose  name 
has  become  almost  a  synonym  for  barbarism — were  unquestion¬ 
ably  the  least  barbarous.  Wherever  tliey  came  in  contact  with 
civilisation  they  speedily  began  to  feel  its  influence,  and  par¬ 
tially  adopt  its  refinements.  Thus  in  the  Crimea  they  became 
an  agricultural  and  settled  people,  and  occupied  the  fertile  tract 
along  the  northern  and  southern  slopes  of  the  mountain  chain 
which  extends  from  Sebastopol  to  Kaffa ;  a  district  which  thence 
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acquired  the  name  of  Gothia,  by  which  it  continued  to  be  known 
down  to  the  period  of  the  Turkish  conquest. 

It  was  far  otherwise  with  the  next  swarm  of  barbarian  in¬ 
vaders.  Tlie  Huns,  whose  progress  was  everywliere  marked  by 
destruction  and  devastation,  in  375  crossed  the  Cimmerian  Bos¬ 
phorus,  and  spread  like  a  torrent  over  the  plains  of  the  Crimea. 
Phanagoria,  and  several  of  the  smaller  Greek  towns  on  the 
Bosphorus,  were  utterly  destroyed.  Panticapaeum,  though  it 
survived  the  catastrophe,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  barbarians, 
and  the  kingdom  of  the  Bosphorus,  which  had  preserved  for  so 
many  centuries  the  traces  of  Greek  civilisation  in  this  quarter, 
w'as  finally  extinguished.  Cherson,  at  the  other  extremity  of 
the  peninsula,  was  more  fortunate.  That  city  seems  to  have 
been  gradually  increasing  in  importance  as  those  on  the  Bos¬ 
phorus  declined.  Under  the  Roman  Empire  it  existed  as  a  nomi¬ 
nally  free  republic,  though  acknowledging  the  supremacy  and 
enjoying  the  protection  of  the  Empire  ;  and  its  strong  and  almost 
insulated  position  seems  to  have  preserved  it  from  all  attacks  of 
the  barbarians.  It  thus  became  the  chief  centre  of  what  trade 
was  still  carried  on  in  these  parts,  and  secured  to  the  Byzantine 
emperors  a  footing  in  the  Crimea.  Hence  it  was  treated  by 
those  monarchs  with  especial  favour.  An  inscription  still  extant 
records  the  repairs  and  additions  to  its  fortifications  by  the 
Emperor  Zeno;  and  Justinian  not  only  renewed  the  walls  of 
Cherson  itself,  but  constructed  two  fortresses  on  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Crimea,  the  names  of  which,  Alustum  and  Gor- 
zubitac,  are  still  retained  with  little  alteration  by  the  villages  of 
Alushta  and  Gurzuf.  He  at  the  same  time  repaired  and  par¬ 
tially  restored  the  walls  of  Pantlcapajum.  But  the  decay  of 
that  city  was  already  too  far  advanced  to  be  arrested.  The 
period  of  its  final  desolation  is  not  recorded ;  but  it  seems  to 
have  gradually  dwindled  into  utter  insignificance ;  though  the 
names  of  Pandico,  Bospro,  and  Vospro,  which  we  still  find 
applied  to  its  site  in  the  geographers  of  the  middle  ages,  show 
that  its  name  was  not  yet  forgotten.  It  is  not  till  the  four¬ 
teenth  century  that  we  find  mention  of  the  Tartar  town  of 
Kertch:  the  Genoese  built  there  a  castle  w’hich  they  called 
Cerco;  but  it  never  rose  to  be  a  place  of  imi)ortancc  under 
their  rule,  being  eclipsed  by  the  prosperity  of  the  neighbouring 
KafTiu 

Justinian,  who  was  a  great  builder  and  sought  to  immor¬ 
talise  his  reign  by  architectural  monuments  not  less  than  by 
conquests,  also  rebuilt  on  the  esistern  shores  of  the  Euxinc  a 
town  or  fortress  to  which  he  gave  the  name  —  now  so  inseparably 
associated  with  the  Crimea, — of  Sebastopolis,  or  the  city  of  the 
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Emperor.  The  description  of  it  given  by  Procopius  is  curiously 
applicable  to  the  modern  city  of  the  name.  *  Sebastopolis  (he 
‘  says)  was  formerly  a  mere  fort,  but  the  Emperor  Justinian 
‘  has  now  wholly  rebuilt  it,  and  surrounded  it  with  a  circle  of 
*  fortifications  which  render  it  impregnable,  while  he  has 
‘  adorned  it  with  broad  streets  and  public  buildings  of  all  kinds, 

‘  so  as  to  render  it  one  of  the  finest  cities  that  it  is  possible  to 
‘  see.’  *  But  the  ancient  Sebastopol  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
modern  town :  it  occupied  the  now  desolate  site  of  Dioscurias 
on  the  coast  of  Circassia ;  and  hardly  one  stone  remains  upon 
another  to  mark  the  place  where  this  impregnable  fortress  once 
stood.  May  the  omen  attend  the  name ! 

At  this  period  the  Goths,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  during  the  invasion  of  the  Huns,  and  had  gradually  spread 
themselves  again  over  the  peninsula,  after  the  de[)arture  of  those 
formidable  invaders,  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  Crimea. 
They  are  described  by  Procopius  as  a  peaceful  and  agricultural 
people,  who  had  adopted  the  Christian  religion  and  become  the 
firm  allies  of  the  Byzantine  Emperors.  But  they  had  not  yet 
lost  their  traditional  valour,  and  the  three  thousand  troops  whom 
they  could  send  into  the  field  were  among  the  choicest  auxi¬ 
liaries  of  the  armies  that  still  called  themselves  Roman. 

We  cannot  attempt  to  trace  the  history  of  the  Crimea 
through  the  long  and  stormy  period  that  follows,  during  which 
it  was  overrun  and  occupied  in  succession  by  the  Khazars  —  a 
Turkish  tribe,  who  gave  to  the  whole  tract  north  of  the  Euxine 
the  name  of  Khazaria,  by  which  it  was  commonly  known  in  the 
time  of  the  Genoese  —  the  Petschenegans  and  the  Comanians. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  position  of  the  Crimea,  a[)parently  one 
of  such  great  natural  strength,  never  seems  to  have  offered  any 
obstacle  to  these  successive  swarms  of  invaders,  who  passed  with 
equal  facility  the  isthmus  of  Perekop  and  the  strait  of  the  Bos¬ 
phorus.  The  hardy  Goths  nevertheless  maintained  a  state  of 
virtual  independence  in  the  mountains ;  while  the  artifickJ 
fortificiitions  of  Cherson  were  able  to  defy  the  efforts  of  these 
rude  warriors,  who  were  more  than  once  repulsed  from  its  walls. 
That  city  was  at  this  period  a  place  of  considerable  trade  and 
one  of  the  most  important  dependencies  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire.  But  its  connexion  with  Constantinople  was  far  from 
being  an  unmixed  benefit,  as  it  more  than  once  involved  it  in 
the  revolutions  of  which  that  capital  was  so  often  the  scene ;  and 
in  711  Cherson  narrowly  csca]>ed  the  vengeance  of  the  sangui¬ 
nary  tyrant  Justinian  II.,  who  had  sent  a  ffeet  and  army  against 

*  Procop.,  De  JEdif.  iii.  7. 
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it,  with  orders  for  its  utter  destruction.  Cherson  was  saved  on 
this  occasion  by  the  intervention  of  the  Khan  or  chief  of  the 
Khazars,  and  for  a  time  passed  under  the  supremacy  of  those 
sovereigns ;  but  it  was  soon  again  reunited  with  the  Byzantine 
Empire,  to  which  it  continued  subject,  with  one  brief  interval, 
till  the  time  of  its  final  downfall. 

The  exception,  however,  deserves  our  notice.  In  988  Cherson, 
together  with  the  rest  of  the  Crimea,  fell  for  a  time  into  the 
hands  of  the  Kussians.  In  the  tenth  century  that  peo[)le  had 
already  established  their  power  over  a  considerable  part  of  the 
countries  now  included  in  the  European  dominions  of  the  Czar, 
and  their  fleets  had  already  struck  terror  into  the  Byzantine 
rulers  within  the  walls  of  Constantinople ;  but  Vladimir,  sur- 
named  the  Great,  was  the  first  who  subdued  the  Khazars  and 
Petschenegans,  and  thus  extended  his  dominions  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Black  Sea.  The  rest  of  the  Crimea  was  speedily  overrun  ; 
but  the  fortified  city  of  Cherson  for  a  long  time  defied  his  arms, 
and  the  haughty  barbarian,  who  had  threatened  to  [persist  in  the 
siege  for  three  years,  if  necessary,  seemed  likely  to  be  obliged 
to  keep  his  word,  when  a  treacherous  monk  betrayed  to  him  the 
fact  that  the  pipes  upon  which  the  city  depended  for  its  whole 
supply  of  water  were  in  his  power;  and  by  cutting  them  off 
Vladimir  quickly  com|)elled  the  inhabitants  to  surrender. 

From  the  Avails  of  Cherson  he  now  dictated  terms  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  compelled  Basil,  the  emperor  of  the  East,  to 
give  him  his  sister  Anna  in  marriage.  The  only  condition 
made  by  the  Byzantine  monarch,  was  that  Vladimir  himself 
should  embrace  Christianity ;  a  demand  readily  acceded  to, 
and  the  baptism  of  the  Russian  prince  was  celebrated,  at  the 
same  time  Avlth  his  nuptials,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Cherson. 
That  city  was  now  restored  to  the  Byzantine  Empire,  and 
Vladimir  returned  to  his  own  capital  of  Kiev,  from  Avhence  he 
issued  ukases,  in  the  true  spirit  of  despotism,  commanding  his 
subjects  Avithout  delay  to  follow  the  example,  and  adopt  the 
religion,  of  their  sovereign.  The  ruins  of  the  church  in 
which  the  baptism  of  Vladimir  took  place,  were  still  extant 
Avhen  the  site  Avas  explored  by  Dubois  de  Moutpereux, 
and  are  described  by  him  as  an  interesting  specimen  of  By¬ 
zantine  architecture.*  ’  But  we  learn  Avith  surprise  that  a 
monument  of  so  mueh  interest  in  connexion  Avith  the  first 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  Russia  has  been  treated  by' 
that  orthodox  government  Avith  the  same  neglect  as  the  more 
ancient  relics  of  the  Greek  city. 


•  Voyage  autour  du  Caucase,  vol.  vi.  p.  142 — 144. 
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We  hasten  over  this  obscure  and  confused  epoch  to  come 
to  one  nearer  our  own  time,  when  the  Crimea  once  more  rose 
into  importance  in  the  hands  of  the  Genoese.  That  active 
commercial  people  had  from  an  early  period  turned  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  trade  with  the  East,  and  sought  to  rival  the 
Venetians  in  the  markets  of  Constantinople.  But  they  had 
long  contended  in  vain  against  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  that 
favoured  people.  It  was  not  till  1155  that  the  first  treslty 
between  the  Byzantine  emperors  and  the  Genoese  secured  to 
the  latter  the  same  commercial  advantages  already  enjoyed  by 
t)ie  Venetians  and  Pisans.  Nearly  a  century  more  elapsed 
before  the  eommenccment  of  their  settlements  in  the  Euxine. 
It  was  the  Latin  conquest  of  Constantinople — an  event  which 
seemed  likely  to  establish  for  ever  the  supremacy  of  their  Vene¬ 
tian  rivals  in  these  seas — that,  on  the  contrary,  opened  the  way 
to  the  maritime  supremacy  of  the  Genoese.  The  establishment  of 
the  Latin  Empire  secured  to  the  Venetians,  for  the  short  period 
of  its  duration,  the  exclusive  command  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the 
Black  Sea ;  but  it  threw  the  Greek  emperors  into  the  arms  of 
their  rivals ;  and  Michael  Palseologus,  who  had  already  before 
his  accession  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Genoese,  no  sooner 
found  himself  established  on  the  throne  of  Consfcmtinople  than 
he  hastened  to  accord  to  them  privileges  as  ample,  and  mono¬ 
polies  as  exclusive,  as  had  been  previously  enjoyed  by  their 
rivals.  They  were  not  slow  in  availing  themselves  of  these 
advantages.  Their  establishment  at  Galata  speedily  rose  from 
a  mere  commercial  factory  into  a  fortified  suburb,  which  awed 
and  intimidated  the  feeble  emperors  of  Byzantium,  while  it 
gave  to  its  enterprising  possessors  the  exclusive  command  of  the 
Bosphorus,  and,  with  it,  of  almost  the  whole  commerce  of  the 
Black  Sea.  The  possession  of  this  trade  was  at  this  period 
the  more  important,  as  the  ports  of  Syria  and  Egypt  were  now 
in  great  measure  closed  against  Christian  merchants,  and  the 
trade  with  India  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  had  almost  entirely 
disappeared  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Saracens.  But 
commerce  is  ever  ready  to  find  for  itself  new  channels;  and 
long  disused  or  neglected  caravan  routes  through  Central  Asia 
now  became  the  means  of  transporting  the  gems  and  spices  of 
India,  and  the  silks  of  China,  to  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea, 
and  the  markets  of  Europe.  The  Genoese  soon  absorbed  into 
their  own  hands  the  greater  part  of  this  lucrative  trade,  though 
the  Venetians  still  continued  the  competition  with  them,  and 
carried  on  constant  intercourse  with  Tana,  in  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  of  their  rivals.  The  latter  possessed  almost  exclusively 
the  supply  of  Constantinople  —  still  the  most  populous  and 
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flourishing  city  of  the  East — with  corn,  fish,  and  salt,  for  all 
wliich  important  articles  it  was  mainly  dependent  upon  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Euxine. 

But  the  Genoese  were  not  long  contented  with  the  footing 
they  had  thus  permanently  gained  at  the  entrance  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  sought  to  establish  themselves  ecjually  firmly  at  other 
points  on  its  shores.  The  Byzantine  emperors  had  long  ceased 
to  exercise  any  kind  of  sovereignty  over  the  countries  north  of 
the  Euxine  ;  and  the  Greek  colonies  there  had  wholly  disappeared 
with  the  single  exception  of  Cherson,  which,  though  greatl}'  en¬ 
feebled  and  decayed,  still  retained  some  traces  of  its  former 
prosperity,  and  carried  on  a  certain  amount  of  trade  with  Con¬ 
stantinople.  The  Crimea  had  at  this  time  fallen  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Tartar  khans  of  Kaptehak,  who  about  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  had  founded  a  powerful  king¬ 
dom  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Russia,  and  given  a  check  to 
the  growing  power  of  that  empire,  whieh  for  nearly  three  cen¬ 
turies  reduced  it  to  comparative  insignificance.  These  Tartar 
chiefs,  with  a  policy  more  enlightened  than  was  commonly  found 
among  their  brethren,  seem  to  have  been  desirous  of  promoting 
commercial  intercourse  with  more  civilised  nations,  and  lent  a 
favourable  ear  to  the  overtures  of  the  Genoese,  to  whom  they 
granted  in  the  firet  instance  considerable  privileges.  Of  these, 
the  most  important  was  that  of  erecting  a  factory  for  tlie  resi¬ 
dence  of  their  merchants  and  the  security  of  their  goods.  The 
spot  selected  by  the  Genoese  was  at  Kaflfa,  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Greek  colony  of  Theodosia.  This  last  had  fallen  into 
decay  long  before,  and  no  trace  of  it  is  found  after  it  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Arrian  as  lying  in  ruins.  But  a  village  had  grown 
up  on  the  sj)ot,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  tenth  century  by  the 
name  of  Katfa,  though  it  was  apj)arently  an  obscure  and  unim¬ 
portant  place,  till  the  Genoese,  attracted  by  the  advantages  of 
its  jK)rt,  or  rather  roadstead,  determined  to  make  it  the  emporium 
of  their  trade  in  the  Black  Sea.  Their  humble  factory — for  at 
first  it  was  really  nothing  more  —  soon  followed  the  example  of 
Galata,  and  rose  with  rapidity  into  a  flourishing  town.  As 
early  as  the  year  1318,  about  forty  years  after  its  first  foun¬ 
dation,  it  was  erected  into  a  bishopric  by  Pope  John  XXII.,  on 
the  exj)ress  ground  of  its  opulent  and  populous  condition.  In 
1357,  the  trench  and  rampart,  which  had  at  first  served  for  its 
defence,  were  replaced  by  a  stone  wall  and  towers;  the  city 
itself  was  by  this  time  adorned  with  splendid  buildings,  and  is 
said  to  have  contained  not  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  in¬ 
habitants.  AV’^e  are  assured  by  conten)porary  writers  that  Kaftii 
.vied  in  splendour  with  its  parent  city  of  Genoa,  and  even 
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with  the  imperial  Constantinople,  —  a  statement  we  suspect 
of  exaggeration,  but  which  at  least  bears  testimony  to  the  im¬ 
pression  produced  by  its  opulence. 

But  we  must  not  suppose  that  the  Genoese  had  established 
their  power  without  opposition,  or  that  the  rising  prosperity  of 
Kaffa  was  altogether  undisturbed  by  storms  and  reverses.  The 
Greek  emperors  soon  began  to  take  umbrage  at  the  power  they 
had  themselves  raised,  and  the  insolent  and  domineering  tone 
which  the  colonists  of  Galata  early  began  to  assume.  Con¬ 
scious  of  their  naval  superiority,  which  gave  them  the  almost 
absolute  command  of  a  capital  situated  like  Constantinople,  the 
Genoese  were  not  content  with  excluding  their  commercial 
rivals  from  the  trade  of  the  Euxine,  but  began  to  assert  their 
own  exclusive  rights  against  the  Greek  emperors  themselves. 
They  gradually  absorbed  into  their  own  hands  the  fisheries  of 
the  Bosphorus,  the  customs,  and  even  the  tolls  which  were 
levied  by  the  Imperial  authorities  at  the  entrance  of  the  strait. 
The  Byzantine  emperors  found  themselves  powerless  to  resist 
these  encroachments  of  the  haughty  republicans;  but  the  Vene¬ 
tians  were  unwilling  to  submit  without  a  struggle  to  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  their  rivals.  In  the  reign  of  Andronicus  the  Elder  a 
great  sea  fight  took  place  in  the  Bosphorus,  under  the  very 
walls  of  Constantinople,  between  the  fleets  of  the  two  powerful 
republics.  The  Genoese  were  Avorsted,  and  the  Venetian  galleys 
for  a  time  rode  triumphant  in  the  Black  Sea.  A  squadron  of 
twenty-five  ships,  under  Giovanni  Superanzo,  attacked  the  rising 
colony  of  KafFa,  and  matle  themselves  mastei’s  of  the  town ;  but 
having  had  the  imprudence  to  winter  there,  the  Venetian  com¬ 
mander  lost  a  great  part  of  his  crews  by  the  cold.  This  w'as  in 
1297  ;  the  next  year  the  great  naval  victory  of  Curzola  restored 
the  su[)eriority  of  the  Genoese ;  Katfa  was  rebuilt,  and  their 
power  in  the  Euxine  re-established  more  firmly  than  before. 

Their  relations  with  the  Tartar  khans  were  for  the  most  part 
of  the  most  peaceable  character.  We  are  even  told  that  they 
had  established  so  high  a  reputation  with  that  people  for  justice 
and  fair  dealing,  that  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea  used  to  resort 
to  the  magistrates  at  Kaffa  for  the  settlement  of  their  own  dis- 
pntes,  and  a  regular  tribunal  was  established  for  their  decision. 
But  this  tranquillity  was  liable  to  occasional  disturbances,  and 
on  one  occasion  the  colonists  had  to  stand  a  long  protracted 
siege  from  the  arms  of  the  Khan,  or  Emperor,  as  he  is  styled, 
of  Kaptchak ;  but  the  fortifications  of  Katfa  defied  his  efforts. 
At  another  time  the  Tartar  sovereign  avenged  his  defeat  on 
this  ocesvsion  by  a  promiscuous  massacre  of  the  Genoese  traders 
who  were  disjHjrsed  through  the  Crimea  or  settled  at  Tana ; 
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flourishing  city  of  the  East — with  corn,  fish,  and  salt,  for  all 
w'hich  important  articles  it  was  mainly  dependent  upon  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Euxine. 

But  the  Genoese  were  not  long  contented  with  the  footing 
they  had  thus  permanently  gained  at  the  entrance  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  sought  to  establish  themselves  equally  firmly  at  other 
points  on  its  shores.  The  Byzantine  emperors  had  long  ceased 
to  exercise  any  kind  of  sovereignty  over  the  countries  north  of 
the  Euxine  ;  and  the  Greek  colonies  there  had  wholly  disappeared 
with  the  single  exception  of  Cherson,  which,  though  greatly  en¬ 
feebled  and  decayed,  still  retained  some  traces  of  its  former 
prosperity,  and  carried  on  a  certain  amount  of  trade  with  Con¬ 
stantinople.  The  Crimea  had  at  this  time  fallen  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Tartar  khans  of  Kaptchak,  who  about  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  had  founded  a  powerful  king¬ 
dom  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Russia,  and  given  a  cheek  to 
the  growing  power  of  that  empire,  whleh  for  nearly  three  cen¬ 
turies  reduced  it  to  comparative  insignificance.  These  Tartar 
chiefs,  with  a  policy  more  enlightened  than  was  commonly  found 
among  tlieir  brethren,  seem  to  have  been  desirous  of  promoting 
commercial  intercourse  with  more  civilised  nations,  and  lent  a 
favourable  ear  to  the  overtures  of  the  Genoese,  to  whom  they 
granted  in  the  fii*st  instance  considerable  privileges.  Of  these, 
the  most  important  was  that  of  erecting  a  factory  for  tlie  resi¬ 
dence  of  their  merchants  and  the  security  of  their  goods.  The 
spot  selected  by  the  Genoese  was  at  Kaffa,  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Greek  colony  of  Theodosia.  This  last  had  fallen  into 
decay  long  before,  and  no  trace  of  it  is  found  after  it  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Arrian  as  lying  in  ruins.  But  a  village  had  grown 
up  on  the  spot,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  tenth  century  by  the 
name  of  Kaffa,  though  it  was  apj)arently  an  obscure  and  unim¬ 
portant  place,  till  the  Genoese,  attracted  by  the  advantages  of 
its  |)ort,  or  rather  roadstead,  determined  to  make  it  the  emporium 
of  their  trade  in  the  Black  Sea.  Their  humble  faetory — for  at 
first  it  was  really  nothing  more  —  soon  followed  the  example  of 
Galuta,  and  rose  with  rapidity  into  a  flourishing  town.  As 
early  as  the  year  1318,  about  forty  years  after  its  first  foun¬ 
dation,  it  was  erected  into  a  bishopric  by  Pope  John  XXII.,  on 
the  express  ground  of  its  opulent  and  populous  condition.  In 
1357,  the  treneh  and  rampart,  which  had  at  first  served  for  its 
defence,  were  replaeed  by  a  stone  wall  and  towers;  the  city 
itself  was  by  this  time  adorned  with  splendid  buildings,  and  is 
said  to  have  contained  not  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  in¬ 
habitants.  AVe  are  assured  by  eontemporary  writers  that  Kaffa 
.vied  in  splendour  with  its  parent  city  of  Genoa,  and  even 
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with  the  imperial  Constantinople,  —  a  statement  we  suspect 
of  exaggeration,  but  which  at  least  bears  testimony  to  the  im¬ 
pression  produced  by  its  opulence. 

But  we  must  not  suppose  that  the  Genoese  had  established 
their  power  without  opposition,  or  that  the  rising  prosperity  of 
Kaffa  was  altogether  undisturbed  by  storms  and  reverses.  The 
Greek  emperors  soon  began  to  take  umbrage  at  the  power  they 
had  themselves  raised,  and  the  insolent  and  domineering  tone 
which  the  colonists  of  Galata  early  began  to  assume.  Con¬ 
scious  of  their  naval  superiority,  which  gave  them  the  almost 
absolute  command  of  a  capital  situated  like  Constantinople,  the 
Genoese  were  not  content  with  excluding  their  commercial 
rivals  from  the  trade  of  the  Euxine,  but  began  to  assert  their 
own  exclusive  rights  against  the  Greek  emperors  themselves. 
They  gradually  absorbed  into  their  own  hands  the  fisheries  of 
the  Bosphorus,  the  customs,  and  even  the  tolls  which  were 
levied  by  the  Imperial  authorities  at  the  entrance  of  the  strait. 
The  Byzantine  emperors  found  themselves  powerless  to  resist 
these  encroachments  of  the  haughty  republicans;  but  the  Vene¬ 
tians  were  unwilling  to  submit  without  a  struggle  to  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  their  rivals.  In  the  reign  of  Andronicus  the  Elder  a 
great  sea  fight  took  place  in  the  Bosphorus,  under  the  very 
walls  of  Constantinople,  between  the  fleets  of  the  two  powerful 
republics.  The  Genoese  were  worsted,  and  the  Venetian  galleys 
for  a  time  rode  triumphant  in  the  Black  Sea.  A  squadron  of 
twenty-five  ships,  under  Giovanni  Superanzo,  attacked  the  rising 
colony  of  Kaffa,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  town ;  but 
having  had  the  imprudence  to  winter  there,  the  Venetian  com¬ 
mander  lost  a  great  part  of  his  crews  by  the  cold.  This  was  in 
1297  ;  the  next  year  the  great  naval  victory  of  Curzola  restored 
the  superiority  of  the  Genoese :  Kaffa  was  rebuilt,  and  their 
power  in  the  Euxine  re-established  more  firmly  than  before. 

Their  relations  with  the  Tartar  khans  were  for  the  most  part 
of  the  most  peaceable  character.  We  are  even  told  that  they 
had  established  so  high  a  reputation  with  that  people  for  justice 
and  fair  dealing,  that  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea  used  to  resort 
to  the  magistrates  at  Kaffa  for  the  settlement  of  their  own  dis¬ 
putes,  and  a  regular  tribunal  was  established  for  their  decision. 
But  this  tranquillity  w'as  liable  to  occasional  disturbances,  and 
on  one  occasion  the  colonists  had  to  stand  a  long  protracted 
siege  from  the  arms  of  the  Khan,  or  Emperor,  as  he  is  styled, 
of  Kaptchak ;  but  the  fortifications  of  Kaffa  defied  his  efforts. 
At  another  time  the  Tartar  sovereign  avenged  his  defeat  on 
this  occasion  by  a  promiscuous  massacre  of  the  Genoese  traders 
who  were  disjwjrsed  through  the  Crimea  or  settled  at  Tana ; 
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and  the  republicans  in  consequence  instituted  a  regular  blockade 
of  all  the  coasts  of  his  dominions.  A  collateral  effect  of  this 
measure  was  to  cause  a  famine  at  Constantinople,  which  was 
thus  deprived  of  its  ordinary  supplies  of  corn. 

But  it  was  the  w'ar  in  whicli  the  Genoese  found  themselves 
engaged,  in  1350,  with  the  Byzantine  emperor,  John  Cantacu- 
zenus,  that  finally  established  their  dominion  in  the  Black  Sea. 
The  increasing  arrogance  of  the  colonists  of  Galata,  who  now 
sought  nothing  less  than  to  prohibit  the  Greeks  themselves  from 
the  exercise  of  navigation,  even  within  the  waters  of  their  own 
dominions,  at  length  drove  the  feeble  emperor  to  an  attempt  at 
resistance.  But  his  fleet  was  speedily  annihilated  by  that  of 
the  Genoese ;  and  his  only  resource  was  to  call  in  the  assistance 
of  their  rivals,  the  Venetians.  ‘The  weight  of  the  Roman 
‘  empire,’  observes  Gibbon,  ‘  was  scarcely  felt  in  the  balance  of 
‘  these  opulent  and  powerful  republics;’  and  the  Emperor  of  the 
East  w'as  content  to  look  on  as  a  passive  spectator  at  the  memo¬ 
rable  battle  which  decided  the  contest,  under  the  walls  of  Con¬ 
stantinople.  The  victory  was  claimed  by  both  parties,  but  the 
real  success  rested  with  the  Genoese ;  and  three  months  after 
the  battle  the  Emperor  Cantacuzenus  accorded  to  them  by  treaty 
the  exclusive  right  of  navigation  in  the  Black  Sea. 

Kaffa  now  reigned  without  a  rival  in  the  Euxine.  The  Ve¬ 
netians  bound  themselves  by  treaty  to  forego  the  trade  with 
Tana,  at  the  head  »)f  the  Sea  of  Azoff.  Cherson,  at  the  w'estern 
extremity  of  the  Crimea,  w’hich  had  still  maintained  a  feeble  and 
languishing  trade  with  the  Greek  capital,  now  sunk  into  utter 
decay.*  Sudak,  or  Soldaia,  as  the  Italians  termed  it,  a  Greek 
town  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Crimea,  which,  before  the 
rise  of  Kaffa,  had  enjoyed  some  prosperity,  was  attacked  and 
taken,  in  1365,  by  the  colonists  of  that  city,  under  their  consul 
Bartolomeo  di  Jaco|K).  The  same  fate  soon  after  befell  the 
small  town  of  Cembalo — an  Italian  corruption  of  the  Greek 
name  of  Symbolon,  which  we  find  applied,  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Strain),  to  the  remarkable  land-locked  port  of  Balaklava. 
Both  these  points  were  secured  by  the  Genoese  with  strong 
castles,  the  picturesque  ruins  of  which  still  remain.  Some  years 
later,  a  special  treaty  with  the  Khan  of  Kaj)tchak  secured  to 

*  No  mention  is  found  of  Cherson  at  the  time  of  the  Turkisli  con¬ 
quest  of  the  Crimea;  it  was,  probably,  already  desolate,  lironovius, 
who  visited  and  described  its  ruins  in  1595,  found  them  totally  unin- 
Iiabited.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  tliat  the  Russian  town  of 
Cherson,  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Dnieper,  founded  by  Catherine  II.  in 
1778,  has  no  claim  to  any  connexion  with  the  Greek  city  of  which 
it  has  usurped  the  name. 
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them  the  absolute  dominion  of  the  long  strip  of  coast  which 
extends  from  the  one  point  to  the  other, — the  beautiful  district 
now  become  the  favourite  resort  of  the  Russian  nobility,  and  of 
which  every  traveller  6j)eaks  in  terms  of  well-merited  admira¬ 
tion. 

The  Genoese  pursued  the  same  enlightened  policy  towards 
their  distant  colonies  as  the  Greeks  had  done,  and  treated  them 
rather  as  allies  than  as  subjects.  Both  Galata  and  KatFa  seem 
to  have  been  left,  in  great  measure,  to  their  own  management. 
The  parent  republic  protected  them  against  foreign  aggression, 
and  fought  their  battles  against  the  Venetians.  But,  in  these 
cases,  her  own  commercial  empire  was  at  stake,  as  well  as  the 
interests  of  her  colonists.  At  other  times  the  colonial  adminis¬ 
tration  was  left,  practically,  in  the  hands  of  the  citizens  of  each 
place,  though  the  chief  magistrate,  who  was  termed  Podesta  at 
Galata,  and  Consul  at  KafFa,  was  always  appointed  by  the 
mother  city.  The  froquent  occurrence  of  the  names  of  the 
noblest  Genoese  families,  shows  that  the  most  illustrious  of  her 
citizens  did  not  disdain  to  join  the  colonists  in  the  Black  Sea. 

For  more  than  a  century  the  whole  course  of  events  tended 
to  the  aggrandisement  of  Kaffa  and  the  extension  of  its  domi¬ 
nion.  Tana,  the  important  emporium  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Don,  was  destroyed  by  Tamerlane,  as  it  were  incidentally,  on 
his  expedition  against  the  Tartars  of  Kaptchak  in  1391,  and 
the  whole  of  its  trade  was  thenceforth  transferred  to  Kaffa. 
At  the  same  time,  the  conqueror  of  Asia  so  effectually  humbled 
the  Tartar  potentates  in  question,  that  they  from  thenceforth 
became  far  less  formidable  neighbours  to  the  Genoese  colonists, 
whose  alliance  and  favour  they  courted  by  every  means  in  their 
power.  It  was  not  long  before  this  that  the  all-powerful  mer- 
.  chants  had  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  in  an  almost 
equally  dominant  position  at  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the 
Euxine.  Here  a  dynasty  of  Byzantine  Greeks,  an  offshoot  of 
the  imperial  family  of  the  Comneni,  had  established  themselves 
in  an  independent  position  alter  the  conquest  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Latins,  and  assumed  the  proud  title  of  Emj)eror3  of 
Trebizond.  The  city  of  that  name  —  originally  a  colony  of 
Sinope,  and  familiar  to  the  readers  of  Xenophon  as  the  place 
where  the  Ten  Thousand  first  reached  the  sea,  and  found  them¬ 
selves  once  more  among  their  eountrymen — had  always  retained 
its  Greek  population  and  character,  but  had  first  risen  into  im¬ 
portance  under  the  Roman  empire.  The  emperor  Hadrian  had 
constructed  there  a  well-sheltered  artificial  port  to  supply  the 
deficiency  previously  felt  of  a  secure  anchorage  for  shi|  p'ng,  at 
a  place  which  seems  marked  by  nature  for  one  of  the  principal 
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points  of  communication  between  Europe  and  the  East.  Even 
at  the  present  day,  though  it  has  again  nothing  more  than  an 
insecure  roadstead,  Trebizond  is,  next  to  Odessa,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  trading  town  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  sends  into  the 
interior  of  Persia  and  Asiatic  Turkey  a  yearly  increasing  quan¬ 
tity  of  European  manufactures. 

So  important  a  commercial  position  was  not  likely  to  be 
neglected  by  the  Genoese;  and  almost  as  soon  as  they  began  to 
extend  their  power  in  the  Black  Sea,  we  find  them  establishing 
themselves  in  considerable  numbers  at  Trebizond.  Their  trade 
with  that  place  became  inferior  only  to  that  which  they  carried 
on  w'ith  Kaffa  and  Tana.  But  its  progress  was  checked  for  a 
time  by  their  own  immoderate  pretensions.  The  Genoese 
government  having  sent  an  embassy  formally  to  claim  the 
same  privileges  accorded  to  them  by  the  emperors  of  Constan¬ 
tinople,  and  insisting  not  only  on  the  exemption  of  their  goods 
from  the  transit  duties  levied  on  all  others,  but  on  the  right  to 
farm  those  duties  for  themselves,  Alexius  II.,  then  emperor  of 
Trebizond,  had  the  courage  to  refuse ;  and,  in  the  contest  that 
ensued,  the  w’arehouses  of  the  Genoese  were  set  on  fire,  and  all 
their  valuable  merchandise  consumed.  *  After  this,’  says  the 
chronicler,  ‘they  behaved  themselves  more  quietly.’  But  it 
was  only  for  a  time.  They  soon  repaired  their  losses,  and  re¬ 
newed  their  extensive  commercial  establishments  at  Trebizond. 
In  1.348  they  broke  out  into  open  war  with  the  emperor 
Michael,  took  the  imijortant  town  of  Kerasunt,  the  second  city 
in  his  dominions ;  and  only  agreed  to  restore  it  in  return  for 
the  cession  of  Lef)ntokastron,  a  fortress  close  to  Trebizond 
itself,  and  completely  commanding  its  harbour.  But  even  this 
did  not  satisfy  the  grasping  ambition  of  the  Genoese :  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  led  to  the  final  cstiiblishmcnt  of  their  power  at 
Trebizond  are  too  curious  and  characteristic  to  be  omitted. 

!Megollo  Lercari,  a  Genoese  of  noble  birth,  established  in 
Kaffa,  was  one  of  the  most  wealthy  of  the  merchant  princes  of 
that  opulent  city.  During  an  occasional  residence  at  Trel)izond 
he  was  grossly  insulted  by  a  favourite  page  of  the  reigning 
emperor,  Alexius  III.,  who  had  the  insolence  to  strike  him  in 
the  jtresence  of  the  whole  court.  Lercsiri  instantly  apjtealed  to 
the  emperor;  but  Alexius  protected  his  minion,  and  aticeted  to 
treat  the  affair  as  a  trifle.  Hereupon,  the  Genoese  indignantly 
withdrew  from  Trebizond,  vowing  vengeance,  not  against  the 
miserable  ])agc,  but  his  imperial  protector.  With  the  assist.ancc 
of  his  friends  and  kinsmen  at  Genoa,  he  quickly  fitted  out  two 
galleys,  which  were  far  more  than  a  match  for  any  ships  of  war 
belonging  to  the  petty  prince  who  gloried  in  the  title  of  Emperor 
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of  Trebizond.  Cruising  with  these  vessels  on  the  southern  shore 
of  the  Euxine,  he  carried  on  a  piratical  warfare  against  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  Alexius.  The  Greeks  of  Trebizond  and  Kerasunt  had 
still  up  to  this  time  retained  a  certain  portion  of  the  maritime 
trade  in  their  own  hands;  but  now  they  saw  their  commerce 
ruined,  their  ships  captured,  and  their  coasts  ravaged  by  the 
insolent  and  daring  Lercari ;  while  a  feeble  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  emperor  to  protect  them  only  resulted  in  the  capture  of 
all  the  imperial  galleys  that  were  sent  out  to  the  rescue.  With 
a  barbarity  unworthy  of  his  name  and  country,  Lercari  cruelly 
mutilated  all  the  prisoners  that  fell  into  his  hands,  by  cutting  off 
their  noses  ai^d  ears,  and  sent  a  barrel  full  of  these  miserable 
tro|)hies  to  the  emperor,  with  the  threat  that  he  would  continue 
to  exact  a  similar  tribute  till  he  should  obtain  full  satisfaction 
for  the  insult  he  had  received.  Alexius  had  no  choice  but  to 
submit,  and  surrendered  the  wretched  page  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemy.  But  Lercari,  with  a  magnanimity  hardly  to  be  expected 
from  his  previous  cruelty,  scorned  to  punish  the  poor  stripling, 
and  contented  himself  with  having  humbled  his  master.  At  the 
same  time  he  took  the  opportunity  to  secure  for  his  countrymen 
a  fresh  commercial  treaty  by  which  the  whole  trade  of  Trebizond 
was  virtually  secured  to  them. 

The  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  the  period  when 
the  power  of  the  Genoese  in  the  Black  Sea  was  at  its  greatest 
height.  Even  the  conquests  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  did  not  for 
a  considerable  time  seriously  interfere  with  it.  But  the  capture 
of  Constantinople  by  Mahomet  II.,  in  1453,  involved  their 
flourishing  colony  of  Galata  in  the  ruin  of  the  capital;  and 
though  Kaffa  still  survived  for  a  time,  and  from  its  secluded 
position  witnessed  in  apparent  security  the  successive  fall  of 
Constantinople  and  Trebizond,  it  was  evident  that  its  own 
fate  could  not  be  far  distant.  It  was  accelerated  by  domestic 
dissensions.  Sueh  was  the  influence  that  the  Genoese  colonists 
had  at  this  time  acquired  over  the  Tartar  chiefs,  that  the 
governors  or  Khans  of  the  Crimea  were  not  apjwinted  by  their 
superior  lord,  the  Khan  of  Kaptchak,  without  the  consent  and 
approbation  of  the  magistrates  of  Kafl'a.  A  contest  had  arisen 
between  two  candidates  for  this  appointment,  in  which  the 
Genoese  magistrates,  who  had  been  gained  by  lai^e  bribes, 
favoured  the  cause  of  the  wrongful  claimant,  and  succeeded  in 
forcing  his  appointment  upon  the  unwilling  Khan.  Hereupon 
Eminek,  the  defeated  candidate,  had  recourse  to  a  more  power¬ 
ful  protector,  and  iHjrsuaded  Mahomet  II.,  who  had  just  assem¬ 
bled  a  jM)wcrrul  fleet  and  army  for  the  conquest  of  Ilhoiles,  to 
turn  his  ott’orts  against  Kafl'a.  The  appearance  of  so  formidable 
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an  armament  struck  terror  into  the  citizens  of  the  colony,  who 
were  already  divided  among  themselves  by  internal  dissensions, 
and  assailed  from  without  by  a  Tartar  force  under  Eminek. 
On  the  6th  of  June,  1475,  after  a  faint  attempt  at  resistance 
for  a  few  days,  they  opened  their  gates  to  the  Turkish  eom- 
mander  Achmet  Pacha.  He  promised  to  spare  their  lives,  but 
transported  forty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  to  Constantinople, 
where  they  served  in  some  measure  to  fill  the  gap  of  desolation 
that  had  been  created  in  that  populous  capital  by  the  Turkish 
conquest. 

The  fall  of  Kaffa  was  naturally  followed  by  that  of  the  smaller 
places  held  by  the  Genoese  in  the  peninsula.  Th^  fate  of  most 
of  these  has  nothing  to  arrest  our  attention.  But  the  remarkable 
rock-fortress  of  Mangoup  deserves  to  be  made  an  exception,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  heroic  resistance  offered  by  its  defenders 
to  the  overwhelming  forces  of  the  Turks,  but  as  the  last  occasion 
on  which  the  once  dreaded  name  of  the  Goths  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  history.  In  the  mountain  district  of  the  Crimea,  that 
people  had  preserved  its  nationality  and  its  language  for  above 
twelve  centuries* ;  and  the  two  brothers  who  so  gallantly  de¬ 
fended  the  fortress  of  Mangoup  against  the  troops  of  Mahomet  II. 
showed  that  they  had  not  degenerated  from  the  hereditary  valour 
of  their  race. 

Thus  fell  the  power  of  the  Genoese  in  the  Black  Sea.  But 
it  would  be  unjust  to  attribute  (as  Dr.  Koch  has  done)  the  final 
desolation  and.  decay  of  Kaffa  to  its  Turkish  conquerors. 
Severely  as  it  suffered  on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  from  the 
subsequent  oppressions  of  the  Tartar  khan  Mcngli  Ghirei, 
who  now  ruled  the  Crimea  as  tributary  to  the  Turks,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  it  subsequently  recovered  itself  to  a  great  degree,  and 
became  again  one  of  the  most  flourishing  commercial  cities 
in  the  Bl^k  Sea.  So  far  from  all  trade  having  disapjKjared 
with  the  departure  of  the  Genoese,  we  learn  from  Chardin, 
who  visited  it  in  1672,  that  the  town  then  contained  not 
less  than  4000  houses,  and  carried  on  so  active  a  trade  that 
during  the  space  of  forty  days  which  he  si)cat  there,  not  less 
than  400  vessels  arrived  in  or  quitted  its  port.t  At  a  later 
period,  Peyssonel,  who  was  for  many  years  French  Consul- 

*  In  the  treaty  of  1380  between  tlie  Klian  of  KapUrliak  and  the 
Genoe.se,  ‘  la  Gotia  con  i  suoi  casai  cd  i  suoi  popoli  die  son  Cris- 
'  tianl’  is  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  the  latter.  Giuseppe  llarbaro, 
who  has  left  us  a  euriou.s  account  of  'J'ana,  and  the  trade  with  the 
interior  of  Asia  in  the  fifteenth  century,  remarks,  ‘  1  Goti  parlono 
‘  in  Tedesco.’  (Jtamusio,  vol.  ii.  p.  91.) 

t  Chardin,  Voyage  en  Perse,  vol.  i.  pp.  47,  48. 
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General  in  the  Crimea,  estimated  the  population  of  Kaffa, 
shortly  before  its  conquest  by  the  Kusslans,  at  85,000  souls. 
Forty  years  after  that  event  it  was  reduced  to  less  than  4000 ; 
and  even  as  late  as  1834,  had  not  again  risen  to  more  than 
4500.*  Pallas  himself,  writing  in  1803,  under  the  authority 
of  the  Russian  Government,  deplores  the  state  of  desolation  of 
this  once  opulent  city,  which  was  already  little  more  than  a  heap 
of  ruins.  The  splendid  Genoese  churches  had  been  spared  by 
the  Turks  and  Tartars,  who  had  contented  themselves  with 
converting  them  into  mosques ;  but  they  have  been  demolished, 
with  one  single  exception,  by  the  Russian  authorities.  The 
picturesque  walls  and  towers,  which  still  subsisted  uninjured  in 
the  days  of  Pallas,  have  been  since  almost  entirely  destroyed, 
and  their  materials  employed  in  the  construction  of  barracks. 
Kaffa,  in  the  hands  of  the  Tartars,  was  probably  but  a  shadow 
of  what  it  had  once  been  under  the  Genoese ;  but  it  was  im¬ 
measurably  superior  to  what  it  has  become  under  the  Russians. 

We  cannot  attempt  here  to  trace  any  further  the  fortunes  of 
the  Crimea.!  Under  the  government  of  the  Tartar  Khans  it 
sank  for  more  than  three  centuries  into  that  state  of  obscurity 
from  which  it  has  only  recently  emerged.  But  the  events  of 
the  last  twelve  months  have  earned  for  it  a  place  in  history 
which  can  never  again  be  lost.  Whatever  be  the  destinies  of 
the  Crimea  itself,  its  name  has  become  imperishable;  and  the 
gallant  deeds  that  have  been  done  under  the  Avails  of  Sebas¬ 
topol  will  live  as  long  as  the  English  language  shall  endure. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  repress  a  hope  that  this  memorable  con¬ 
test  may  be  also  the  beginning  of  a  fairer  period  for  the  country 
in  which  it  has  been  carried  on :  and  when  we  look  back  at  the 
important  position  once  held  by  the  Tauric  Peninsula  under 
the  Greeks  and  the  Genoese,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  its  natural 
advantages  require  only  to  be  developed  by  a  more  liberal 
policy,  in  order  that  it  should  again  rise  to  a  condition  both  of 
agricultural  and  commercial  prosperity  very  different  from  the 
state  to  which  it  has  fallen  under  the  Russian  Government. 


*  Dubois  (Ic  Montpereux,  vol.  v.  p.  28.5. 

t  We  regret  to  have  received  Mr.  Danby  Seymour’s  interesting 
and  compreliensive  volume  upon  the  Shores  of  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Sea  of  Azotf  too  late  to  have  availed  ourselves  in  this  article  of 
the  result  of  his  researches  and  observations ;  but  wo  recommend 
this  work  to  our  readers  as  one  of  tlio  most  complete  productions 
which  has  been  published  on  this  interesting  subject. 
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Art.  V. —  1.  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  By  C.  E.  H. 
Orpen,  Esq.,  M.D.  London:  1836. 

2.  The  Lost  Senses.  Part  I.  Deafness.  By  J.  Kitto,  D.D. 
London:  1853. 

3.  The  Art  of  Instructing  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  By  J.  P.  Ar- 
ROWSMiTH  and  the  Abbe  De  L’Epee.  London:  1819. 

4.  Le  Bienfaiteur  des  Sourds-Muets  et  des  Aveugles :  Revue 
Mensuelle  du  Progres  des  Institutions  et  de  T  Unite  d'Enseigne- 
ment  dans  les  Deux-Mondes.  Par  M.  L’Abbe  Daras,  Fon- 
dateur.  A  Paris:  1854. 

5.  Results  of  an  Inquiry  respecting  the  former  Pupils  of  the 
Yorkshire  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Printed  by 
Boys  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  School  at  Doncaster.  1847. 

6.  Trench  on  the  Study  of  Words.  London:  1852. 

the  18th  of  November,  1852,  the  day  when  the  great 
^  Captain,  ‘  full  of  honours  as  of  years,’  was  laid  in  solemn 
pomp  beneath  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s,  a  train  which  reached 
London  at  four  in  the  morning  brought  one  passenger  who 
during  the  journey  had  attracted  no  little  attention.  He  had 
entered  the  carriage  at  the  Blenkinsop  Station  some  ninety 
miles  from  town,  and  spent  upwards  of  three  hours  with  his 
fellow-passengers  in  profound  silence.  He  was  a  well-dressed, 
handsome  fellow,  bright-eyed,  and  intelligent  in  look ;  but 
throughout  the  entire  distance  not  even  once  did  he  open  his 
mouth  but  to  give  his  front  teeth  a  tap*  with  a  paper-knife. 

Six  o’clock  found  our  traveller  one  of  the  vast  multitude  who 
on  that  memorable  morning  eagerly  crowded  every  damp  inlet 

*  ‘  I  was  much  interested,’  says  Dr.  Kitto  (himself  a  deaf-mute), 
‘  in  reading  the  account  of  a  lad  both  blind  and  deaf,  whose  principal 
enjoyment  appeared  to  be  derived  from  striking  a  small  key  upon 
his  teeth.  It  is  evident  that  in  the  search  of  a  sensation,  he 
had  hit  upon  this  trick  as  affording  a  more  distinct  impression  of  a 
felt  sound  than  any  other  which  he  had  been  able  to  attain.  Until 
this  case  fell  under  my  notice,  it  had  escaped  my  attention  that  I 
have  myself  unconsciously  contracted  a  habit  of  continually  striking 
the  back  of  my  thumb-nail,  or  the  point  of  a  penknife,  upon  the  edge 
of  my  teeth ;  and  that  I  also  felt  pleasure,  for  which  I  had  not  pre¬ 
viously  seen  any  particular  reason,  in  vibrating  a  knife  or  spoon 
upon  the  edge  of  a  dish  or  plate,  or  against  an  empty  glass.’  (Kitto's 
Deafness,  p.  46.)  We  regret  (since  writing  the  above)  to  notice  Dr. 
Kitto’s  sudden  death ;  and  hope  that  the  subscription  on  behalf  of 
his  family  will  be  a  successful  one. 
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to  the  thronged  and  muddy  Strand.  After  some  three  hours’ 
wandering  through  this  densely-packed  thoroughfare,  he  at  last 
paused  at  the  corner  of  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars,  and  there 
became  firmly  wedged  into  a  compact  mass  of  spectators  near 
the  obelisk.  From  this  post  of  observation  he  never  stirred 
again  until  the  whole  pageant,  with  all  *  its  boast  of  heraldry 
‘  and  pomp  of  power,’  had  with  solemn  tramp  swept  by  him  and 
was  gone.  Then  the  huge  living  wave  rolled  back  and  onward 
through  the  mighty  thoroughfare,  spreading  silently  away 
through  the  countless  veins  and  arteries  of  the  City.  But  of 
all  the  thousand  mourners  near  him  probably  not  one  shares  in 
such  feelings  as  now  fill  the  heart  of  our  traveller.  He  has 
been  present  with  them  throughout  the  whole  spectacle,  but  of 
many  of  its  grandest  features  has  been  utterly  unconscious. 
Many  a  time  throughout  the  day  solemn  silence  slowly  rippled 
over  the  waves  of  that  vast  and  expectant  multitude ;  the 
silence  awoke  up  again  into  a  busy  hum  —  anon  died  away, 
and  yet  again  dawned  into  sound.  Then  far  away  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  there  rises  on  the  wind  to  ten  thousand  listening  ears  the 
shrill  cry  of  trumpets,  and  the  low  moan  of  distant  and  mufiled 
drums ;  the  solemn  wail  of  the  dead  march,  and  the  heavy 
tread  of  armed  men :  but  to  this  one  spectator  the  gale  brings 
no  trumpet-cry,  no  sound  of  the  military  pageant, — no  word 
of  wonder,  delight,  surprise,  or  sorrow  from  speaking  lips  on 
every  side.  To  him  the  whole  scene  is  one  of  deep  unbroken 
silence — he  neither  hears  nor  utters  word  or  sound  of  even  the 
least  emotion.  He  is  deaf  and  dumb.  His  neighbours  on  either 
side  arc  half  inclined  to  suspect  him  to  be  crazy,  and  now  and 
then  hint  their  belief;  but  the  unconscious  object  of  their 
charity  neither  hears  nor  answers  their  sarcasm.  So  concen¬ 
trated,  keen  and  fixed  is  his  gaze,  that  with  his  eyes  he  seems 
to  hear  and  speak  as  w’ell  as  sec,  as  if  the  one  organ  embraced 
the  life  and  power  of  three.  The  face  of  the  blind  man — men¬ 
tioned  by  Coleridge  —  was  all  one  eye,  while  in  the  face  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  the  very  absent  senses  seem  most  present. 

We  have  called  our  readers’  attention  to  this  sketch  from 
life  because  it  aptly  enough  introduces  us  to  one  important 
feature  in  the  isolation  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  when  compared 
with  their  fellow-sufferers  the  blind,  or  with  the  rest  of  man¬ 
kind.  That  point  is,  the  eternal,  unchanging,  desolate  silence 
of  their  whole  existence.  An  hour’s  silence  may  be  at  times 
a  very  pleasant  thing ;  but  a  whole  existence,  unbroken  by 
even  the  faintest  sound  or  murmur,  is  a  totally  difterent  ques¬ 
tion,  —  so  different,  indeed,  that  it  is  doubtful  if  hearing 
men  can  at  all  form  a  true  idea  of  it.  What  would  the  busy 
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Strand  be  like  without  the  din  of  carriages?  a  stroll  into  the 
country  without  the  song  of  birds,  ‘the  cock’s  shrill  clarion, 
‘or  the  echoing  horn?’ — streams  babbling  by  without  murmur, 
the  ocean  without  a  voice,  the  whirlwind  without  its  crash? 
— lightning  without  even  the  faintest  echo  of  thunder?*  —  the 
thousand  melodies  of  earth,  air,  sea,  and  sky,  unheard  and 
unknown !  The  full  conception  of  existence  in  such  a  world  as 
this  is,  we  repeat,  to  hearing  men  most  difBcult,  if  at  all  posssible. 
And  as  it  is  thus  difficult  for  us  to  imagine  what  the  full  loss  of 
the  deaf-mute  is,  so  conversely  is  it  a  thousandfold  more  difficult 
for  him  to  imagine  even  remotely  the  nature  of  our  gain.  The 
blind  man  by  dint  of  practice  at  last  realises  by  touch  the  visible 
form  and  substance  of  many  objects,  and  among  them,  perhaps, 
some  of  the  least  plainly  visible ;  but  no  kindred  agency  can 
convey  to  the  ear  of  the  deaf-mute  the  remotest  concep¬ 
tion  even  of  what  sound  is.  His  eye  may  beam  with  intelli¬ 
gence,  his  touch  vie  with  that  of  the  keenest  of  blind  readers, 
his  store  of  information  be  already  great,  and  every  faculty  of 
mind  be  vigorous ;  but  not  the  wisest  discipline  of  the  most 
skilful  teacher  will  ever  impart  to  him  an  idea  of  any  given 
sound.  For,  be  it  remembered,  the  deaf-mute  is  in  most  cases 
unconscious  even  of  the  sound  of  his  own  attempts  at  speech ; 
and  hence,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  the  dreary  and  forlorn 
moanings  in  which  these  attempts  so  often  result,  f 

Deafness  at  birth,  or  the  loss  of  hearing  at  an  early  age, 
before  the  habit  of  speaking  is  so  confirmed,  or  the  stock  of 
articulate  language  so  copious,  as  very  powerfully  to  impress 
the  memory,  is  invariably  followed  by  dumbness ;  though  not, 
certainly,  on  account  of  any  sympathy  between  the  organs  of 
hearing  and  of  speech,  by  which  disease  or  defect  of  the  former 
might  be  transferred  to  the  latter.  Were  this  the  case  dumb 
people  could  not  be  taught  to  speak.  Total  dumbness  seldom 


*  ‘  The  loudest  thunder  is  inaudible  to  me,'  says  Kitto,  ‘  neither 
'  does  it  make  any  impression  whatever  upon  my  sensorium ;  for 
‘  being  in  the  upper  air  the  percussion  does  not  produce  that  very  dis- 
‘  tinct  vibrating  connection  with  my  standing  place  as  is  (sic)  most 
‘  essential  to  the  sensation  which  is  described,  liut  I  remember  that 
‘  some  years  ago,  during  the  most  awful  tliunderstorm  in  the  memory 
‘  of  man,  a  dreadful  clap,  which  shook  the  house,  made  such  an  impres- 
‘  Sion  as  led  me  to  suppose  tiiat  a  servant  was  moving  a  table  in  the 
‘  adjoining  room.’  (P.  33.)  Even  this  sensation  produced  by  loudest 
thunder  was  but  an  impression. 

f  ‘  When  I  myself  blow  any  wind  instrument,  no  impression  what¬ 
ever  is  made  upon  my  organs,  and  1  have  to  ask  others  whether 
any  sound  has  b^n  produced.’  {Kitto,  p.  46.) 
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proceeds  from  any  other  cause  than  want  of  hearing  or  want  of 
intellect.  Want  of  hearing  from  birth,  or  from  an  early  age,  is 
followed  by  dumbness  (if  the  intellect  is  perfect)  merely  because 
it  precludes  the  opportunity  of  learning  or  being  confirmed  in 
the  use  of  speech  in  the  ordinary  way.  Dumbness,  where  the 
hearing  is  perfect  and  the  intellect  defective  (no  uncommon 
case)  proceeds  from  want  of  ideas,  and  of  judgment  to  direct  the 
organs  of  speech  in  the  formation  of  articulation. 

Of  the  causes  of  birth-deafness,  Avhether  arising  from  actual 
defect  in  the  organ  of  hearing  or  not,  we  know  little ;  and  even 
in  cases  of  total  deafness,  to  all  appearance  the  ear  is  wanting 
neither  in  external  or  internal  apparatus,  presenting  in  this 
respect  a  striking  contrast  to  blindness,  the  mediate  or  imme¬ 
diate  cause  of  which — as  well  as  the  diseased  part  of  the  organ 
—  may  be  generally  discovered  without  much  difficulty.  In 
comparing  the  organs  of  sight  and  hearing,  and  judging  of  their 
respective  degrees  of  structural  complication,  exposure  to  acci¬ 
dent,  and  liability  to  injury,  we  should  be  apt  to  consider  the 
eye  as  more  frequently  the  seat  of  disease  than  the  ear,  and  the 
decision  is  on  the  whole  just.  *  Yet  the  ear  is  no  less  artifi- 
*  daily  and  mechanically  adapted  to  its  office  than  the  eye, 

‘  though  we  do  not  so  well  understand  the  action,  the  use,  or 
‘  the  mutual  dependency  of  its  internal  parts.*  While,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  the  wisdom  and  beauty  of  all  the  several  parts 
of  the  aural  structure  the  investigations  of  modern  science  have 
given  us  abundant  proof ;  —  a  point  not  only  of  interest  in 
itself,  but  immediately  connected  with  our  subject,  and  demand¬ 
ing  a  few  words  of  description. 

Sound  may  be  said  to  consist  of  pulsations  of  the  air. 
The  office  of  the  ear  is  to  receive,  and  to  assist  in  conveying 
to  the  brain,  impressions  from  these  pulses  or  waves  of  air 
which  arc  collected  by  the  concha,  or  external  shell.  *  Thence 
they  are  transmitted  into  a  narrow  winding  passage,  closed  at 
its  furthest  extremity  by  a  thin  membrane  like  the  pelt  of  a 
drum,  stretched  obliquely  across  the  passage  on  a  bony  rim. 
This  membrane  is  semi-transparent,  and  vibrates  at  every  breath 
of  air.  BeySnd  the  membrane  or  drum  is  a  hollow  chamber 
of  air,  curiously  fitted  with  a  chain  of  moveable  bones,  which 
arc  put  in  motion  by  the  vibration  of  the  externiU  air,  and  serve 


*  The  translation,  so  to  speak,  of  these  oscillations  of  the  outer 
air  into  thoughts,  words,  or  emotions  for  the  sensorium,  is  one  of 
the  many  marvels  continually  going  on  around  us,  the  existence  of 
which  we  arc  apt  now  and  then  to  forget  by  reason  of  their  very 
commonness. 
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to  convey  sounds  to  the  internal  car,  and  to  the  interior  channels 
and  recesses  of  the  skull.  These  recesses  or  cavities  have  been 
likened  to  wind  instruments  of  music,  on  account  of  their  spiral 
or  circular  form,  and  they  contain  lodged  in  them  the  nerves  com¬ 
municating  with  the  brain.  That  the  air  may  pass  freely  into 
and  out  of  the  barrel  of  the  ear,  as  the  covering  vibrates  or  the 
temperature  chances  to  be  altered,  there  is  a  passage  called  the 
Eustachian  tube,  which  leads  from  the  throat  to  the  cavity  of 
the  tympanum,  answering  the  purpose  of  the  aperture  in  the 
side  of  an  ordinary  drum.  The  whole  labyrinth  with  its  perfect 
apparatus  is,  as  it  were  hewn  out  of  a  rock ;  that  is,  wrought 
into  the  substance  of  the  hardest  bone  in  the  body.* 

The  small  bones  behind  the  membrane  are  three  in  number ; 
so  arranged  and,  as  it  were,  hinged  upon  one  another,  that  when 
the  drum  of  the  ear  vibrates,  all  the  three  are  put  in  motion 
together.  The  last  bone  of  the  three  plays  upon  an  aperture, 
which  it  closes,  and  which  opens  into  the  winding  canals  leading 
to  the  brain.  It  bears  the  name  of  stapes,  and  its  especial 
office  is  to  repeat  the  vibrations  of  the  aural  membrane,  like  a 
repeating  frigate  moored  within  the  line.  But  this  sensation  of 
sound  may  be  excited  without  any  affection  of  the  drum  of  the 
ear,  by  anything  which  communicates  motion  to  this  stapes ;  as 
when  a  solid  body  in  a  state  of  vibration  is  applied  to  the  bones 
of  the  skull,  e.g.,  when  a  metal  bar  held  at  one  end  between  the 
teeth  touches  a  tremulous  body  at  the  other.f  Of  this,  also,  a 
common  tuning  fork  8U])plies  at  once  a  ready  and  complete  proof, 
by  being  held  between  the  teeth  whilst  the  fork  is  vibrating  in 
the  usual  way. 

*  The  membrana  tympani  is  not  found  in  the  ears  of  fish, — fur¬ 
nishing  another  proof  that  it  is  appropriated  to  the  action  of  air,  or 
of  an  elastic  medium.  Sir  Astley  CoojKjr  perforated  the  tympanum 
in  one  or  two  cases  of  deafness,  with  success.  In  the  ‘Journal  de 
Physiologic’  (1825),  mention  is  made  of  a  case  of  partial  recovery 
of  hearing  by  forcing  air  into  the  hollow  of  the  tympanum  through 
the  Eustachian  tube. 

t  A  deaf  man  once  sat  smoking  a  long  clay  pipe  by  the  side  of  a 
spinnet  on  which  his  daughter  played.  As  he  smoked  on  he  became 
drowsy,  and  gradually  fell  asleep  with  the  pi()e  still  between  his 
teeth.  His  head  sunk,  inch  by  inch,  until  the  bowl  of  the  pipe 
touched  the  wires  of  the  instrument,  and  then  a  few  faint  sounds  as 
*  of  bells  in  the  distant  sky,’  (so  he  described  it)  stole  upon  the  old 
man’s  astonished  brain.  In  utter  amaze  he  started  up,  dashed  the 
pipe  to  the  ground,  and  heard  no  mure.  It  was  the  first  time  fur 
twenty  years  he  had  been  conscious  of  u  sound,  liis  deafness  hud 
been  caused  by  a  sudden  discharge  of  cannon. 
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Fine  and  delicate  as  every  part  of  the  aural  structure  is,  and 
exquisitely  adapted  to  discharge  its  peculiar  functions,  even  a 
slight  disarrangement  of  so  elaborate  a  machine  at  once  inter¬ 
feres  with  its  working  power.  But  though  slight  or  occasional 
deafness  is  easily  induced,  total  deafness  rarely  supervenes.  The 
drum  membrane  of  the  ear  may  possibly  become  slightly 
thickened, — inflammation  or  cold  may  attack  any  one  of  the 
interior  parts ;  sore  throat  may  partially  close  the  Eustachian 
tube,  and  so  deaden  and  destroy  all  sound  in  the  air  chamber ;  the 
organs  of  secretion  which  line  the  auditory  passage  may  diminish 
or  suppress  the  necessary  supply  of  w’ax,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
unduly  increase  or  thicken  it ;  and  thus  deafness  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  may  supervene.  But  deafness  of  a  severe  kind  is  on 
the  whole  rare ;  and  the  proportion  of  mutes  in  the  whole  popu¬ 
lation  of  Great  Britain  is  about  one  in  sixteen  hundred*,  making 
a  total  of  seventeen  thousand  three  hundred  ;  being  considerably 
less  in  number  than  the  blind.t  If  we  take  the  population  of 
Great  Britain  to  be  in  round  numbers  27  millions,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  deaf-mutes  will  amount  to  about  one-sixteen-thou¬ 
sandth  part  of  the  whole  population ;  whereas  the  number  of 
blind  persons  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  estimated  at  about  one 
in  every  thousand. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  inquire  what  has  been  really  done  by 
the  different  systems  for  the  intellectual  education  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  W e  shall  not  attempt  to  give  our  readers  a  detailed 
account  of  all  past  labourers  in  the  cause, — their  toils  or  suc¬ 
cesses,  —  but  be  content  with  a  glance  at  the  most  notable  and 


•  The  exact  proportion  is  1  in  1590,  a  fact  well  worthy  of  notiee 
on  account  of  its  close  approximation  to  the  average  for  the  whole  of 
Europe,  which,  according  to  latest  returns,  is  1  in  1593.  For  this 
valuable  information  we  are  indebted  to  the  ‘  Journal  of  the  Statistical 
‘  Society’  for  Juno  1855,  where  also  will  be  found  many  accurate 
and  interesting  details  connected  with  deaf-mutes  of  England,  which 
want  of  space  compels  us  to  omit  here.  On  the  same  authority,  also, 
we  have  been  able  to  revise  the  tabulated  report  below  (taken  from 
‘  The  I’enny  Cyclopmdia ’)  so  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned.  We 
regret  being  unable  to  revise  the  other  items  of  this  Report  on  equally 
goo<l  authority,  as  they  arc  manifestly  incorrect.  In  its  present  state 
France,  Prussia,  and  Great  Britain  are  the  only  three  countries  that 
can  be  justly  compared. 

t  In  the  subjoined  table  will  be  seen  the  comparative  number  of 
deaf-mutes  in  all  the  chief  EurojH'an  States,  of  institutions  for  their 
reception,  and  of  the  numlKT  of  inmates  they  now  contain.  The 
statistics  are  in  some  re8j>ects  curious.  As  might  bo  naturally  ex- 
pecte<l,  the  wide  and  semi-barbarous  domain  of  the  northern  Czar 
contains  by  far  the  largest  number  of  deaf  and  dumb,  amounting  at 
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successful  since  the  time  of  Rodolphus  Agricola*  (ob.  1485), 
whom  the  Abbe  de  L’Epee  mentions  in  his  Chapter  entitled 


least  to  27,834,  for  whom  it  makes  the  least  provision  in  only  two 
institutions  accommodating  111  pupils. 


Countries. 

Population. 

No.  of 
Deaf 
and 
Dumb. 

No.  of  Insti¬ 
tutions. 

Pupils  under 
Instruction. 

No.  received 
annually. 

1 

3,815,000 

2,407 

1 

1 

11,500,000 

7,255 

1 

1 

35,783,170 

29,512 

28 

798 

159 

Italy 

. 

20,000,000 

12,618 

5 

147 

29 

Switzerland  * 

- 

2,000,000 

3,976 

5 

80 

16 

Austria 

- 

26,444,000 

16,684 

6 

197 

39 

Prussia 

. 

16,331,187 

11,973 

18 

314 

62 

Other  German  States 

- 

9,905,475 

8,283 

28 

giBl 

81 

Hanover 

- 

1.500,000 

946 

1 

10 

2 

Holland  and  Belgium 

. 

6,166,584 

2,166 

5 

249 

50 

Denmark  - 

. 

1,800,000 

1,260 

2 

38 

Sweden  and  Norway 

- 

3,800,000 

2,397 

1 

8 

Russia 

- 

44,118,(X)0 

27,834 

2 

111 

22 

United  Kingdom 

- 

27,511,801 

17,300 

18 

Estimating  the  population  of  the  globe  at  850,000,000,  547,000 
are  deaf-mutes,  for  whom  about  200  schools  are  provided.  (<S'.  S. 
Journal,  p.  185.) 

>  It  is  remarkable  that  Switzerland  and  Baden  —  two  of  the 
smallest  European  States  —  should  contain  the  highest  ratio  of  deaf- 
mutes  :  Baden,  1  in  559 ;  Switzerland,  1  in  503  inhabitants.  This, 
however,  has  been  accounted  for  by  the  assertion,  that  the  idiots  or 
cretins  and  deaf-mutes  had  been  reckoned  together.  (Journal  of  the 
Slat.  Society,  June,  1855,  p.  175.) 

*  Many  centuries  before  Rodolphus  Agricola,  John,  the  good 
abbot  of  Beverley,  (a.1).  G85)  had  the  credit  of  working  a  most 
wondrous  miracle  in  having  en.abled  a  deaf  and  dumb  man  to 
hear  and  8(>eak,  as  Venerable  Bede  tells  us  in  lib.  v.  cap.  2.  of  his 
Ecclesiastical  History.  But  with  the  highest  respect  for  the  monk 
of  .Jarrow,  we  must  trace  the  success  of  the  abbot  to  another  source. 
Tlte  deaf-mute  who  attracted  the  worthy  man’s  notice  was  treated 
much  in  the  same  way  he  would  be  treated  if  he  now  begged  for  alms 
in  the  Kent  Road  instead  of  at  the  gate  of  a  Yorkshire  monastery 
some  ten  centuries  ago.  He  was  brought  to  live  in  a  little  cot  close 


to  the  abbey,  where  he  might  get  food  and  daily  instruction.  The 
first  step  ia  his  education  was  to  induce  him  to  attempt  to  utter 
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L'origine  de  VArt  (Tinstruire  les  Sourds-muets,  as  one  of  the 
earliest  believers  in  the  capacity  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  receive 
an  intelligent  education.  The  sight  of  a  deaf-mute  who  had 
learned  to  understand  writing,  and  to  write  down  his  own 
thoughts,  he  regarded  ‘  comme  un  temoignage  du  pouvoir  im- 
‘  raense  et  presque  incroyable  de  I’intelligence  hummne.’  Even  he 
is  a  reluctant  witness,  and  evidently  inclines  towards  a  miraculous 
cause  for  the  wonder  which  his  own  eyes  beheld.  Of  him  who 
taught  that  deaf-mute  we  have  no  record ;  and  perhaps  many 
another  solitary  labourer  besides  himself,  —  in  other  countries 
besides  his  own, — toiled  on  with  greater  or  less  success.  But 
we  hear  of  no  systematic  attempt  to  educate  the  deaf  and  dumb 
until  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  when  Petrus  Pontius* 
the  Benedictine  instructed  the  sister  of  the  high  and  mighty 
the  Constable  of  Castile.  An  account  of  his  method  was  pub¬ 
lished  at  Madrid  in  the  year  1620,  about  thirty-five  years  after  the 
death  of  Petrus ;  from  which  it  is  clear  that  the  education  of 
deaf-mutes  was  no  longer  regarded  as  impracticable  or  fruitless, 
but  was  attracting  at  least  European  attention.  In  the  register 
of  the  Benedictine  monastery  recording  his  death,  we  read,  ‘  in 
‘  the  month  of  August,  1585,  died  Pedro  Ponce,  distinguished  for 
‘  his  eminent  virtues,  but  chietly  excelling  in  the  art  of  instruct- 
*  ing  deaf  and  dumb,  for  w'hicli  he  has  obtained  a  tcorld-wide 
‘fame  {dans  tout  runicersy  This  probably  is  true  enough; 
but  with  the  utmost  respect  for  the  registrar  of  that  famous 
Benedictine  abbey  in  the  year  of  grace  1585,  we  are  really  not 
quite  prepared  to  receive  his  concluding  words,  ‘  les  sourds-muets 


some  sound.  ‘Pronounce  some  word,*  said  the  abbot,  ‘say  t/ea ; 
‘  whereupon  his  tonguo  was  loosed  that  is,  ho  uttered  probably 
some  inarticulate  sound,  as  deaf-mutes  gradually  learn  to  do.  Soon 
after  we  find  him  pronouncing  names  of  letters,  from  A,  B,  to  X,  and 
Z ;  ere  long,  syllables  and  words  ;  and  by  and  by  whole  sentences. 
Great  was  the  joy  of  the  deaf-mute  doubtless  ;  so  he  lay  awake  many 
nights  talking  to  himself,  and  the  miracle  was  thus  completed. 

*  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  a  blind  man  named  ‘Pierre  du  Pont,  ou 
‘  Pontanus,’  should  have  been  a  famous  cotemporary  of  Petrus 
Pontius,  the  teacher  of  deaf-mutes,  if  not  a  near  relative.  In  spite 
of  his  blindness  his  reputation  was  great  at  Paris  in  the  year  1510, 
where  he  studied  and  taught  ‘les  belles-lettres,  avec  un  grand 
‘  succes.’  Among  his  numerous  Latin  works  is  one  bearing  the 
title  of  ‘  Petri  do  Ponte,  ca*ei  Brugensis  prime,  et  secunda  gram- 
‘  matiem  artis  Isagoge,  ad  Felicem  de  Ponte  suum  primogenitum.’ 
This  eldest  son,  to  whom  he  dedicates  his  elementary  book  on 
grammar,  it  has  not  without  reason  been  conjectured  afterwards  be¬ 
came  Peter  the  Benedictine.  {Annuaire  des  Sourds-muets  et  des 
Aveuffles.  Bruges,  1840.) 
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*  ses  eleves  parlaient,  ecrivaient,calculaient,priaient  a  haute  voix, 

*  servaient  la  inesse,  se  confessaient,  parlaient  le  Grec,  le  Latin, 

*  ritalien,  et  raisonnaicnt  tr^  bien  sur  la  physique  et  I’astronomie. 

‘  Quelques-uns  sent  meme  devenus  d’habiles  historiens.  Ils  se 

*  sent,  dit-il,  tellement  distingues  dans  les  sciences,  qu’il  eussent 
‘  passe  pour  des  gens  de  talent  aux  yeux  d’Aristote.’  To  find  one 
such  prodigy  even  noto,  after  two  centuries  of  progress  in  the  art  of 
education,  would  be  a  difficult  task, —  then,  we  imagine,  in  the 
very  infancy  of  the  art,  an  impossible  one.  The  worthy  Abbe 
Carton  wisely  remarks,  ‘  Ceux  qui  sont  un  peu  familiarises 
■*  avec  les  sourds-muets,  savent  combien  il  est  facile  d’attribuer 

leur  intelligence  ce  qui  est  I’effet  de  leur  memoire,  et  combien 

*  il  faut  proceder  avec  prudence  si  on  ne  veut  pas  cliarger  leur 

*  memoire  sans  developper  leur  esprit.’  F 

In  the  year  1623,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  returned  from  Spain,  W 
with  Charles,  then  Prince  of  Wales;  and  in  a  work  intitled 

*  Treatise  of  Bodies,’  gives  a  full  account  of  the  younger  bro¬ 
ther  of  the  Constable  of  Castile,  who  had  been  taught  ‘  to  heare 

*  the  sounds  of  words  with  his  eges.'  This  doubtless  attracted 
attention  in  England,  and  we  are  therefore  not  surprised  to  find 
that  in  the  year  1648,  ‘  J.  B.  (John  Bulwer),  surnamcrf  the 

*  Chirosopher,'  published  a  curious  treatise,  intitled  ‘  Fhilocophns, 

‘  or  the  Deafe  and  Dumbe  Man’s  F riend.’  He  seems,  also,  to 
have  been  the  first  Englishman  who  recommended  the  institution 
of  a  college  for  deaf-mutes,  and  mentions  their  capacity  of 
enjoying  music  by  means  of  their  teeth.  But  within  thirty 
years  of  this  date,  George  Dalgarno,  the  Scot  ( whose  name  was 
some  years  since  most  justly  rescued  from  oblivion  by  Dugald 
Stewart),  published  a  still  more  valuable  treatise,  intitled  ‘  Ars 

*  Signorum,’  not  only  introducing  a  Finger  Alphabet,  but  con¬ 
taining  at  least  the  germ  of  many  future  pretended  discoveries 
from  the  time  of  Bishop  Wilkins,  1661,  to  the  ‘immortal  Abbe 
‘  de  L’Epee’  of  the  ISth  century.  ‘He  first  attempted  the 
‘  education  of  deaf-mutes  in  the  general  principles  of  grammar, 

‘  and  in  the  association  of  thought  with  written  instead  of  spoken 
‘  language.’  And  this  alone  constitutes  sufficient  ground  for 
claiming  Dalgarno  not  only  as  one  of  the  earliest  educators  of 
tlie  deaf  and  dumb  in  England,  but  as  having  achieved  for  them 
more  than  had  been  individually  achieved  by  any  one  before 
him. 

It  is  beyond  doubt  that  ‘  the  ingenious  Dr.  Wallis,’  who  cor¬ 
responded  with  Robert  Boyle,  and  was  Professor  of  Mathematics 
at  Oxford  in  the  year  1653, — who  also  published  a  ‘  Treatise 
‘  on  Words  or  of  the  Formation  of  Sounds,’ most  disingenuously 
plundered  his  predecessor  Dalgarno  of  much  that  afterwards 
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brought  fame  to  himself.  *  En  le  comparant,’  says  Abbe  Carton, 

‘  avec  son  “  Traite  de  la  Parole,”  et  les  ouvrages  de  Dalgarno, 

‘  on  est  tente  de  croire  qu’il  a  dA  profiter  des  vues  de  ce  dernier ; 

‘  il  ne  le  mentionne  pas  cependant  une  seule  fois.  Dalgarno 

*  le  nomme  quelque  part  “  son  savant  et  digne  ami  le  Docteur 
‘  “  Wallis,”  mais  Wallis  7ie  cite  pas  son  digne  ami  le  Docteur 
‘  Dalgarno'  Wallis  was  also  in  communication  with  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby,  and  from  him  most  probably,  if  not  certainly,  obtained 
much  of  that  information  concerning  Bonet’s  success  in  Spain, 
which  Bulwer  had  incorporated  in  the  15th  chapter  of  ‘  Phi- 

*  locophus.’  So  that  we  are  inclined  to  regard  the  learned 
Doctor  simply  as  having  taken  some  pains  to  systematise  what 
had  already  been  achieved  by  his  predecessors.  His  two  objects, 
he  says  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Boyle,  are  ‘  to  teach  a  person  who 
‘  cannot  hear  to  pronounce  the  sound  of  words,  and  to  under- 

*  stand  a  language,  and  know  the  signification  of  those  words 
‘  spoken  or  written,  whereby  he  may  express  his  own  sense  and 
‘  understand  the  thoughts  of  others.’  His  pupil,  Daniel  AVhalley, 
was  exhibited  before  the  Royal  Society  in  1662,  and  proved  that 
at  least  in  one  instance  the  Doctor’s  plan  had  partly  succeeded. 
However  successful  a  teacher,  his  published  avorks  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  are  marked  by  dullness  of  expression  and  penury  of  original 
thought. 

France,  who  has  since  that  period  laboured  so  devotedly  and 
successfully  in  this  art,  was  the  last  among  the  enlightened 
nations  to  commence  its  study,  about  the  middle  of  tlie  18th 
century.  M.  Pereire,  the  first  whose  system  was  deemed 
worthy  of  Parisian  discussion,  kept  his  plans  so  profoundly 
secret,  that  even  at  the  present  time  little  is  clearly  known  con¬ 
cerning  them.  But  of  their  apparent  results  no  doubt  appears  to 
have  existed.  His  pupils  are  said  (in  a  Report  of  a  Committee 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences)  to  have  been  capable  of  under¬ 
standing  what  was  said  to  them,  whether  by  signs  or  by  writing ; 
they  could  read  and  pronounce  distinctly  all  sorts  of  French  ex¬ 
pressions  ;  they  gave  very  sensible  replies  to  all  questions  pro¬ 
posed  to  them  ;  they  understood  grammar  and  its  applications  ; 
they  knew  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  could  perform  exercises  in 
geography ;  and  it  appeared  that  M.  Pereire  had  given  them, 
with  speech,  the  faculty  of  acquiring  abstract  ideas.  In  short, 
if  this  account  be  true,  M.  Pereire’s  pupils,  though  deaf-mutes, 
were,  on  the  whole,  possessed  of  a  better  education  and  higher 
intellectual  power  than  many  persons  in  their  own  station  of 
life,  in  possession  of  the  full  complement  of  senses!  And 
yet,  since  those  days,  the  nations  of  Europe  have  not  retro¬ 
graded  either  in  physical  or  intellectual  development.  The 
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modes  of  instruction  for  articulate-speaking  men  remain  more 
or  less  the  same ;  or  if  changed,  are  changed  for  the  better. 
For  one  person  in  the  lower  or  even  middle  class  of  life,  who 
could  in  that  day  think,  utter  his  own  thoughts,  and  act  for 
himself,  we  have  at  least  ten  in  this  busy,  spirit-rapping, 
biological  19th  century.  And  we  have  good  ground  for 
believing  that  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind,  and  every  other 
isolated  section  of  humanity,  have  shared  —  at  least  to  some 
extent  —  in  the  increase  of  knowledge  and  enlargement  of  the 
domain  of  intellect.  However  zealous  the  labours  of  M. 
Pereire ;  however  unwearied  his  industry,  or  great  his  talents, 
no  ‘  laudator  temporis  acti  ’  need  now  search  in  vain  among 
our  teachers  of  deaf  and  dumb,  for  equal  industry,  talents  as 
great  and  brilliant,  labours  as  unwearied.  They  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Old  Kent  Road,  London,  and  in  Yorkshire ;  from  Liver¬ 
pool  to  Edinburgh,  from  Exeter  to  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde. 
We  believe,  therefore,  that  whatever  ISI.  Pereire  achieved 
for  his  pupils,  far  more  has  since  been  done  for  pupils  of 
like  powers  and  capabilities  in  sure  intellectual  cultivation  and 
progress.  The  general  principles  of  his  method  were  articula¬ 
tion,  reading  from  the  lips,  the  manual  alphabet,  and  Syllabic 
Dactylology,  i.  e.,  digital  signs  not  representing  single  letters,  as 
in  the  ordinary  deaf  and  dumb  alphabet,  but  each  one  an  entire 
syllable.*  By  this  last  means  a  rapid  communication  may 
perhaps  be  maintained  between  teacher  and  disciple,  and  an 
acquaintance  with  the  words  of  a  language  be  more  readily 
acquired,  so  far  at  least  as  their  appearance  to  the  eye  is  con¬ 
cerned.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  to  be  of  real  value 
the  acquisition  of  mere  words  in  this  way  is  but  the  last  link  in 
the  chain,  and  presupposes  the  first  and  most  difficult  steps  in 
intellectual  education  to  have  been  already  achieved ;  for  of 
what  use  is  it  to  enable  a  deaf-mute  to  utter  words  of  the 
meaning  of  which  he  is  but  remotely  and  vaguely  sensible? 
But  how  to  make  the  deaf-mute  thus  conscious  or  thus  sensible 
of  the  power  of  language,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  he  achieved 
this,  Pereire  tells  us  nothing.*  A  great  writer  remarks,  that 
although  it  may  be  possible  for  the  deaf-mute  to  imitate  sound 

*  ‘  Dactylology,’  says  Mr.  Baker,  ‘  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  natural  language  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which  is  purely  a 
language  of  mimic  signs.  We  mention  this  because  it  is  easy  to  mis¬ 
understand  and  overrate  the  value  of  finger-talking,  imagining  that 
all  deaf  and  dumb  persons  naturally  understand  language,  and  con¬ 
verse  with  their  fingers,  and  that  by  acquiring  the  manual  alphabet, 
those  not  possessed  of  speech  and  hearing  can  communicate  with 
persons  possessed  of  both. 
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by  imitating  organic  modifications  on  which  it  depends,  *  there 

*  still  in  reality  exists  no  sound  for  the  deaf;  that  the  signs  to 

*  which  they  attach  ideas  are  only  perceptions  of  sight  and 

*  feeling;  that  these  on  the  one  hand  are  minute,  ambiguous, 

*  and  fugitive,  and  on  the  other  difficult ;  and  that  it  would  be 
‘  far  better  to  associate  thought  with  a  system  of  signs  more  easy 

*  to  produce,  and  less  liable  to  be  mistaken.’  Upon  the  im¬ 
portant  question  involved  in  the  latter  part  of  this  assertion  — 
whether  the  deaf-mute  shall  be  chiefly  taught  by  a  system  of 
articulation  and  reading  on  the  lips,  or  of  arbitrary  signs 
as  adopted  by  the  ‘  Immortal  Abbe,’  the  highest  authorities 
are  still  divided.  The  distinction  between  the  two  plans,  in 
fact,  forms  the  line  on  either  side  of  which  all  the  systems 
naturally  group  themselves.  At  the  head  of  the  one  clearly 
stand  Dalgarno  the  Scot,  and  the  Abbe;  at  the  head  of  the 
other  is  Petrus  Pontius,  the  Benedictine.* 

‘  Of  late  years,’  says  Mr.  Baker,  ‘  artificial  articulation,  with 
‘  or  without  the  exercise  of  reading  from  the  lips  of  a  speaker, 

*  has  come  into  almost  general  favour  in  the  Institutions  for  the 
‘  deaf.  At  the  London  Asylum,  it  has  always  occupied  a 

*  prominent  place,  and  at  the  Royal  Parisian  Institution ;  it  is 
‘  also  employed  at  Groningen,  Gudensberg,  Quedlingbqurgh, 
‘  Breslau,  Gmiind,  Zurich,  Sleswig,  Leipsic,  and  Munich ;  ’ 
but  in  most  of  the  provincial  establishments  in  England  speech 
has  not  been  made  (wisely  we  think)  an  object  of  exclusive 
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1.  Petrus  Pontius,  of  Spain. 

2.  J.  Bulwer,  the  Chirosopher  of 
England,  1645. 

3.  Wallis,  of  England,  1660. 

4.  Van  Helmont,  German,  1667. 

5.  Amman,  of  Haarlem,  1690. 

6.  Pereire,  Arnaud,  of  France. 
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cessor  Dr.  Watson,  1809,  the 
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perintendent  of  the  London 
Institution. 
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1.  Dalgarno,  the  Scot,  1660. 


2.  The  Abbe  L’Epee,  18th  cen¬ 
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famous  Abbe  Sicard,  1790. 


3.  Mr.  Baker,  of  Doncaster, 
(whose  plans,  however,  would 
appear  to  embrace  many  fea¬ 
tures  of  both  systems). 
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importance.  By  artificial  articulation  we  suppose  is  meant  the 
power  of  reading  from  the  lips  of  another  inaudible  words,  and 
of  replying  to  them  by  such  gestures  of  the  vocal  organs  as 
would  in  an  ordinary  case  produce  audible  speech,  and  in  the 
deaf-mute’s  case,  do  actually  produce  what  we  must  call  a 
good  imitation  of  it.  The  possession  of  this  faculty  of  course 
includes  in  it  such  a  knowledge  of  words  as  admits  of  the  pupil’s 
writing  down  his  answer  instead  of  merely  pantomiming  its 
utterance. 

If  this  definition  be  correct,  we  can  conceive  nothing  in 
the  whole  education  of  the  deaf-mute  of  more  vital  importance, 
not  so  much  as  an  end,  as  a  means.  We  are,  therefore,  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  in  most  of  the  English  Institutions  its  im¬ 
portance  is  not  more  fully  acknowledged  and  acted  on.  We  are 
told  that  the  great  objection  is  its  demanding  more  than  a  due 
share  of  time.  We  can  imagine  no  time  to  be  so  well  or  so 
fruitfully  spent  on  any  other  subject;  not  only  as  the  test  of 
knowledge  already  acquired,  but  as  the  surest  means  of  ac¬ 
quiring  new  information.  Without  doubt  a  system  of  signs, 
whether  purely  arbitrary,  natural,  or  conventional,  possesses 
some  advantages  over  the  slower  mode  of  articulation  in  or¬ 
dinary  language.  But  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  in  the 
education  of  the  deaf-mute  every  substitution  of  a  gesture  or 
sign  for  vocal  utterance  of  that  language  by  which  the  rest  of 
the  world  communicate  with  each  other,  is  a  step  in  the  wrong 
direction.  Every  such  step  tends  to  render  the  isolation  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  more  complete,  and  to  remove  them  still  further 
from  the  common  sympathies  of  men ;  to  render  them  more 
and  more  a  peculiar  people,  and  to  make  them  forget  that 
they  still  live  in  a  world  of  speaking,  hearing  men,  and  are  still 
sharers  in  all  their  privileges,  rights,  and  feelings.  Every  step 
in  this  direction  tends  to  lower  them  to  the  rank  of  mere 
animals,  with  whom  rational  beings  gifted  with  speech  arc  wont 
to  communicate  by  signs  and  gesticulations.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  blind,  we  strongly  urge  the  necessity  of  binding  them  by 
every  available  link  to  their  fellow  men,  as  far  as  mag  be,  by 
subjects  of  instruction  common  to  all  learners,  in  the  very  lan¬ 
guage  and  in  the  very  words  in  use  for  other  purposes.  If  the 
blind  or  the  deaf-mutes  of  England  are  to  become  an  educated 
class,  in  however  restricted  a  sense  of  the  word,  it  will  not  be 
.achieved  by  cutting  them  off  as  utterly  distinct  and  different 
from  the  rest  of  humanity ;  but  rather  by  infusing  fresh  life 
and  strength  into  every  tie  and  every  connexion  which  yet 
remains  between  us  and  them. 

‘  After  any  pujul,’  says  Mr.  Watson,  ‘  with  ordinary  intellect 
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*  has  acquired  the  use  of  written  and  spoken  language,  he  should 
‘  have  frequent  intercourse  with  those  who  can  only  communi- 
f  cate  with  him  in  the  language  which  he  has  recently,  and  as 

*  yet  imperfectly,  acquired.  This  language  will  then  be  daily 
‘  increased  and  improved  by  such  intercourse ;  whereas  should 
‘  he  unfortunately  be  again  thrown  among  his  own  class  (deaf 

*  and  dumb),  he  will  naturally  revert  to  his  rude  gestures  and 
‘  mimic  forms,  perfectly  incomprehensible  to  the  initiated,  and 

*  wholly  useless  as  a  general  means  of  communication.’  If, 
indeed,  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  to  be  considered  as  a  degraded 
class,  not  fitted  for  intercourse  with  their  more  fortunate  fellow 
creatures,  then  their  complete  isolation  by  every  possible  means, 
and  entire  exclusion  from  general  society,  might  be  considered 
an  act  of  mercy.  But  in  common  justice,  and  common  charity, 
they  cannot  be  thus  considered.  It  is  true,  without  doubt,  that  by 
the  total  want  of  hearing,  high  intellectual  culture  is  in  almost  all 
cases  seriously  if  not  entirely  impeded.  But  every  deaf-mute  who 
leaves  the  school,  after  average  training,  and  average  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  written  and  spoken  language,  has  at  least  eyes,  hands, 
and  sagacity;  he  can  learn  a  trade  by  being  shown  what  to  do,  as 
other  apprentices  are.  Why,  then,  should  he  be  condemned  to 

*  talk  to  his  master  by  signs  like  a  monkey,  or  merely  to  gesticulate 
as  an  Indian  savage  ?  Will  not  such  a  course  infallibly  drive  him 
back  from  that  position  in  the  social  scale  which  it  was  one 
chief  object  of  his  education  to  enable  him  to  attain,  into  his 
former  state  of  ignorance  and  degradation  ?  His  stock  of  words 
may  be  comparatively  small,  but  still  sufficient  for  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  every-day  life  and  conversation.  If  he  has  few 
words  at  command,  and  knows  well  how  to  use  them,  the  chances 
are  that  by  constant  intercourse  he  will  add  to  their  number, 
and  every  word  thus  gained  will  become  a  germ  of  new  thoughts 
and  ideas,  a  seed  and  centre  of  renewed  life. 

Of  the  importance  of  the  study  of  words,  and  the  utterance 
of  thought  in  spoken  or  written  language,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  speak.  If  we  believe  that  language  was  given  to  man  by 
Him  who  also  gave  reason,  ‘  and  just  because  He  gave  reason 

*  (for  what  is  man’s  word  but  his  reason  coming  forth  so  that 
‘  it  may  behold  itself),  that  it  was  given  because  he  could  not 

*  be  man  —  that  is,  a  social  being  —  without  it,’*  w’e  need 
no  arguments  to  convince  us  of  the  infinite  value  of  this 
acquirement  to  the  deaf-mute.  He  cannot  be  a  social  being 
without  it;  and  failing  of  this — one  great  and  most  manifest 
object  of  his  education — he  must  either  sink  down  to  the  level 


*  Trench,  on  the  Study  of  Words,  p.  15. 
VOL.  CII.  NO.  CCVII. 
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of  those  in  a  like  condition  with  himself  —  herding  with  them  as 
a  mere  animal  among  animals, — or  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  as 
a  silent,  moping,  solitary,  helpless,  hopeless  unit  of  mortality,  in 
a  world  which  he  was  meant  to  enjoy,  amid  thousands  with 
whom  he  was  intended  to  hold  some,  however  restricted,  converse. 
Accident,  sudden  disease,  innate  malformation,  or  other  causes, 

‘  May  seal  the  ear  of  man 
'Gainst  every  message  of  sweet  vocal  air;’ 

and  thus  indirectly  or  directly  check,  and  at  last  totally  destroy, 
the  power  of  utterance ;  yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  ‘  the 
‘  power  of  naming  things  and  expressing  their  relations,  has 
‘  been  laid  up  in  the  depths  of  man’s  being, — a  divine  capacity 
*  with  which  he  was  created ;  ’  which  cannot  remain  dormant 
in  him,  since  man  can  only  be  man  through  its  exercise.  Re¬ 
garding  this  power  as  thus  innate,  we  may  induce  it  ‘  to  bud  and 
‘  blossom  out  from  within  him  at  every  solicitation  from  the 
‘  world  without,  and  from  his  fellow  ;’  and  this  we  conceive  to  be 
one  object  of  education  in  its  highest  sense.  Mr.  Trench  states, 
in  the  remarkable  volume  to  which  we  refer,  that  as  a  tribe  or 
nation  or  people  ‘  loses  one  habit  of  civilisation  after  another,  the 
‘  words  also  which  those  habits  demanded  have  dropped,  first  out  * 
‘  of  use,  then  out  of  memory ;  and  thus  after  a  while  have  been 
‘  wholly  lost.’  Thus  the  South  African  traveller,  Moffat,  tells  us 
of  one  savage  race  of  Caffres,  among  whom  the  word  ‘  Morimo,' 
once  used  to  designate  Him  that  is  above,  or  in  heaven,  had 
actually  disappeared  from  the  language,  carrying  with  it  also  its 
corresponding  spiritual  idea.  Here  and  there  an  old  man 
might  be  met  with  —  scarcely  one  or  two  in  a  thousand  —  who 
remembered,  in  his  youth,  to  have  heard  speak  of  '  Morimo  f 
but  this  word,  once  so  deeply  significant,  now  only  survived 
in  the  spells  and  charms  of  the  so-called  rainmakers  and  sor¬ 
cerers.  ‘  And  as  there  is  no  such  witness  to  the  degradation  of 
‘  the  savage  as  the  brutal  poverty  of  his  language,  so  there  is 
‘  nothing  that  so  effectually  tends  to  keep  him  in  the  depths  to 
‘  which  he  has  fallen.  You  cannot  impart  to  any  man  more  than 
‘  the  words  which  he  understands  either  note  eontain,  or  can  be 
‘  made,  intelligibly  to  him  to  contain.  Langu.'ige  is  as  truly  on 
'  one  side  the  limit  and  restraint  of  thought,  as  on  the  other 
‘  side  that  which  feeds  and  unfolds  it.’  {^Trench,  p.  19.) 

We  believe  this  to  be  true  not  only  of  the  savage  properly  so 
called  of  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa,  but  of  the  savage  of 
England  —  the  deaf-mute;  who,  if  left  alone,  neglected,  and 
untaught,  or  taught  only  by  a  system  of  signs  and  gestures,  will 
sink  down  to  a  state  of  semi-barbarism,  equal  in  degradation 
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and  in  darkness  to  the  more  open  grossness  of  the  South  Sea 
islander.  If  it  be  true  (and  we  have  ample  evidence  that  it  is 
so)  that  a  savage  nation,  or  tribe,  or  individual,  as  it  sinks 
to  a  lower  status,  gradually  loses  the  words  expressive  of 
its  highest  and  noblest  duties,  belief,  and  practice,  —  so  in  a 
measure  the  converse  of  this,  as  of  every  great  truth,  is  un¬ 
answerably  true.  As  words,  themselves  the  outward  signs 
and  symbols  of  inner  thought  and  impression,  die  out  of  use 
when  their  corresponding  ideas  perish  in  the  mind,  so  impression 
and  knowledge,  and  idea  in  the  mind  will  at  best  remain 
but  a  cloudy  and  indistinct  vision  till  they  find  being  and 
utterance  in  the  living  word  of  the  deaf-mute.  We  trace 
the  same  law  in  the  growth  and  structure  of  languages,  as 
in  the  formation  and  utterance  of  single  words.  Wherever 
men  are  learning  more  ‘  accurately  to  define  and  distinguish, 

*  more  truly  to  know ;  ’  ‘  wherever  new  thoughts  are  rising  up 

*  over  the  horizon  of  a  nation’s  mind,  new  feelings  stirring  at  a 
‘  nation’s  heart,  and  new  facts  coming  within  the  sphere  of  its 

*  knowledge,  there  language  is  growing  and  advancing.  It 
‘  cannot  lag  behind ;  for  man  feels  that  nothing  is  properly  his 
‘  own,  that  he  has  not  secured  any  new  thought,  or  entered 

*  upon  any  new  spiritual  inheritance,  till  he  has  fixed  it  in  lan- 
‘  guage,  till  he  can  contemplate  it  as  his  own  Word.’ 

It  may  be  all  very  well,  as  a  matter  of  amusement  or  specula¬ 
tion,  for  Dr.  Orpen  to  talk  about  a  theory  of  signs  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  of  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians,  who  use 
a  language  of  signs,  though  not  deaf  and  dumb ;  but  as  a  matter 
of  practical  value  we  count  it  of  little  worth.  The  North 
American  Indian,  it  is  true,  has  recourse  to  occasional  signs  to 
express  his  meaning ;  he  uses  them  to  eke  out  the  meagreness 
of  his  language ;  and  between  the  two,  by  dint  of  gesture  and 
imagery,  and  by  force  of  expression,  he  succeeds  in  saying 
vaguely  what  the  white  man  says  succinctly  and  clearly,  without 
signs,  in  half  the  number  of  words.  If  the  deaf-mute  is  taught 
to  speak  by  signs  only,  he  will  use  them  not  to  eke  out  his 
imperfect  knowledge  or  command  of  language,  but  gradually  as 
a  substitute  for  spoken  words  ;  and  herein  lies  the  peril  of  adopting 
signs  but  as  a  subordinate  and  secondary  means  of  communi¬ 
cation.  Dr.  Orpen  tells  us  that  ‘  the  language  of  signs  is  so 
*  true  to  nature  that  the  deaf  and  dumb,  from  different  parts 
‘  of  the  globe,  will  immediately  on  meeting  understand  each 
‘  other.’  Our  great  object,  however,  should  be  not  so  much 
that  the  deaf  and  dumb  may  communicate  with  each  other, 
as  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  If  they,  as  a  body,  were  in 
after  life  to  live  together,  and  mingle  not  with  hearing  and 
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speaking  men,  the  question  of  signs  might  be  viewed  under 
another  aspect.  But  as,  after  they  leave  school,  they  will 
very  rarely,  if  ever,  associate  with  even  a  single  deaf-mute, 
the  Doctor’s  argument,  if  it  can  be  so  call^,  is  without 
value.  But  he  instantly  adds,  that  their  language  (of  signs)  is 
limited  to  the  expression  of  their  immediate  wants,  and  to  the 
few  ideas  which  they  have  acquired  by  their  silent  intercourse 
with  their  fellow-beings, — a  result  far  below  what  may  be,  and 
has  since  been,  done  for  this  unfortunate  class  of  persons.* 

A  deaf-mute’s  words  on  this  subject  will  serve  to  show  our 
readers  in  what  light  signs  are  regarded  by  the  deaf  and  dumb 
themselves  and  in  a  measure,  also,  their  power  of  expression  and 
knowledge  of  words :  — 

‘  The  language  of  signs  is  the  action  of  some  members  of  the  body 
with  the  arms,  and  the  expression  of  the  face,  or  the  counterfeit  of 
the  feelings.  The  expressions  of  the  soul,  or  counterfeited  feelings, 
are  indispensable  to  the  language  of  signs.  If  the  expression  of  a 
real  or  false  feeling  were  not  used  with  the  sign  of  feeling,  the 
sign  would  be  unique.  Signs  would  be  advantageous  to  persons.  A 
person  who  can  speak  his  own  language  cannot  speak  another  language 
of  another.’  {Report  of  American  Asylum,  Hartford,  1823.) 

We  do  not  print  this  fragment  because  of  its  intrinsic  merit ; 
certainly  not  because  of  any  cleverness  of  composition  or  of 
thought,  but  as  a  fair  average  specimen  of  what  an  educated 
deaf-mute  can  do  towards  uttering  his  thoughts,  after  being 
trained  for  the  usual  time  in  one  of  our  Deaf  and  Dumb  Schools. 


•  Still,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  the  identity  between  many  signs  now 
used  by  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  Indian  tribes,  of  whom  Dr.  Orpen 
speaks,  is  well  worthy  of  notice  ;  e.g.  that  of  truth,  which  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  signs  is  represented  by  words  passing  from  the  mouth  in  a 
perfectly  straight  line,  without  deviation,  and  among  the  Indians  is 
expressed  by  the  fore-finger  passed,  in  the  attitude  of  pointing, 
directly  forward  from  the  mouth,  the  other  fingers  being  carefully 
closed :  while  a  lie,  a  deviation  from  the  straight  course  of  truth, 
is  symbolised  by  one  or  more  fingers  passed  several  times  forward 
from  the  mouth,  joined  at  the  mouth,  but  separating  obliquely  as 
they  depart  from  it.  So  again  of  drinking,  and  water,  the  hand  is 
partially  clenched  to  something  of  a  cup-shape,  and  the  opening  be¬ 
tween  the  finger  and  thumb  is  raised  to  the  mouth  as  in  the  act  of 
drinking  ;  while  if  the  idea  of  water  only  is  to  be  conveyed,  the  hand 
does  nut  stop  at  the  mouth,  but  is  raised  above  it.  The  signs  for 
theft,  exchange,  riding  on  horseback,  Jith,  he  quiet,  fool,  and  snake, 
are  also  the  same  in  both  cases ;  that  fur  fool  being  a  very  singular 
one  —  to  express  it,  the  finger  is  |>ointed  to  the  forehead,  and  the 
hand  then  held  vertically  above  the  head,  and  rotated  twice  or  thrice 
on  the  wrist. 


Some  pupik  would  be  found  to  surpass — the  average  number 
certaliuy  to  equal — this  specimen  of  composition,  both  in  style 
and  in  originality  of  thought.  How  far  such  letters  as  those  to 
be  found  in  Dr.  Orpen’s  bwk  are  to  be  relied  on  as  genuine,  our 
readers  must  judge  for  themselves.  The  testimony  of  Mr.  Wat¬ 
son,  one  of  the  ablest  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Europe, 
inclines  us  to  doubt  their  value.  But  as  the  subject  is  vitsdly 
connected  with  the  state  of  education  among  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
we  shall  cull  a  few  specimens  from  the  works  before  us. 

It  is  first  of  all  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  written  composition 
is  to  all  deaf-mutes  an  act  of  considerable  mental  exertion,  and  to 
many  of  extreme  difficulty.  Their  letters  (speaking  of  those  we 
know  to  be  authentic)  for  the  most  part  bear  traces  of  the  broken 
and  disjointed  condition  of  their  vocabulary ;  many  of  the  words 
at  command  being  stored  up  in  their  minds  as  solitary  lifeless 
fragments,  rather  than  living  germs  of  thought,  connected  by 
association  with  past  ideas,  and  ready  for  new  life.  They 
resemble,  in  some  respects,  the  letters  of  a  foreigner  attempting, 
after  a  few  months’  study,  to  master  the  English  idiom.  Ad¬ 
jectives,  nouns,  and  verbs  are  dashed  into  a  sentence,  just 
managing  to  stand  upright,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  tell  their 
own  story  with  truth.  We  choose  one  or  two  extracts,  that 
appear  tolerably  genuine,  by  way  of  contrast  to  those  of  an 
opposite  character :  — 

A  deaf-mute's  account  of  her  former  ideas  as  to  death  and  its 
effects. 

‘  I  thought  formerly  a  person  died,  and  he  was  deceitful  to  die. 
I  talked  with  my  sister  Sally  (also  deaf  and  dumb)  about  him.  We 
true  thought  he  buried  alive,  and  also  cried  the  people  did  not 
liear  him,  and  also  did  not  eat  the  meat,  and  drink  the  water,  the 
people  did  not  come  there  and  also  did  not  dig  the  ground.  He  was 
very  hungry  and  angry  to  rise  from  the  grave  in  the  midnight.  I 
wondered  at  him  who  did  not  rise  from  tlie  grave  for  a  few  days.’ 
{Eliza  M - ,  aged  19.)  , 

This  extract  appears  genuine,  and  the  more  so  because  it 
corresponds  in  roughness  of  diction,  and  want  of  rhythm,  with 
what  we  have  ourselves  seen  written  by  the  pupils  of  a  deaf 
and  dumb  school.  It  may  ]>ossibly  be  surjiasseil  in  originality 
as  well  as  correctness  and  ease  of  expression;  though,  on  the 
whole,  we  consider  it  as  a  fair  average  specimen  in  its  native 
state.  But  if  we  remember  that  the  mind  of  the  uneducated  deai- 
mutc  is  an  utter  blank;  that  bis  employments,  wishes,  and 
fears  often  seem  guided  by  little  more  than  instinct ;  that  he  is 
capable  of  fancying  ‘  that  the  stars  were  in  the  sky  like  grates 
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‘  of  fire,’  and  ‘  that  sun,  moon,  and  stars  were  lighted  every 

*  morning  and  evening;’  ‘  that  the  world  was  like  a  round  table 
‘  only  a  little  too  large  for  a  walk ;  ’  we  must  regard  with  sus¬ 
picion  a  letter  from  a  boy  who  goes  home  to  see  his  parents, 
and  finding  his  mother  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  proceeds 
in  a  pensive  manner  to  moralise  on  the  subject,  and  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  to  think  ‘  that  if  he  himself  got  to  heaven, 

‘  how  sorry  he  should  be  not  to  find  his  mother  there.’  Or, 
another,  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  child  who  writes  to  his  master,  and, 
after  thanking  him  ‘  for  having  given  him  knowledge  to  love  the 
‘  Lord,  &c.,  and  to  keep  him  from  going  to  hell,  speculates  on  the 

*  probability  of  his  father’s  reaching  that  place  of  torment,  on 

*  account  of  his  not  going  to  church  on  Sundays,  and  never  pray- 

*  ing,  &c.’  {OrperCs  Annals,  p.  133.)  After  which  speculation 
he  lectures  his  sister,  who  had  sinned  by  walking  on  the  Sabbath, 
&c. :  ‘  I  am  afraid  to  think  of  her ;  and  I  told  her,  “  You  will 

*  “  see  what  will  become  of  you  at  tbe  Judgment-seat ;  and  I 
‘  “  said,  you  will  not  then  laugh  so  merrily  as  you  do  now.”  ’ 

To  the  same  effect  elsewhere  a  young  Pharisee  of  the  tender 
age  of  ten  years  thus  writes,  writing  to  his  master:  —  ‘Sir,  I 
‘  think  many  wicked  men  go  to  public-houses  every  Sunday,  and 
‘  I  think  they  drink  ale,  brandy,  &c. ;  and  I  think  they  never 
‘  go  to  chapel,  and  they  are  very  wicked,  and  perhaps  never  pray 
‘  to  God  ;  they  will  all  go  to  hell,  and  they  will  stay  there  for 
‘  ever,’  &c.  &c.  Such  words  as  these  do  not  flow  naturally 
from  the  lips  of  children ;  and  we  doubt  the  propriety  or 
advantage  resulting  from  religious  teaching  which  induces  its 
disciples  to  be,  even  in  their  tenderest  years,  so  very  eager  to 
speculate  on  the  probable  future  destiny  of  their  nearest  relations. 

But  we  now  have  to  speak  of  another  branch  of  our  subject, 
in  the  sayings  and  doings  of  Massieu,  one  of  the  few  famous 
deaf-mutes.  The  life  of  Massieu  presents  a  bright  picture  of 
one  who,  in  spite  of  very  formidable  disadvantages,  managed, 
by  resoluteness  of  purpose  and  intensity  of  will,  to  achieve  fame 
as  an  original  thinker  and  genius.  It  was  more  than  an 
ordinary  task  to  achieve  this ;  and  the  possession  of  great 
perseverance,  considerable  originality,  and  a  memory  of  far 
more  than  common  |)ower  we  freely  accord  to  him.  But 
whether  the  records  on  which  his  fame  rests  are  altogether 
trustworthy  is  a  question,  which,  after  some  further  remark, 
we  must  leave  to  our  readers’  own  consideration. 

*  I  was  anxious,’  says  the  author  of  ‘  La  Corbeille  de 
‘  Fleurs,’  *  to  have  some  details  of  the  childhood  of  Massieu ;  he 

*  brought  to  me  soon  after  the  following  sketch,  which  is  entirely 

*  composed  by  himself.’  In  giving  our  readers  a  short  account  of 
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Massieu’s  life,  we  shall  chiefly  rely  on  the  words  of  this  reputed 
autobiography,  commenting  as  we  proceed  in  the  narrative. 

*  I  was  born  in  a  hovel  at  Semens,  in  the  department  of  La 

*  Gironde;  my  father  died  in  January,  1791,  my  mother  still 

*  lives.  In  my  country  we  were  six  deaf-mutes,  of  the  same 
‘  paternal  family,  three  boys  and  three  girls.*  Until  the  age 

*  of  thirteen  years  and  nine  months  I  remained  in  the  country, 

*  where  I  never  received  any  instruction.  S avals  tmebres  pour  des 

*  lettres^  In  this  forlorn  state  his  ideas  were  wholly  expressed 
by  such  manual  signs  or  gestures  as  the  neighbours  only  under¬ 
stood  ;  but  he  tells  us,  nevertheless,  that  he  saw  children 
going  to  school,  ‘  et  j’en  etais  tres  jaloux.’  He  begged  to 
go  with  them,  but  was  refused  permission.  Whereupon  the 
deaf-mute,  who  says  ‘  j’avais  tenebres  pour  les  lettres,’  caught 
up  a  book,  and  opened  it  upside  down  to  mark  his  ignorance. 
It  however  appears  doubtful  if  a  deaf-mute,  whose  mind  was  a 
mere  darkened  blank,  who  had  no  knowledge  even  of  his  letters, 
would  know  whether  a  book  was  upside  down  or  not ;  secondly, 
if  he  did,  such  a  degree  of  knowledge  would  not  mark  his 
ignorance,  but  his  discernment,  especially  in  the  eyes  of  the 
ploughman  his  father.  But  the  appeal  was  useless.  In  vain  he 
£^in  took  up  books,  *  he  knew  neither  the  letters,  nor  words, 
‘  nor  phrases,  nor  periods ;  ’  *  in  vain  he  put  his  fingers  into  his 

*  ears,  and  demanded  to  be  cured.’  The  paternal  Massieu  w'as 
apparently  as  deaf  a  mute  as  his  son.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  boy  quitted  the  house  without  his  father’s  leave,  and 
applied  to  the  schoolmaster  to  teach  him  to  read  and  write. 
Again  in  vain ;  the  pedagogue  roughly  repulsed  him.  ‘  This,’ 
says  Massieu,  ‘  made  me  cry,’  ‘  mais  ne  me  rebuta  pas.’  ‘  I  still 
‘  thought  of  writing  and  reading,  and  attempted  alone  to  form 
‘  with  a  pen  the  writing  signs'  Yet  at  this  very  time  so  extreme 
was  his  ignorance,  that  he  knew  not  whether  he  had  been  made, 
or  had  made  himself ;  he  knew  neither  words,  their  meaning 
nor  their  value ;  when  he  knelt  down  by  bis  father’s  side  at 
prayer-time,  it  was  to  wish  that  the  heavens  would  come  down 
and  cause  the  plants  to  grow ;  he  hid  himself  in  the  dykes  to 


•  In  1833,  the  London  Deaf  and  Dumb  School  published  a  most 
valuable  statistical  document,  from  which  it  appears  that  in  20 
families  containing  159  children  there  were  90  deaf-mutes  ;  being  an 
average  of  more  than  4  to  each  family.  Such  cases  as  these  are 
found  in  most  instances  to  be  the  result  of  the  intermarriage  of  first 
cousins  and  other  near  relatives.  A  plain  and  direct  natural  law  is 
transgressed,  and  is  instantly  followed  by  its  own  peculiar  punish- 
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watch  the  heavens  descending  for  the  growth  of  beings.  In 
these  and  other  such  statements  it  appears  to  us,  that  if  Massieu 
was  above  condescending  to  be  untruthful,  he  was  really  of  far 
too  acute  a  mind  to  pen  sueh  apparent  contradictions.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  also,  that  he  was  perfectly  dependent  on 
Sicard,  who  had  taken  him  as  a  fit  object  of  charity  into  the 
school  at  Paris,  to  the  management  of  which  he  had  succeeded 
at  the  death  of  the  Abbe  de  L’£p6e.  The  master  was  of  course 
anxious  to  contrast  the  former  ignorance  of  his  pupil  with  his 
increasing  intelligence  and  information.  The  pupil  was  anxious 
to  show  his  gratitude  by  making  his  former  condition  of  dark¬ 
ness  as  violent  a  contrast  to  his  present  one  of  light  and  know¬ 
ledge  as  he  possibly  could.  But  to  return  to  the  biography. 

In  due  time  he  escapes  from  this  bondage  of  ignorance, 
and  was  informed  that  he  should  go  to  Bordeaux,  ‘  where,’ 
he  says,  ‘  we  visited  the  Abbe  Sicard.’  His  after  progress  was 
most  rapid.  He  began  by  forming  letters ;  ‘  in  many  days  ’ 
he  could  write  some  words.  In  three  months  he  could  write 
many  words ;  in  six  months,  phrases.  In  a  year  he  wrote  well. 
In  a  year  and  nine  months  he  wrote  better,  and  answered  well 
to  questions  proposed  to  him.  After  being  for  three  years  and 
a  half  with  the  Abbe,  he  set  out  for  Paris,  where  a  six  months’ 
residence  made  him  like  one  of  the  ‘  entendans-parlans.’ 

Within  a  few  years  from  being  a  savage  youth  keeping  his 
fiocks  in  the  pastures  of  the  Gironde,  ‘  he  excelled  most  hearing 
‘  persons  in  the  readiness,  precision,  and  wisdom  of  his  answers.’ 
Of  these  answers  we  select  a  few  certainly  most  striking  ones, 
but  which  yet  to  us  appear  to  bear  marks  of  preparation. 
Answers  were  given,  it  is  said,  on  almost  all  subjects  with 
equal  readiness;  and  almost  equal  brilliancy  to  any  chance 
questioner.  But  to  this  assertion  is  added  a  singular  proviso ; 
‘  if  the  question  did  not  present  “  un  interet  piquant,”  it  pro- 
‘  duced  an  answer  more  common  than  that  of  a  man  without  any 

*  cultivation  ;  and  that  whoever  wished  to  find  him  such  as  fame 

*  reported,  must  interrogate  him  on  subjects  of  some  depth.’ 
(^Orpen,  p.  194.) 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  Massieu,  having  not  long  es¬ 
caped  from  savage  ignorance,  and  being  still  incapable  of  speech 
and  hearing,  was  so  peculiarly  gifted  as  to  answer  some  questions 
with  a  skill  beyond  that  of  ordinary  educated  mortals, — while 
to  other  queries  his  answers  were  those  of  a  man  utterly  void  of 
cultivation.  It  appears  more  than  probable,  that  between  the 
Abbe  Sicard  and  his  two  pupils  such  philosophic  questions  as 
elicited  the  most  striking  answers  were  made  topics  of  private 
discussion,  and  when  propounded  in  public,  drew  forth  replies 
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apparently  impromptu,  but,  in  reality,  well-considered,  ready 
cut  and  dry  ;  while  ordinary  common  questions  were  left  to  take 
their  chance — and  very  badly  they  fared.  From  accounts  still  in 
existence  we  select  a  few  of  these  extraordinary  answers. 

‘What  is  gratitude?’  ‘Gratitude  is  the  memory  of  the 
‘  heart.’ — ‘  What  is  hope?’  ‘  Hope  is  the  blossom  of  happiness.’ 
—  ‘  What  is  the  difference  between  hope  and  desire  ?’  ‘  Desire 

*  is  a  tree  in  leaf ;  hope  is  a  tree  in  flower ;  and  enjoyment  is  a 

*  tree  in  fruit.’ — ‘  What  is  eternity  ?’  ‘A  day  without  yester- 

*  day  or  to-morrow, — a  line  that  has  no  ends.’  —  ‘W’hat  is 

*  time  ?’  ‘  A  line  that  has  two  ends ;  a  path  which  begins  in  the 
‘  cradle,  and  ends  in  the  tomb.’ — ‘  What  is  God  ?’  ‘  The  neces- 
‘  sary  being,  the  sun  of  eternity,  the  mechanist  of  nature,  the 
‘  eye  of  justice,  the  watchmaker  of  the  universe,  the  soul  of  the 

*  world.’  Dr.  Orpen  tells  us  that  the  deceptive  and  acute  ques¬ 
tion  ‘Does  God  reason  ?’  was  then  put  to  him  by  Sir  Jas.  Mac¬ 
intosh,  and  that  without  hesitation  Massieu  gave  this  admirable 
and  lucid  reply :  ‘  Man  reasons  because  he  doubts  ;  he  deliberates^ 
‘  he  decides ;  God  is  omniscient ;  he  knows  all  things ;  he  never 
‘  doubts ;  he  therefore  never  reasons' 

In  1792,  during  the  French  Revolution,  Sicard  was  impri¬ 
soned;  and  to  effect  his  liberation,  Massieu  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
National  Assembly ;  which,  whatever  its  effect  may  have  been, 
is  remarkable  for  an  air  of  extreme  commonplace.  ‘  Monsieur 
le  President,’  he  commences,  ‘  On  a  enleve  aux  sourds  et  muets 
‘  leur  instituteur,  leur  nourricier,  et  leur  pefe ;  on  fa  renferme 
‘  dans  un  prison  comme  s’il  etait  un  voleur,  un  criminel.  C’est 
‘  lui,  qui  nous  a  appris  ce  que  nous  savons.  Sans  lui,  nous 
‘  serions  comme  des  animaux.  Depuis  qu’on  nous  I’a  ote,  nous 
‘  sommes  tristes  et  chagiines.  Rendez  le  nous,  et  nous  serions 
‘  heureux.’* 

*  Sicard  barely  escaped  with  life.  The  oath  affirming  the  civil 
constitution  of  the  dergy  was  not  indeed  required  from  him,  and 
the  Assembly  were  content  to  exact  from  him  an  acknowledgment 
of  liberty  and  equality,  and  at  the  same  time  to  accept  a  donation 
of  200  livres ;  but  he  was  nevertheless  arrested  on  August  26. 
1793,  and  kept  in  prison  until  September  2.  On  that  day  Massieu’s 
letter  was  laid  before  the  Assembly  by  the  writer  in  person,  and 
well  received.  But  the  bloodhounds  had  clutched  their  prey,  and 
were  unwilling  to  give  it  up.  The  poor  Abbe  was  transferred 
to  L’Abbaye,  a  proceeding  almost  equivalent  to  a  sentence  of  death. 
At  the  last  moment  a  watchmaker  stood  between  him  and  the  ex¬ 
ecutioner,  and  by  a  fortunate  and  bold  appeal  saved  bis  life.  Sicard 
declared  who  he  was,  and  after  lingering  for  two  more  days,  between 
life  and  death,  was  released  through  the  interest  of  private  friends. 
After  many  reverses  of  fortune,  he  died  in  1822. 
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At  such  a  crisis,  with  all  the  ghastly  enormities  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror  daily  before  their  eyes,  the  question  of  revolutionary 
power  was  doubtless  fully  discussed  even  by  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
We  are  prepared  therefore  to  find,  not  far  off,  the  pertinent 
question  ‘  fVhat  is  a  Revolution  ?’  and  that  Massieu  replied  to  it 
at  once ;  ‘  Une  Evolution  est  un  arbre,  dont  la  tige  est  en  bos, 

*  et  les  racines  sont  en  haut or,  as  another  authority  reports, 

*  (Test  un  arbre,  dont  les  racines  prennent  la  place  de  la  tige' 
Here,  again,  what  more  natural  than  that  the  good  Abbe  should 
revise  his  pupil’s  definitions,  and  that  ‘  varies  lectiones  ’  should 
yet  survive  as  traces  of  his  handy  work  ? 

And  if  this  view  be  just,  what  deduction  is  to  be  drawn  from 
it?  Tiiat  the  two  famous  deaf-mutes  had  not  attained  to  a 
high  degree  of  mental  culture  ?  and  that  their  history,  with  all 
its  glowing  atmosphere,  as  portrayed  by  the  heavy  dullness  of 
Orpen  and  the  light  vivacity  of  Carton,  is  an  invention  ?  By 
no  means.  Jean  Massieu  and  Laurent  Clerc  beyond  all  doubt 
possessed  more  than  ordinary  powers  of  mind ;  and  those  powers 
were  skilfully  awakened,  and  successfully  trained  into  sharp 
and  vivid  life.  But  at  the  best,  when  compared  with  other 
educated  men,  their  mental  training  must  have  been  incomplete ; 
and  many  a  nook  and  corner  in  the  mind  of  each  must  have 
remained  to  the  very  last  in  utter  darkness.  For  one  in  this 
state  of  partial  obscurity  to  be  constantly  giving  utterance,  at  a 
minute's  notice,  to  aphoristic  morsels  of  concentrated  wisdom, 
even  on  abstract  and  metaphysical  subjects,  exceeds,  we  imagine, 
the  capacity  of  poor  deaf  and  dumb  humanity. 


Let  us  now  turn  to  a  school  of  deaf  and  dumb  children 
in  full  work,  and  judge  from  existing  evidence  with  what 
success  the  deaf-mute  is  trained  to  think,  to  utter  his  thoughts, 
to  understand,  if  not  hear,  vocal  utterance  of  others  and  reply 
to  it,  —  in  short,  to  hear  and  to  speak.  We  will,  therefore, 
visit  the  school  in  the  Old  Kent  Road,  probably  the  largest  in 
the  world ;  containing  accommodation  for  three  hundred  poor 
children  of  both  sexes.  All  the  pupils  who  are  capable  of 
receiving  such  instruction,  are  taught  to  speak  artificially,  and 
thus  enabled,  in  many  instances,  to  be  understood  by  those  in 
constant  intercourse  with  them.  They  receive  daily  instruction 
in  the  Scriptures  and  the  Catechism,  and  by  degrees  learn  to 
read  the  Bible  and  Prayer-book  with  sufficient  ease  to  take 
part  in  the  Church  service.  The  ordinary  routine  of  the 
school  includes  reading,  arithmetic  (which  the  deaf  and  dumb 
readily  master),  writing,  the  outlines  of  British  history  and 
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geography ;  while  such  pupils  as  show  taste  for  the  art,  are 
taught  drawing.* 

We  begin  by  observing  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  as  a  class  are 
generally  counted  inferior  in  moral  and  intellectual  perceptions 
to  those  who  *  cseteris  paribus  ’  do  not  labour  under  the  same 
defect.  Childishness  and  credulity  characterise  the  deaf-mute 
far  into  youth,  if  not  to  mature  age.f  Neither  his  love  nor 
hatred,  though  passionate,  appears  to  be  very  lasting,  his  grati¬ 
tude  deep,  or  his  resentment  bitter ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  his 
affections  are  easily  moved,  and  his  mental  powers,  when  once 
fairly  at  work,  quickly  interested  in  any  new  thought  rightly 
brought  before  him.  If  he  cannot  receive  from  his  teacher  the 
fullest  complement  of  knowledge,  he  will  readily  receive  what 
he  can. 

Let  us  walk  into  the  schoolroom,  and  judge  for  ourselves 
what  is  going  on.  Some  two  hundred  children  are  at  work ; 
the  boys  and  girls  (in  opposite  divisions  of  the  same  room)  being 
seated  in  ranges  of  parallel  desks,  as  in  an  ordinary  national 
school.  Some  are  at  work  with  slate  and  pencil,  some  with 
reading-  and  spelling-books,  and  others  with  slips  of  paper,  on 
which  apparently  syllables  and  short  words  are  written.  So 
far,  all  appears  as  usual,  and  there  is  even  the*  same  buzzing 
noise  of  work  as  in  ordinary  schools.  But  it  is  not  the  well- 
known  hum  of  whisper  in  the  class,  of  sly  remark  in  comers,  or 
of  suppressed  laughter.  The  sounds,  whatever  they  be,  are  not 
clearly  articulate.  This  cloud  of  subdued,  vague  voices  is  not 
only  the  usual  concomitant  of  the  pupils  at  work.  At  a  signal 
from  one  of  the  teachers  the  whole  two  hundred  woke  up  into  a 
sudden  Babel  of  bewildering,  moaning  sounds,  each  repeating 
his  modicum  of  words,  syllables,  or  letters.  But  all  are  at 
work.  There  is  a  look  of  intelligence  in  most  of  the  faces,  a 
degree  of  smartness  and  subdued  sharpness  and  cunning,  for 


*  It  is  however  found  that  the  cleverest  and  most  highly  cultivated 
of  deaf-mutes  evince  very  little  original,  creative,  power.  As  mere 
copyers  of  outline,  and  design,  they  often  excel,  and  so  may  be  good 
engravers  on  wood  and  copper ;  but  they  rarely,  if  ever,  become 
artists  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  word.  More  than  one  of  our  Lon¬ 
don  engravers  and  printers  numbers  a  deaf-mute  among  bis  appren¬ 
tices. 

•j*  A  current  writer  on  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  speaking  of  tlieir 
characteristic  self-sufficiency,  and  the  prodigious  opinion  they  have 
of  themselves  and  their  order,  tells  us  that  the  parents  of  an  existing 
Member  of  Parliament,  were  both  deaf  and  dumb,  and  lamented  over 
their  ambitious  son  that  he  was  able  to  hear  and  speak.  Of  the 
truth  of  this  latter  point,  however,  we  beg  leave  to  doubt. 
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which  it  is  difficult  to  account.  Above  all,  a  ray  not  so  much 
of  sadness  as  of  frozen>up,  statue-like  life,  that  looks  as  if  waiting 
to  be  thawed  by  some  enchanter’s  rod  into  full  and  conscious 
vitality.  At  6rst,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  wherein  or  to  what 
exact  degree  the  deficiency  exists ;  but  that  ‘  out  of  the  golden 

*  harmony  of  nature’s  powers  ’  some  vital  third  or  fifth  has  been 
taken  is  at  once  apparent ;  the  very  vagueness  and  uncertainty 
adding  keenness  to  the  sense  of  the  loss. 

Let  us  take  up  the  slate  of  this  quiet,  placid-looking,  white- 
haired  boy,  and  glance  at  what  be  has  been  writing.  It  is  an 
account  of  a  visit  to  his  mother.  *  I  went  to  my  mother's,’  he 
writes,  '  on  Tuesday,  and  she  was  very  glad  to  see  me ;  and  she 
‘  told  me  to  help  her  to  wash  the  dishes ;  and  after  she  poured 

*  some  hot  water  on  the  dishes,  I  washed  the  dishes  for  my 

*  mother  ;  and  after  I  had  washed  the  dishes,’  &c.  &c.  and  so  on 
for  some  twenty  lines.  Not  much  of  the  model  skilfulness  and  cold 
propriety  of  the  letters  before  cited  from  printed  Reports,  but 
simple  direct  proof  that  the  child’s  mind  (aetat.  14)  was  at  work, 
and  that  after  three  years  and  a  half  training,  he  was  beginning 
to  obtain  command  over  words,  and  learning  to  express  his  own 
not  very  profound  but  natural  thoughts.  The  writing  is  good 
for  a  boy  of  his  age  —  clear,  even,  and  distinct;  the  spelling 
moderately,  not  too  perfectly,  correct.  It  has  been  rather  a 
slow  and  difficult  half-hour’s  task ;  but  has  served  to  exercise 
the  memory,  the  power  of  expression,  and  of  writing  down  his 
own  thoughts. 

One  of  the  teachers  is  a  deaf-mute ;  formerly  a  pupil  of  the 
school.  The  superintendent  beckons  to  him,  and  with  his  lips 
utters,  in  dumb  show,  the  question,  ‘  How  long  liave  you  been 

*  an  inmate  of  the  school?’  Mark  how  intently  the  deaf-mute 
watches  the  speaker’s  lips,  and  how  instantaneously  comes  the 
reply,  in  dumb  show,  indistinctly  audible,  ‘  Seventeen  years.’ 
He  is  then  asked  what  he  has  been  teaching  his  class,  and  at 
once  answers,  ‘  Writing  from  dictation?’  Even  we  could  catch 
the  words  of  this  reply.  The  whole  matter  seems  a  marvel ; 
but  clear  proof  of  its  reality  and  truth  is  before  us.  There 
stands  the  man  himself :  deaf,  yet  able  to  understand  what  is 
said  to  him  ;  dumb,  and  yet  able  to  give  intelligible  answers  to 
what  is  asked.  What  can  be  more  convincing  ? 

How  such  an  amount  of  education  is  ever  attained,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  describe  within  our  present  limits.  We  will,  however,, 
endeavour  most  briefly  to  sketch  the  process.  When  a  deaf 
and  dumb  boy  enters  the  school,  he  is  rarely  able  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  others  but  by  a  few  of  the  commonest  and  simplest 
manual  signs.  He  is  unconscious  of  all  sound  uttered  by  others. 
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as  well  as  by  himself.  Nothing  but  an  inarticulate  moaning 
babble  ever  escapes  his  lips ;  and  at  first,  even  this  power  is  not 
always  possessed.  He,  however,  soon  begins  to  communicate 
with  and  to  understand  his  companions  by  signs,  and  ere  long, 
by  watching  them,  or  perhaps  by  their  individual  teaching,  also 
learns  in  some  measure  to  understand  and  to  communicate 
with  his  teacher.  The  power  soonest  awakened  in  him — as  in 
the  child  possessed  of  all  his  senses — is  that  of  imitation.  He 
cannot,  indeed,  hear  the  words  which  his  companions  utter,  but 
he  is  conscious,  he  feels,  that  their  lips,  mouths,  and  tongues 
have  some  definite  object  in  moving ;  that  that  object  is  under¬ 
stood  not  only  by  the  scholars  themselves,  but  the  teacher,  in 
whom  they  seem  to  produce  corresponding  motions  for  a  similar 
object,  in  turn  understood  by  those  about  him.  At  this  crisis — 
eagerly  watched  for  by  tbe  teacher — instruction  really  begins. 
The  learner  has  set  before  him  a  card  having  on  it  the  printed 
or  written  forms  of  the  vowels  A  E  I  O  U ;  ‘  and  at  these 
‘  he  is  made  to  look  for  a  minute  or  two ;  when,  if  of  acute 
‘  intellect,  he  will  look  up,  as  if  asking  what  to  do  next.’  Then 
the  sound — say  of  A — is  slowly,  fully,  and  sharply  pronounced, 
and  the  learner  made  to  observe  with  his  eye,  and  feel  with 
his  hand*,  the  exact  position  and  motion  of  the  external  organs 
of  speech,  and  to  feel  the  astriction  of  the  muscles  of  the  throat, 
carefully  noting  the  ditference  to  be  felt  there  between  sound  and 
silence.  After  having  thus  mastered,  one  by  one,  the  vowel 
sounds  of  Ah,  Ee,  li,  Oo,  Uu,  &c.,  the  pupil  soon  passes  on  to 
the  simplest  forms  of  combination  with  ‘  the  powers  of  the  con- 


*  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  What  is  now  being  done 
with  such  success  in  the  Kent  Road,  was  done  with  perhaps  equal 
success  160  years  ago.  Then  the  world  deemed  it  impossible,  and 
would  not  receive  it ;  now  it  is  deemed  possible,  and  is  therefore 
carrieil  into  effect.  Nevertheless,  John  Conrad  Amman,  of  Haarlem, 
in  1690,  thus  expounds  his  system,  when  as  yet  Kent  Rond  was  not : 
— *My  first  care  is  to  make  the  deaf-mute  sound  forth  a  voice,  with- 

*  out  which  almost  all  labour  is  lost ;  but  that  one  point  whereby  deaf 

*  persons  do  discern  a  voice  from  a  mute  breath,  is  a  great  mystery  of 
‘  art ;  and  if  I  may  so  say,  it  is  the  hearing  of  deaf  persons ;  viz.,  that 
<  trembling  motion  and  titillation  which  they  perceive  in  their  own 
‘  throat,  whilst  they  of  their  own  accord  do  give  forth  a  voice.  That 
‘  the  deaf  may  know  that  I  open  my  mouth  to  emit  a  voice,  and  not 

*  simply  to  yawn,  or  draw  forth  a  mute  breath,  I  their  hand  to 

*  mine  that  they  maybe  made  sensible  of  that  tremulous  motion  when  I 
‘  utter  my  voice ;  then  I  put  that  same  hand  of  theirs  to  their  own 

*  throat  and  command  them  to  imitate  me ;  nor  am  I  discouraged  if  at 
‘  the  beginning  their  voice  is  hard  and  difficult,  for  in  time  it  becomes 
‘  more  and  more  polished.’ 
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*  sonants,’  as  Ba,  Be,  Bo,  &c.  &c.  The  succeeding  steps  of  pro¬ 
gress  can  be  easily  imagined.  Almost  every  deaf-mute  is  found  a 
even  at  first  capable  of  uttering  some  moaning  noise :  and  this 
faculty  is  by  degrees  turned  to  account,  until  it  result  in  the 
actual  power  of  uttering  intelligible  sounds  and  words.  It  is  true 
that  this  power  of  utterance  differs  widely  in  extent  and  quality. 

In  some  cases  it  is  harsh,  noisy,  and  jarring  to  the  very  end  ;  in 
others  soft,  and  though  without  modulation,  not  unpleasant  to  the 
ear ;  but  in  all  cases,  we  believe  wholly  inaudible  to  the  utterer. 
When  once  this  power  of  seeing*  sounds,  by  reading  them  on 
the  lips  of  those  gifted  with  speech,  is  acquired,  the  art  of 
writing,  which  has  hitherto  been  quietly  practised  as  mere 
copying,  is  readily  and  effectively  turned  to  account.  Deafness 
offers  no  impediment  to  this  operation,  and  the  pupil,  therefore, 
wisely  employs  all  his  leisure  while  learning  to  pronounce  letters 
and  words  in  writing  them  on  slate  or  paper.  So  that  speaking 
and  writing  go  hand  in  hand.  Of  arithmetic  we  need  but  remark 
that  it  is  taught  in  almost  the  usual  manner,  —  when  once  the 
powers  of  the  mind  are  awake,  and  the  pupil  has  mastered  the 
common  signs  of  intelligent  communication. 

Great  use  is  made  of  pictures,  when  the  pupil  is  once  able  to 
write  down  the  name  of  an  object,  expressed  to  him  in  the  usual 
way  by  vowel  sounds  and  consonant  powers  which  make  up  the 
word.  Of  course,  when  he  has  made  sufficient  progress  to  give 
utterance  to  his  own  thoughts,  to  receive  the  uttered  or  written 
expression  of  his  teachers,  the  step  from  the  simple  picture  of 
some  common  familiar  object  to  that  of  a  more  remote  or  diffi¬ 
cult  one  is  soon  taken.  Thus,  to  a  limited  degree,  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  is  opened  with  very  many  subjects,  the  nature, 
properties,  or  qualities  of  which  can  be  represented  by  visible 
outline ;  and  even  of  some  which  cannot  be  thus  represented.t 
But  the  acquisition  of  every  new  word  must,  until  after  long 


*  Seeing  sounds,  at  once  strikes  us  as  an  anomaly.  Our  authority 
for  such  a  phrase  is  to  be  found  in  many  well-known  sayings  of  deaf- 
mutes,  of  which  we  quote  one : — ‘  Did  you  then  know,  said  the  Abbe 
Sicard  to  Massieu,  ‘  what  it  was  to  hear?’  “  Yes.” — “How  did  you 
‘  “  learn  it?”  “A  hearing  female  relative,  who  lived  at  our  house, 
‘  “  told  me  she  saw  with  her  ears  a  person  she  could  not  see  with 
‘  “  her  eyes  who  w'as  coming  to  my  father.  The  hearing  see  with 
‘  “  their  ears  during  the  night  a  person  who  is  walking,”  &c.  &c.’ 

t  Under  the  superintendence  of  T.  Jas.  Watson,  Esq.,  a  most 
comprehensive  and  valuable  ‘  Illustrated  Vocabulary  ’  is  now  being 
prepared :  the  words  being  arranged  as  in  a  dictionary,  and  each 
followed  by  its  own  pictorial  meaning,  synonym,  or  sign.  This  will 
even  include  many  abstract,  metaphysical  words  and  ideas. 
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training,  still  involve  a  separate  and  complete  act  of  the  mind ; 
and,  therefore,  be  a  task  of  difficulty.  Few  words  can  be 
caught  up,  as  by  the  ordinary  child,  by  imitation ;  still  fewer 
formed  by  analogy  or  comparison,  but  at  the  seasons  of  direct 
instruction.  And  if  it  be  so  with  the  acquisition  of  single,  in¬ 
dividual  words,  how  vast  must  be  the  labour  and  arduous  the 
task  of  acquiring  but  a  fair  knowledge  of  an  ordinary  modern 
language  is  at  once  apparent.  The  whole  process  of  edu¬ 
cating  the  deaf-mute  is  a  slow  and  lengthy  one.  The  teacher 
who  succeeds  in  it,  attmns  success  only  after  years  of  diligent 
and  patient  toil.  The  blind  boy  may  learn  bis  letters  in  a 
week,  and  be  a  basket-maker  in  a  month ;  but  with  the  deaf- 
mute  no  such  immediate  fruit  can  be  expected.  The  harvest  is 
not  reaped  until  perhaps  more  than  one  cold  and  barren  winter 
has  dragged  its  slow  length  away.  Spring  comes  with  little 
sign  of  life ;  and  summer  with  but  scanty  blossom.  Yet,  autumn 
comes  at  last,  and  the  fruit  is  worth  waiting  for. 

But  a  class  before  us  is  about  to  have  a  lesson  in  dictation, 
and  we  are  asked  to  choose  a  sentence  from  an  ordinary  reading 
book.  We  select  this  short  one,  —  ‘  I  met  a  lad  with  a  hawk,' 
for  a  lesson  in  signs  to  be  translated  into  words  written  on  the 
slate.  A  hand  held  up  by  the  teacher  at  once  commands  silence 
and  attention.  Every  eye  is  instantly  fixed  on  him  to  see  what 
he  will  say.  The  first  word  I  is  at  once  understood,  as  the 
teacher  touches  his  own  breast  with  his  fore-finger.  Met  is 
expressed  by  the  two  fists  being  extended,  held  for  a  moment 
apart,  and  then  suddenly  brought  together.  The  first  finger  of 
the  right  hand  held  up,  represents  o,  while  lad  is  symbolized  by 
the  teacher’s  pointing  to  himself  with  outstretched  retroverted 
finger,  and  then  suddenly  bringing  the  hand  to  a  dead  stop 
below  the  chin,  showing  that  a  human  being  is  meant,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  that  certain  definite  height.  (At  this  sign  several  of 
the  boys  wrote  down  boy,  or  youth,  but  by  far  the  greater 
number  vocalised  and  wrote  down  lad.')  The  preposition  with 
is  simply  expressed  by  two  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  close 
together,  extended  horizontally  in  the  air,  and  then  moved  to 
and  fro,  as  if  being  used  in  some  operation  of  cutting  or  scraping, 
and  instantly  written  down.  A  is  despatched  as  before.  Hawk 
is  now  the  sole  remaining  word,  and  clearly  the  most  difficult. 
We  watch,  therefore,  with  some  interest  to  see  how  it  will  be 
expressed  and  understood.  The  teacher’s  first  step  is  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  curved  beak  of  a  bird  of  prey  by  placing  the  fore¬ 
finger  in  a  bent  position  by  the  side  of  his  own  nose.  This 
appears  to  be  realised  at  once.  He  then  raises  both  his 
hands,  extended  horizontally  with  open  palms  downwards,  in 
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front  of  him,  to  about  his  own  height,  and  after  moving  them 
in  a  tremulous  way,  as  a  hawk  would  her  wings  in  moving  over 
her  prey,  suddenly  brings  them  swiftly  down  on  the  desk  before 
him,  as  if  clutching  at  some  small  object  beneath.  Many  at  once 
exclaim,  ‘  more  suo,’  the  word  eagle,  which  is  rejected ;  then  a 
solitary  voice  whispers  kite,  and  at  last  several  conclude  it  must 
be  hawk.^ 

Thus  ended  the  lesson,  and  our  readers  can  now  in  a  measure 
judge  for  themselves  of  one  chief  mode  in  which  instruction  of 
all  kinds  may  be  conveyed  even  to  deaf-mutes.  The  writing  was 
good,  and  the  spelling  in  most  cases  sufficiently  accurate ;  afford¬ 
ing  plain  proof  that  the  lesson  was  received  and  fairly  under¬ 
stood.  Before  we  leave  the  room  we  will  look  at  one  other  slate 
in  another  more  advanced  class.  The  boy  has  begun  the  study  of 
grammar,  and  is  now  writing  on  his  slate  an  exercise  set  for 
him  as  the  test  of  a  previous  lesson.  Thus  it  runs.  The 
teacher  in  setting  the  exercise  has  made  use  of  four  conventional 
signs,  I  =  Indef.  Article;  (Z  =  Noun;  v  =  Verb;  arranged 
at  the  head  of  four  columns  on  the  slate  before  us  to  be  filled 
up  by  the  pupil  in  the  following  manner. 


1 

C 

V 

n 

a 

cow 

gives 

milk. 

a 

boy' 

plays 

field. 

a 

whip 

spins 

top. 

a 

man 

rides 

horse. 

a 

moon 

shines 

bright. 

&c. 

•  &c. 

&c. 

&c. 

This  doubtless  is  a  useful  exercise,  and  being  easily  varied  in 
many  ways,  will  gradually  lead  the  pupil  into  the  mysterious 
land  of  grammar  by  a  most  intelligible  road.  But  we  are  free 
to  confess  that  we  do  not  see  the  precise  reason  for  adopting 
conventional  signs  in  a  case  where  (to  derive  any  benefit  from 
their  adoption)  the  pupil  must  have  previously  mastered  the 
meaning  of  such  words  as  Verb,  Article,  Noun,  &c.,  for  which 
they  stand ;  and  must  be  able  to  select  from  his  own  voaibulary 
appropriate  examples  of  each  under  their  respective  headings. 
The  above  exercise  stands,  as  we  have  said,  in  its  original  un¬ 
corrected  state ;  and  thus  may  give  our  readers  a  fair  idea  of 
the  progress  of  an  ordinary  deaf-mute  after  but  a  few  years’ 
instruction. 

From  a  general  consideration  of  the  whole  question  we  have 


*  We  afterw’ards  heard  the  whole  fable  of  the  ‘Fox  and  the 
Grapes’  conveyed  by  signs  into  written  language,  with  equal  readi¬ 
ness  and  accuracy. 
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good  ground  for  believing  that  the  scheme  of  education  marked 
out  in  this  institution  is  completely  fulfilled.  We  believe  also 
that  this  education  is  not  surpassed  throughout  Great  Britain, 
in  similar  schools ;  and  that  the  attainments  of  deaf-mutes  can¬ 
not  be  expected,  under  the  ordinary  time  training,  to  exceed 
this  standard.  Individual  cases  of  higher  cultivation  no  doubt 
are  to  be  found.  We  are  ourselves  aware  of  more  than  one, — 
a  barrister  who  at  this  very  time  is  in  active  practice  as  a 
chamber  counsel ;  a  merchant  who  conducts  a  large  business 
with  skill  and  efficiency ;  and  a  gentleman  who  has  rendered 
important  services  in  the  department  of  the  Admiralty.  But 
we  regard  these  as  exceptional  cases  of  real  genius  in  men,  who, 
in  spite  of  all  diffieulties,  and  in  almost  any  station  of  life, 
would,  by  sheer  industry  and  power  of  mind,  have  made  them¬ 
selves  a  name. 

So  far,  therefore,  the  educational  state  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
may  be  regarded  as  satisfactory. 

But  there  still  remains  one  point  to  be  noticed  in  this  and 
other  similar  Institutions,  which  wc  cannot  understand,  —  the 
entire  absence  of  actitv  industrial  work.'*  In  spite  of  all  existing 
differences  of  opinion  among  the  teachers  of  deaf-mutes  as  to  the 
precise  period  for  beginning  to  learn  a  trade,  —  whether  before 
or  after  leaving  the  school, — it  is  incontrovertibly  true  that  where 
the  body  and  the  mind  are  together  exercised  and  refreshed  by 
due  change  of  employment,  both  mental  and  bodily  toil  are 
crowned  with  more  frequent  and  sure  success.  The  healthy 
tone  and  activity  of  mind  is  closely  and  vitally  connected  with 
tone  and  vigour  of  body.  We  would  not  for  a  moment  depre¬ 
ciate  the  value  of  the  ‘  mens  sana,’  but  we  would  desire  it  for  all 
practical  purposes,  *  in  corpore  sano.’  To  this  it  may  be  replied, 

‘  how  would  such  sedentary  occupations  as  shoemaking,  basket- 
‘  making,  &c.,  furnish  the  requisite  degree  of  stimulus  and 
‘  activity  ?’  But  change  of  work  from  eternal  slates,  pencils, 
spelling  books  and  grammar  lessons,  if  but  to  the  tapping  of  a 
shoe,  the  weaving  of  a  door-mat,  or  the  elaboration  of  a  withy 
basket,  must  act  healthily  and  beneficially  on  the  tone  and 

*  The  needle-work  of  the  girls  occupies,  we  believe,  but  a  small 
portion  of  each  day. 

Our  opinion  on  this  point  has  been  much  strengthened  by  having 
recently  learned  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  children  in  Donaldson’s 
Hospital,  in  Edinburgh,  are  actually  engaged  for  several  hours  of 
each  day  in  out-of-door  work  together  with  ordinary  children  ;  the 
mixture  of  the  two  classes  being  found  most  beneficial.  The  pros¬ 
perity  of  this  excellent  Institution  is,  doubtless,  in  a  measure  owing 
to  this  very  practice. 

VOL.  ClI.  KO.  CCVII.  L 
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vigour  of  the  body.  It  may  involve  no  great  amount  of  exercise 
to  comb  three  square  feet  of  oakum,  but  the  change  of  room, 
the  changes  of  faces  about  the  worker,  and  of  substance  before 
his  eyes,  will  at  least  bring  change  of  thought  And  at  any  rate, 
fingers,  hands,  arms,  and  legs  must  be  more  or  less  in  motion ; 
and  mere  motion  must  tend  somewhat  to  life  and  briskness  of 
blood  and  spirits.  The  deaf-mute  who  works  eight  hours  per 
diem  at  the  school-room  desk,  would  work  with  double  spirit 
and  equal  success  if  he  devoted  three  out  of  the  eight  to  mend¬ 
ing  his  Sunday  shoes,  or  the  fabrication  of  an  osier  basket. 
We  can  see  no  just  reason  why  his  education  as  a  craftsman 
should  not  at  least  begin  ere  he  leave  the  school ;  why  he 
should  be  too  clumsy  to  use  a  saw,  or  too  awkward  to  hammer 
on  a  lafwtone.  In  the  list  of  pupils  sent  out  from  the  Don¬ 
caster*  schools  there  are  many  who  have  practised  trades  and 
occupations  of  various  kinds  with  success ;  such  as  shoemakers, 
gardeners,  bookbinders,  labourers,  printers,  joiners,  and  tailors. 
We  urge  it  on  four  grounds,  —  health  of  body,  vigour  of  mind, 
profit  to  the  Institution,  and  pleasure  to  the  pupil.  The  deaf- 
mute  has  few  means  of  actual  amusement.  Monotony  pervades 
most  of  his  daily  tasks.  Industrial  work,  if  well  managed,  will 
afford  him  both  entertainment  and  instruction. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  but  to  remark  that  much  yet  remains 
to  be  accomplished  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Great  Britain ;  not 
so  much  in  the  extent  to  which  their  education  is  to  be  carried, 
as  in  the  means  of  instruction  actually  placed  within  their  reach. 
Of  the  few  schools  which  now  exist,  many  need  enlargement, 
increase  of  funds,  and  more  perfect  o|)eration.  New  sch(M)l8 
are  greatly  needed  in  several  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  8U[)- 
posed  that  upwards  of  17,000  deaf-mutes  are  now  to  be  found  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  a  large  proportion  of  whom  are 
still  uneducated.f  Our  present  schools  will  accommodate  at 
most  but  1400,  not  much  more  than  one-twelfth  part  of  a 


•  We  regret  to  find  such  a  noble  institution  as  that  at  Doncaster 
not  so  well  supported  os  it  might  be ;  and  are  convinced  that  its 
claims  on  public  support  need  only  to  be  more  widely  known,  to  be 
more  fully  satisfied.  We  can  only  wish  for  it  as  full  a  treasury  as 
that  of  the  kindred  foundation  in  London. 

'1  Mr.  Baker  tells  us  that  at  least  one-eighth  of  the  whole  number 
are  within  the  age,  and  possessed  of  other  qualifications,  generally  pre¬ 
scribed  for  education.  Schools  are  wanted  at  Newcastle  for  the 
densely  populated  country  between  the  Tees  and  the  Cheviot  Hills ; 
at  Norwich,  for  the  Eastern  Counties ;  at  Carmarthen,  for  the  whole 
of  Wales,  and  especially  for  the  populous  counties  of  Monmouth  and 
Glamorgan. 
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class  of  unfortunate  beings  whose  need  of  education  is  most 
urgent,  and  whose  claims  upon  our  pity  are  strong  and  just. 
That  this  necessity  may  be  relieved,  and  the  claims  allowed  and 
satisfied,  there  must  be  not  only  larger  contributions  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  but  fuller  co-operation  among  the  founders 
and  managers  of  existing  schools.  Great  and  broad  principles 
of  method  must  be  laid  down,  fairly  and  heartily  adhered  to 
by  all,  and  so  by  common  experience  and  judgment  moulded 
and  expanded  into  a  scheme  as  catholic  in  its  nature  as  its 
success. 


Art.  VI. — 1.  The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Charles  Lord 
Metcalfe,  late  Governor- General  of  India,  Governor  of 
Jamaica,  and  Governor-General  of  Canada.  2  vols.  By 
J.  W.  Kaye.  London:  1854. 

2.  Selections  from  the  Papers  of  Lord  Metcalfe,  ^c.  §•<?.  ^c. 
Edited  by  J.  W.  Kaye.  London:  1855. 

3.  The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Henry  St.  Georye  Tucker,  late 
Accountant-General  of  Bengal,  and  Chairman  of  the  East  India 
Company.  By  John  Wjlliam  Kaye.  London:  1854. 

lYI  R.  John  William  Kaye,  already  very  favourably  known 
to  the  public  as  the  author  of  ‘  The  History  of  the  War  in 
‘  Afghanistan,’  has  more  recently  published  the  biographies  of 
two  Indian  Statesmen,  —  Mr.  Henry  St.  George  Tucker  and 
Lord  Metcalfe  ;-:-eminent  in  different  lines  of  the  public  service, 
and  in  very  unequal  degrees  ;  but  the  less  distinguished  of  whom 
was  a  man  of  remarkable  capacity  and  energy,  and  one  whose 
example  is  well  worthy  to  be  proposed  for  the  study  and  imi¬ 
tation  of  all  those  before  whom  a  cjireer  of  public  life,  whether 
in  India  or  elsewhere,  is  about  to  open. 

To  them,  and  to  all,  it  will,  we  think,  be  both  interesting  and 
instructive  to  observe  the  entirely  different  starting  posts  from 
which  these  two  brave  and  wise  men  (for  such  they  were  from 
the  outset  to  the  end  of  their  respective  careers),  severally  began 
the  race  which  each  so  successfully  ran.  The  one  was  the  son 
of  a  Director  of  the  East  India  Company,  a  retired  officer  of  the 
Indian  army,  who  had  manifestly  left  behind  him  many  and  warm 
friends  in  that  country ;  who  was  a  fervent  admirer  of  Lord  Wel¬ 
lesley,  then  the  Governor- General;  and  who  is  represented  to  have 
lost,  on  account  of  the  strenuous  support  which  he  gave  in  the 
Court  to  the  policy  of  that  statesman,  the  votes  of  the  majority 
of  his  colleagues  for  the  Deputy  Chairmanship.  The  other 
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sprang  from  a  family  long  settled,  in  respectable  obscurity, 
on  the  Island  of  St.  George,  one  of  the  Bermudas,  with  no 
other  connexion  with  India  than  that  his  mother’s  brother  held 
a  high  office  in  Calcutta,  for  which  port  he  sailed  in  his  sixteenth 
year,  as  a  midshipman  in  an  Indiaman,  without  any  prospects, 
apparently,  beyond  the  life  of  a  merchant-sailor.  The  one, 
though  he  also  left  home  as  a  boy  of  sixteen,  had  received  at 
Eton  the  best  education  that  England  could  then  give ;  and 
had  profited  so  well  by  his  opportunities,  that  he  not  only 
had  secured  to  himself  for  life  the  cordial  friendship  of  his  tutor. 

Dr.  Goodall  (afterwards  Head  Master  and  Provost  of  the  Col¬ 
lege),  but  had  extended  his  studies,  as  his  journals  evince,  far 
beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  his  school-books,  and  even  of  the 
dead  languages,  into  the  more  flowery  fields  of  French  and 
Italian  literature.  The  other,  coming  to  England  at  ten  years 
old,  not  advanced,  as  he  tells  us,  beyond  ‘  a  little  reading  and 
‘  less  writing,’  spent  the  next  four  or  five  years  of  his  life  between 
an  academy  at  Hampstead,  conducted  on  the  principle  of  Do-the- 
boys-Hall,  and  the  pupil-room  of  a  teacher  of  navigation,  from 
the  latter  of  which  he  passed  straight,  under  the  convoy  of  the  j 
purser,  into  the  midshipman’s  berth  on  board  of  ‘  the  W  illiam  Pitt.’ 

The  one  was  transferred,  with  the  ease  of  natural  development, 
from  the  College  of  Fort  William,  which  had  then  just  sprung,  i 
with  a  splendid  staff  of  provost  and  professors,  from  the  fertile  ' 
brain  of  Lord  Wellesley,  to  the  office  in  the  Government  House, 
where  a  selected  few  of  those  who  had  most  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  in  the  college  were  employed,  like  the  clerks  of  the  Fo¬ 
reign  Office,  in  copying  those  secret  minutes  or  despatches  which 
could  not  be  safely  intrusted  to  common  hirelings,  and  were  j 
trained  up  in  the  ways  of  diplomacy,  and  fashioned  into  ‘  Poli- 
‘  ticals,’  by  the  Governor-General  himself.  The  other  passed 
the  six  first  years  of  his  life  in  India  as  a  mere  clerk,  (for  it  was  | 

not  till  1792  that  he  was  appointed  from  home  to  the  Covenanted  j 

Civil  Service) ;  sometimes  kept,  ‘  fasting  and  weary,  at  his  desk,  ( 

*  in  a  close,  hot  room,  two  or  three  hours  after  sunset,  until, 

*  utterly  exhausted  with  want  of  food  and  rest,  his  head  sunk  on 

‘  the  table  before  him  ;  ’  sometimes  in  the  receipt  of  the  sufficient  j 
salary,  with  strict  economy,  of  200 rupees  a  month ;  and  sometimes 
glad  to  obtain  employment  without  salary  in  one  of  the  public  ; 
offices,  and  just  keeping  up  a  respectable  appearance  upon  a  small 
pittance,  advanced  to  him  by  his  kind  friend  Mr.  Law  of  the  Civil 
Service,  a  brother  of  the  first  Lord  Ellenborough.  More  than 
half  a  century  afterwards  Mr.  Tucker  wrote  to  one  of  his  sons: 

‘  I  entered  the  world  without  money  or  friends ;  and  I  had  to 
‘  struggle  for  almost  fifteen  years  against  poverty  and  debt.  I 
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*  lived  for  a  time  on  about  sixty  rupees  per  month,  in  Kannee- 

*  Moodee-Gully,’  (one  of  the  narrowest  and  dirtiest  lanes  in  Cal¬ 
cutta),  *  in  a  small  hovel  which  I  had  to  maintain  against  a  colony 
‘  of  rats.  ‘  Consider  ’  (he  concluded),  ‘  these  premises  and  the 

*  result,  —  and  take  comfort.’  It  may  be  well  to  add,  that  the 
debt  alluded  to  was  not  the  consequence  of  extravagance,  but  of 
the  misconduct  of  an  agent;  and  that  although  Mr.  Tucker  was 
under  age  when  it  was  incurred,  he  endured  ten  years  of  rigid 
self-denial,  in  order  that  he  might  save  the  means  of  paying  off 
both  principal  and  interest. 

It  redounds  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  honour  of  the  two  lads 
of  sixteen,  who  thus  severally  began  their  lives  in  India, — Mr. 
Tucker  in  1786,  and  Lord  Metcalfe  in  1801, — that  the  one  was 
not  spoilt  and  cockered  into  vanity  and  idleness  by  the  great 
success  so  early  achieved ;  and  that  the  other  was  not  chilled, 
and  permanently  stunted  in  his  mental  growth,  by  the  diffi¬ 
culties  and  hardships,  and  still  more  depressing  uncertainties, 
of  the  up-hill  battle  which  he  had  to  fight.  Neither  the  head 
of  the  one  was  turned,  nor  the  heart  of  the  other  daunted. 
Metcalfe  never  relaxed  in  his  studies,  making  himself  thoroughly 
master  of  both  the  languages  essential  for  the  conduct  of 
diplomatic  business  —  oral  and  written  —  in  North-western 
India ;  and  keeping  at  the  same  time  such  a  hold  upon  his  classi¬ 
cal  acquirements,  that  he  read  some  Greek,  as  he  frequently 
assured  his  friends,  every  day  of  his  life,  until  the  toils  of 
office,  when  he  rose  to  be  Governor-General  of  India,  deprived 
him  of  all  leisure  for  even  that  favourite  pursuit.  And  Mr. 
Kaye’s  volume  presents  us  with  papers  upon  Indian  revenue  and 
finance,  written  by  Mr.  Tucker  during  the  years  of  his  probation 
as  a  clerk,  and  when  he  was  not  older  than  many  a  sixth-form 
boy  at  Eton,  which  are  equally  remarkable  for  the  insight  the 
writer  had  so  quickly  acquired  into  subjects  of  much  depth  and 
difficulty,  for  the  acuteness  and  vigour  of  his  logic,  and  for  the 
happy  perspicuity  of  his  style. 

But  although  we  have  spoken  in  the  foregoing  passage  of 
the  great  advantages  which  young  Metcalfe  might  be  supposed 
to  have  derived  from  his  parentage,  from  the  kindness  of  his 
father’s  friends,  and,  above  all,  from  the  favour  which  the  Go¬ 
vernor-General  might  be  well  inclined  to  show  to  the  son  of  his 
staunchest  8up|X)rter  in  the  Court  of  Directors,  we  would  by 
.  no  means  be  understood  to  imply  that  he  was  treated  with  any 
undue  partiality.  Nothing,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  done 
for  him,  except  to  place  him  in  situations  where  he  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  displaying  his  great  natural  abilities  and  his  inde¬ 
fatigable  industry;  and  where,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  had  not 
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possessed  these  qualities,  his  deficiencies  would  have  been  as  cer¬ 
tainly  exposed.  The  privilege  accorded  to  him  was,  in  fact,  that 
common  to  himself  with  scores  of  his  fellow-servants  in  India, — 
but  more  frequently  in  former  times  than  at  the  present  day, — 
of  being  flung  headlong,  in  mere  boyhood,  into  the  deep  waters 
of  difficult  and  responsible  public  business,  at  a  distance  alike 
from  counsel  and  from  control,  there  to  swim  or  sink  as  his 
ability  and  courage  might  or  might  not  be  sufficient  to  float  him 
through  the  first  two  or  three  emergencies.  After  that,  in  his 
case  as  in  others,  since  the  young  aspirant  for  distinction  was 
not  choked  in  the  eddies,  or  stranded  on  the  l)each,  experience 
soon  came  to  the  aid  of  native  talent.  The  crisis  of  peril  was 
passed  for  life,  at  an  age  when  contemporaries  whom  Metcalfe 
had  left  at  Eton  were  still  in  terror  of  the  birch ;  and  habits  of 
prompt  decision  and  confident  self-reliance  were  formed  long 
before  the  young  statesman  came  to  what  the  law  terms  ‘  years 
‘  of  discretion :  ’ — habits  such  as  many  an  able  man  in  this  coun¬ 
try  acquires  slowly  and  painfully  after  long  years  of  conversance 
with  public  affairs ;  if,  indeed,  with  rare  exceptions,  one  trained 
in  such  trammels  can  ever  command  the  calm  resolution  with 
which  Metcalfe  acted  in  many  trying  emei^encies  during  his  long 
and  varied  career.  But  we  must  not  forestall  events : — he  had 
occasion,  at  the  very  outset  of  his  employment,  to  strain  all  his 
high  qualities  to  the  uttermost  in  a  keen  conflict  with  the  most 
astute  and  unscrupulous  of  Indian  Princes. 

In  1808,  Mr.  Metcalfe  was  appointed  Envoy  on  a  special 
mission  to  the  Court,  or  rather  to  the  Camp,  of  Runjeet  Singh, 
since  so  well  known ;  but  who  had  then  but  recently  emerged 
from  the  condition  of  a  petty  chieftain,  one  among  many  co- 
equals  and  rivals,  and  who  was  naturally  intoxicated  by  the  great 
and  sudden  growth  of  his  power,  and  by  the  invariable  success 
of  all  his  ambitious  schemes.  The  object  of  the  mission  was  to 
form  a  defensive  alliance  with  Runjeet  against  an  apprehended 
invasion  of  India  by  the  French,  then  in  close  relations  with 
Russia.  That  sagacious  Prince,  —  wiser  in  his  generation 
than  the  British  Government  of  the  day  —  was  satisfied  that 
such  a  danger,  if  existing  at  all,  was  so  extremely  remote, 
that  he  could  hardly  bring  himself  to  believe  that  to  urge 
him  to  make  common  cause  in  providing  against  it,  could  be  the 
real  and  primary  motive  of  the  Governor-General  in  Mr.  Met¬ 
calfe’s  deputation.*  But  he  saw  that  the  British  Government, 


*  In  1830,  in  a  paper  on  the  Designs  of  Russia  in  the  East,  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe  wrote  :  ‘  Twenty*two  years  ago,  the  writer  of  this 
*  Minute  was  employed  to  negotiate  an  fiance  against  a  French  in- 
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from  whatever  cause,  was  very  desirous  to  secure  lus  co-opera¬ 
tion  ;  and  he  caught  at  the  opportunity  to  make  a  market  of  this 
obvious  anxiety,  by  demanding,  as  the  price  of  his  friendship,  the 
acquiescence  of  the  Governor-General  in  his  subjugation  of  the 
Sikh  Principalities  lying  between  the  Sutlej  and  the  Jumna.  But 
there  was  no  intention  of  allowing  Runjeet  thus  to  aggrandise 
himself,  and  to  advance  his  outposts  to  our  frontier.  The  Go¬ 
vernor-General  was  determined  to  protect  the  chiefs  in  ques¬ 
tion,  over  whom  Runjeet  had  not  the  smallest  claim  to  rule,  and 
who  had,  in  fact,  been  the  tributaries  of  the  Mahrattas,  to  whose 
dominion  in  North-western  India  we  had  recently  succeeded  by 
right  of  conquest.  Moreover,  during  the  months  which  had 
elapsed  since  Metcalfe's  negotiations  commenced.  Lord  Minto 
had  either  seen  cause  to  question  whether  a  French  invasion  was 
an  event  so  immediately  impending;  or  to  doubt  if  it  were, 
whether — to  use  a  proverb  with  which,  as  a  Borderer,  he  must 
have  been  familiar, — Runjeet  was  exactly  ‘  the  man  to  ride  the 

*  water  with.’  At  any  rate,  quite  a  new  view  of  this  much  desired 
ally  is  given  in  Mr.  Secretary  Edmonstone’s  letter  to  Mr.  Met¬ 
calfe,  dated  ‘  November  7.  1808.’  ‘  Government  is  satisfied,’  he 
wrote,  ‘  that  Runjeet  Singh  will  never  be  the  cordial  friend  of 

*  the  British  Government: — an  engagement  with  him  for  co-ope- 
‘  ration  would  be  mere  waste  paper.’  Acting  upon  instructions 
coloured  by  these  sentiments,  Metcalfe  gave  the  ambitious  Sikh  to 
understand,  in  the  plainest  terms,  that  if  he  continued  his  aggres¬ 
sions  upon  any  of  the  petty  chiefs  on  the  left  banks  of  the  Sutlej, 
he  must  be  prepared  for  a  collision  with  the  British  Government, 
which  was  determined  to  uphold  those  states.  Still,  every  trick 
of  evasion  and  delay  was  played  to  postpone  compliance  with  the 
demands  of  the  Governor-General;  and  well  did  the  young 
diplomatist  act  the  frank  and  manly  part  becoming  a  British 
Envoy,  displaying  at  every  turn  of  the  crafty  and  unscrupulous 
prince  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  that  moral  courage  which 
has  so  happily  co-operated  with  the  valour  of  our  troops  in  the 
field  to  establish  our  ascendancy  in  India. 

‘  I  asked,’  —  Metcalfe  wrote  to  Calcutta,  —  ‘  what  explanation  I 
should  offer  to  my  Government  for  the  delay  which  had  taken  place  on 
the  part  of  the  Rajah.  Imaum-ood-deen  begged  me  to  bear  in  mind, 


‘  vasion  with  a  native  State  beyond  our  north-western  frontier.  A 
‘  French  invasion  was  our  bugbear  then,  as  a  Russian  one  is  now  — 
‘  Abdullah  Mehrou,  at  the  head  of  a  French  army,  was  reported  to  have 
‘  reached  Ispahan.  But  the  Spanish  insurrection  broke  out.  Sir 
‘  Arthur  Wellesley  beat  the  French  at  Roleia  and  Vimiera.  The  vision 
‘  of  Abdullah  Mehrou  and  his  legions  vanished,  and  we  thought  no 
‘  more  of  a  French  invasion.’  ^ 
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that  the  Bajab,  from  the  earliest  age,  had  been  without  control ; 
that  his  disposition  had,  in  consequence,  become  ungovernable  ;  that 
he  had  throughout  life  acted  according  to  his  pleasure ;  that  God  had 
prospered  all  his  undertakings ;  that  he  had  acquired  a  habit  of  acting 
without  reference  to  the  inclination  of  others ;  and  that  allowances 
ought  to  be  made  for  these  considerations.  I  observed  that  the  Rajah’s 
eccentricities  were  evident  enough,  and  that  I  had  been  often  amused 
by  them ;  that  they  would,  indeed,  by  very  entertaining  if  they  did 
not  interfere  so  much  with  important  business;  but  that  I  could  not 
state  them  to  my  Government  to  account  for  the  Rajah’s  conduct,  as 
any  consideration  for  them  would  be  inadmissible.  The  British 
Government,  I  remarked,  could  only  judge  of  the  Rajah  by  his  acts ; 
and  if  these  were  improper,  I  could  not  think  of  justifying  them  by 
any  reference  to  his  education.  I  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Imaum-ood-deen  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  Maha-Rajah  to  reflect 
that  every  matter  pending  was  between  Government  and  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  that  it  was  indispensable  that  he  should  lay  aside  the  no¬ 
tion  that  he  might  act  according  to  his  own  pleasure,  without  regard 
to  the  rights  and  dignity  of  the  British  Government.’ 

But  it  was  not  until  after  many  remonstrances  and  warnings, 
and  until,  as  a  demonstration  of  the  ultima  ratio,  a  body  of 
British  troops  under  Colonel  David  Ochterlony,  already  cele¬ 
brated  for  his  defence  of  Delhi  against  the  Mahrattas,  had 
advanced  to  the  Sutlej,  that  Runjeet  actually  relaxed  his  gripe 
upon  tw'o  or  three  of  the  protected  states  of  which  he  had 
taken  forcible  possession.  He  was,  in  truth,  a  man  in  whom 
the  organ  of  acquisitiveness  was  so  enormously  developed,  that 
he  seemed  to  suffer  absolute  agony  in  giving  up  anything — 
either  a  principality  or  a  piece  of  ordnance  —  on  which  he  had 
once  fixed  his  talons.  There  is  something  exquisitely  naive 
in  his  remonstrance  against  the  plain  language  — equally  cha¬ 
racteristic — in  which  Mr.  Metcalfe  (thoroughly  worn  out  at 
last  by  the  Rajah’s  endless  evasion  and  procrastination)  in¬ 
formed  him  of  the  determination  of  the  British  Government  to 
drive  him  by  force  beyond  the  Sutlej,  if  he  still  persisted  in 
maintaining  his  troops  to  the  westward  of  that  river.  ‘  I  must 
‘  observe,’  he  wrote,  ‘  that  when  matters  are  settled  in  an 
‘  amicable  and  friendly  way,  to  talk  of  armies  and  such  things 
*  is  neither  necessary  nor  pleasing  to  my  friendly  disposition.’ 
But  ISIetcalfe  was  not  to  be  frightened  nor  cajoled  from  the 
execution  of  the  duty  entrusted  to  him.  His  firm  demands 
were  backed  by  the  advance  of  a  British  force ;  and  then, 
at  last,  Runjeet  Singh  yielded,  withdrew  his  troops  to  his 
own  side  of  the  Sutlej,  and  forthwith  concluded  with  this 
ambassador  of  twenty-three  years  old  a  treaty  of  perpetual 
friendship.  ‘  At  this  time,’  says  Mr.  Kaye,  ‘  Runjeet  Singh 
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‘  was  in  the  very  flush  and  vigour  of  life.  He  lived  for  thirty 

*  years  afterwards ;  but  the  treaty  which  he  and  Metcalfe  sign^ 

‘  at  Umritsur’  (on  the  25th  of  April,  1809),  *  was  never  violated 
‘  during  his  supremacy  in  the  Punjab,  either  by  the  English  or 

*  the  Sikhs.’  This  fact  alone  would  afford  sufficient  ground  to 
the  general  observer,  for  placing  a  very  high  value  on  the  ser¬ 
vices  rendered  to  the  British  Government  by  Mr.  Metcalfe : — 
services  rightly  declared  by  that  Government  to  have  established 
for  the  youthful  diplomatist  ‘  a  peculiar  claim  to  public  applause, 

‘  respect,  and  esteem.’ 

The  career  of  Mr.  Tucker,  though  eminently  creditable  and 
useful,  was  not  one  of  such  early  and  brilliant  success.  Indeed, 
as  we  have  shown,  he  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  be  placed  in 
the  field  where  alone  such  success  could,  under  any  circumstances, 
be  achieved,  until  he  had  passed  six  years  in  humble  employ¬ 
ments,  and  was  nearly  twenty-two.  The  line  of  business  to 
which  he  subsequently  devoted  himself, — that  of  revenue  and 
finance, — afforded  no  openings,  in  subordinate  office  at  least,  for 
the  display  of  such  ability,  courage,  and  judgment  as  had  distin¬ 
guished  Metcalfe  in  his  single-handed  conflict  with  the  redoubtable 
Kunjeet  Singh.  Yet  Mr.  Tucker’s  rise,  when  compared  either 
with  the  steps  by  which  public  men  reach  distinction  in  England, 
or  with  the  rate  of  promotion  in  the  Civil  Service  of  India  at  the 
present  day,  must  be  regarded  as  extremely  rapid.  In  792  he 
was  appointed  a  member  of  that  service;  in  1799  he  was  nused 
to  the  situation  of  Secretary  to  Government  in  the  judicial  and 
revenue  departments;  and  in  1800,  when  he  had  just  completed 
his  thirtieth  year,  he  undertook,  at  the  special  request  of  the 
Governor-General,  the  office  of  Accountant-General,  and,  with  it, 
the  general  superintendence  and  control  of  the  finances  of  India. 

Thus,  Metcalfe,  at  twenty-three,  had  won  for  himself,  after  a 
severe  trial  of  his  powers,  the  reputation  of  an  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful  diplomatist;  and  Tucker,  though  he  had  entered  the 
serv’ice  only  eight  years  before,  was  placed,  at  thirty,  in  charge 
of  the  finances  of  a  great  empire.  No  doubt,  these  were  special 
cases.  But  whilst  Metcalfe  was  baffling  and  coercing  Runjeet 
Singh,  the  de  facto  ruler  of  the  Punjab,  the  boys  whom  he  had 
left  at  Eton  were  struggling  for  first  and  second  classes  at 
Oxford ;  and  no  contemporary  of  Tucker’s,  unless  he  were  the 
son  of  a  Prime  Minister,  would  have  been  deemed  qualified  for 
any  considerable  Parliamentary  office. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  had  soon  an  ample  field  assigned  to  him  for 
the  exercise  of  his  talents  and  of  his  philanthropy.  As  Re¬ 
sident  at  Delhi,  besides  his  diplomatic  functions,  it  was  his 
duty  to  direct  and  control  the  administration  of  a  large 
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province,  brought  down  to  the  lowest  depths  of  poverty  and 
recklessness,  by  a  long  series  of  misgovemment,  beginning 
as  early  as  the  decline  of  the  great  Mahomedan  dynasty 
of  Baber,  but  terribly  aggravated  by  the  habitual  rapine  and 
lawlessness  of  the  Mahrattas.  When  the  province  fell  into 
our  hands,  no  one,  however  humble,  dared  to  live  in  a  de¬ 
tached  house  or  hamlet,  or  otherwise  than  behind  wall  and 
ditch.  The  state  of  things  described  in  the  song  of  Deborah 
had  long  been  the  normal  condition  of  the  land.  *The  high 

*  ways  were  unoccupied,  and  the  travellers  walked  through  bye- 
*ways: — the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  ceased.’  Lord  Met¬ 
calfe  used  to  tell  in  after  years,  that  when  as  assistant  to  Mr. 
Seton,  then  the  Resident,  he  went  to  assess  the  revenue,  for  the 
first  time,  on  behalf  of  the  British  Government,  he  took  with 
him  a  regiment,  as  an  indispensable  escort.  ‘  But  when  I  went 

*  to  make  the  collections  at  the  end  of  the  year,’  (he  added),  ‘  I 

*  was  obliged  to  take  two  regiments  and  guns.’  The  whole 
country  was  infested  by  mounted  robbers,  called  in  that  part  of 
India,  ‘  Cozaks.’  *  There  was  a  numerous  tribe,  the  richest  and 
most  respectable  members  of  which  ‘  could  not  help  stealing 

*  buffaloes,’  (as  Colonel  Skinner,  who  knew  them  well,  was  wont 
to  say,)  if  the  temptation  beset  them  in  a  retired  spot.  It  was 
a  proverb  of  the  time  and  place,  —  ‘  whose  the  club,  his  the 
‘cattle.’  And  the  same  lawlessness, coupled  with  the  most  con¬ 
temptuous  estimate  of  the  value  of  human  life,  pervaded  the 
whole  warp  and  woof  of  society. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  applied  himself  vigorously  to  amend  this  state 
of  things,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  improvements  which  have 
resulted  in  restoring  peace  and  prosperity  to  large  districts  de¬ 
vastated  by  war  and  anarchy,  and  fast  lapsing  into  a  heritage 
for  the  beasts  of  the  field.  Tliose  districts,  once  such  as  we  have 
described  them,  may  now  be  called,  with  the  strictest  truth,  ‘  the 
‘  land  of  unwalled  villages,’  where  the  people  ‘  are  at  rest,  all 

*  of  them  dwelling  without  walls,  and  having  neither  bars  nor 
‘  gates.’  The  Cozaks  have  disappeared.  Lions,  which,  within 
the  memory  of  man,  prowled  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Delhi, 
can  now  be  rarely  found,  at  a  distance  of  several  hundred  miles, 
on  the  borders  of  the  great  desert.  One  of  the  effects  of  the 
efficient  protection  thus  given  to  the  agricultural  and  commercial 
classes,  was  that  the  revenue  rose  from  40,000/.  in  1807-8,  to 
150,000/.  in  1813-14.  Mr.  Metcalfe’s  Report,  dated  in  1815, 
from  which  this  fact  is  taken,  demonstrates  at  once  how  little  he 


•  The  word  is  Arabic,  meaning  originally  *  butchers,’  and  then 
murderers  for  plunder.  It  is  evidently  the  same  as  ‘  Cossack.’ 
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was  disposed  to  grasp  at  such  results  by  means  of  short-sighted 
over-assessment,  and  how  earnestly  he  desired  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  perform  its  proper  part  by  assisting  the  people  to 
develope  the  great  natural  resources  of  the  devastated  territory. 

*  I  cannot  refrain,’  he  says,  ‘  from  taking  advantage  of  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  bring  again  to  the  notice  of  the  Governor-General  the 
subject  of  the  Delhi  Canal.  .  .  It  is  supposed  that  the  produce 

of  the  canal  would,  in  a  very  short  time,  repay  the  expense  of 
bringing  it  into  order ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  restoration  of  this 
beneticid  work  would  be  productive  of  a  great  increase  of  revenue  to 
Government,  and  a  great  increase  of  comfort,  wealth,  and  health  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Delhi.’ 

He  then  proceeds  to  urge  the  claims  of  the  village  Zemindars 
to  consideration,  as  having  the  best  title  to  enter  into  direct 
engagements  with  the  Government  for  the  land  revenue,  and 
continues: — *  Settlements  should  be  made  for  periods  of  ten, 

‘  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  or  one  hundred  years, — the  longer, 

‘  perhaps,  the  better.  At  all  events  the  periods  should  be  suf- 

*  ficicntly  long  to  admit  of  considerable  profit  being  made  by 
‘  the  cultivators  from  their  own  labour  and  enterprise.  This  is 

*  the  very  essence  of  the  system.’ 

‘  On  the  good  effects  of  such  a  system  as  this’  (we  now  quote  the 
commentary  of  Mr.  Kaye),  ‘  Metcalfe  descanted  with  no  common  ear¬ 
nestness.  He  wrote  as  one  whose  whole  soul  was  in  the  cause.  He 
showed  how  wealth  would  be  accumulated — how  security  would  en¬ 
gender  providence,  and  how  a  spirit  of  independence  would  be  ac¬ 
quired —  how  commerce  and  education  would  be  promoted  —  how  the 
people  would  be  elevated  in  the  social  scale,  and  rise  to  a  height  of 
monil  and  intellectual  grandeur,  never  attained  by  them  before.  It 
was  nothing,  he  argued,  that  by  so  raising  them,  we  might  teach 
them,  in  time,  to  emancipate  themselves  from  our  yoke.  In  spite  of 
all  such  considerations  as  this,  our  duty,  he  said,  was  clear.’ 

Upon  this  latter  point  it  Is  due  to  Lord  Metcalfe’s  memory 
to  quote  his  own  language.  He  said:  — 

‘  There  may  be  those  who  would  argue  that  it  is  injudicious  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  system  which,  by  exciting  a  free  and  independent  character, 
may  possibly  lead,  at  a  luture  period,  to  dangerous  consequences.  .  .  . 
But,  supposing  the  remote  possibility  of  these  evil  consequences,  that 
would  not  be  a  sufficient  reason  fur  withholding  any  advantage  from 
our  subjects.  Similar  objections  have  been  made  against  our  at¬ 
tempting  to  promote  the  education  of  our  native  subjects;  but  bow 
unworthy  it  would  be  of  a  liberal  government  to  give  weight  to  such 
objections.  The  world  is  governed  by  an  irresistible  Power,  —  which 
giveth  and  taketh  away  dominion,  and  vain  would  be  the  impotent 
prudence  of  men  against  the  operations  of  its  Almighty  influence. 
All  that  rulers  can  do  is  to  merit  dominion  by  promoting  the  hap- 
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piness  of  those  under  them.  If  we  perform  our  duty  in  this  respect, 
the  gratitude  of  India  and  the  admiration  of  the  world  will  accompany 
our  name  throughout  all  ages,  whatever  may  be  the  revolutions  of 
futurity;  but  if  we  withhold  blessings  from  our  subjects,  from  a 
selfish  apprehension  of  possible  danger  at  a  remote  period,  we  shall 
merit  that  reverse  which  time  has  possibly  in  store  for  us,  and  shall 
fall  with  the  mingled  hatred  and  contempt,  the  hisses  and  exe¬ 
crations,  of  mankind.* 

‘  If  this  had  been  written  yesterday’  (remarks  Mr.  Kaye), 

*  there  would  have  been  nothing  noticeable  in  it;  but  forty 

*  years  ago  such  language  was  not  often  to  be  found  in  the  des- 
‘  patches  of  our  Indian  functionaries.’  This  is  well  deserved 
and  discriminating  commendation.  It  is  equally  true  and  ho¬ 
nourable  to  Lord  Metcalfe  that  twenty  succeeding  years  of  unin¬ 
terrupted  success  and  advancement,  terminating  in  the  attain 
ment  of  the  highest  station  in  the  Government  of  India, — 
perhaps  the  proudest  elevation  to  which  a  British  subject  can 
be  raised, — had  failed  to  debauch  the  simple  integrity  of  his 
understanding,  or  ,to  abate  the  earnestness  with  which  he  paid 
homage  to  the  great  principles  which  ought  to  govern  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  our  empire  in  the  East. 

‘  If,’  he  said  in  1835,  ‘  their  argument  be  that  the  spread  of 
knowledge  may  eventually  be  fatal  to  our  rule  in  India,  I  close  with 
them  on  that  point,  and  maintain  that,  whatever  may  be  the  con¬ 
sequence,  it  is  our  duty  to  communicate  the  benefits  of  knowledge. 
K  India  could  only  be  preserved  as  a  part  of  the  British  Empire,  by 
keeping  its  inhabitants  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  our  domination  would 
be  a  curse  to  the  country,  and  ought  to  cease. 

*  But  I  see  more  ground  for  just  apprehension  in  ignorance  itself. 
I  look  to  the  increase  of  knowledge,  with  a  hope  that  it  may  strengthen 
our  empire;  that  it  may  remove  prejudices,  soften  asperities,  and 
substitute  a  rational  conviction  of  the  benefits  of  our  Government ; 
that  it  may  unite  the  people  and  their  rulers  in  sympathy;  and  that 
the  differences  which  separate  them  may  be  gradually  lessened,  and 
ultimately  annihilated.  Whatever,  however,  be  the  will  of  Almighty 
Providence  respecting  the  future  government  of  India,  it  is  clearly 
our  duty,  as  long  as  the  charge  be  confided  to  our  hands,  to  execute 
the  trust  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  for  the  good  of  the  people.  The 
promotion  of  knowledge  (of  which  the  liberty  of  the  Press  is  one  of 
the  most  eflicient  instruments),  is  manifestly  an  essential  part  of  that 
duty.  It  cannot  be  that  we  are  permitted  by  Divine  Authority  to  be 
here  merely  to  collect  the  revenues  of  the  country,  pay  the  establish¬ 
ments  necessary  to  keep  possession,  and  get  into  debt  to  supply  the 
deficiency.  We  are,  doubtless,  here  for  higher  purposes;  one  of 
which  is  to  pour  the  enlightened  knowledge  and  civilisation,  the  arts 
and  sciences  of  Europe,  over  the  land,  and  thereby  improve  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  people.  Nothing,  surely,  is  more  likely  to  conduce  to 
these  ends  than  the  liberty  of  the  Press.’ 
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In  the  same  spirit,  and  with  the  same  superiority  to  the 
narrow  prejudices  which  at  that  day  governed  too  many  of  the 
rulers  of  British  India,  Mr.  Metcalfe  wrote  in  1815, — 

‘  I  am  aware  that  nothing  that  I  can  say  on  this  subject  would 
have  any  weight.  I  am  also  sensible  that  in  expressing  such  opinions, 

I  may  be  deemed  guilty  of  presumption ;  but  on  an  occasion  like  the 
present,  I  conceive  myself  bound  to  recommend  whatever  promises  to 
be  beneficial,  with  reference  to  the  subject  of  this  Report ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  I  recommend  the  free  admission  of  British  subjects  to  settle  in 
India  under  laws  and  regulations  suited  to  the  state  of  the  country, 
and  unlimited  liberty  to  acquire  property  by  lawful  means,  as  the 
surest  mode  of  adding  to  the  resources,  and  increasing  the  strength 
of  our  Asiatic  Empire.’ 

Our  limits  constrain  us,  very  unwillingly,  to  pass  over,  with 
the  most  cursory  notice,  many  years  of  varied  and  highly-dis¬ 
tinguished  service  rendered  by  Mr.  Metcalfe  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India.  Whilst  still  Resident  at  Delhi,  his  energetic 
counsels  influenced  to  a  large  extent  the  policy  of  the  Marquis 
of  Hastings  in  those  wars  which,  after  scattering  the  lawless 
hordes  of  the  Pindarrees,  resulted  in  the  prostration  of  the  great 
Mahratta  confederacy,  and  the  complete  establishment  of  British 
ascendancy  throughout  the  Peninsula.  In  consequence,  no  doubt, 
of  what  he  had  observed  during  that  critical  period  —  which 
included  also  the  trying  contest  with  Nepal  —  of  Mr.  Metcalfe’s 
abilities,  as  well  as  of  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the 
interests  of  the  British  Government,  as  involved  in  their  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Native  Powers,  the  Governor-General  invited 
him  to  fill  the  united  offices  of  Secretary  to  the  Supreme  Go¬ 
vernment  in  the  Political  (Diplomatic)  Department,  and  of 
Private  Secretary  to  his  lordship.  Mr.  Metcalfe  appears  to  have 
accepted  these  honourable  and  lucrative  appointments  wdth 
great  hesitation  and  misgiving,  apprehending  that  their  minis¬ 
terial  functions  were  less  suited  to  his  character  and  habits  than 
the  comparatively  independent  action  which  he  had  so  long  ex¬ 
ercised  as  Resident  at  Delhi.  The  event  fully  bore  out  his 
anticipations.  Ke  was  soon  weary  of  his  new  position,  and 
those  who  had  known  him  longest,  and  who  loved  him  best, 
were  most  earnest  in  pressing  him  to  return  to  his  own  line 
of  the  publie  service.  He  followed  their  advice  and  his  own 
inclination,  and,  in  the  autumn  of  1820,  was  appointed  Re¬ 
sident  at  Hyderabad.  Had  he  known,  however,  what  he  was 
to  find  there,  he  would  have  clung  by  preference  to  the 
duties  of  the  Seeretariat,  however  unpalatable.  He  found 
not  merely  the  normal  state  of  affairs  in  the  Nizam’s  court 
and  country  —  corruption,  extortion,  the  most  atrocious  mis- 
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government,  and  consequent  anarchy,  —  for  all  which,  of  course, 
he  was  more  or  less  prepared :  he  found  —  what  was  far  worse — 
British  subjects,  and  those  not  solely  persons  unconnected 
with  the  public  service,  engaged  in  the  illicit  and  unrighteous 
trade  of  Hyderabad  money-lenders,  exacting  from  a  miserable 
people  interest  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent.,  and  backed,  to  a 
lamentable  extent,  by  the  highest  authority  in  India.  Mr. 
Metcalfe  had  never  before  been  placed  in  so  grievous  a  dilemma. 
The  circumstances  of  the  case  ranged  his  principles  and  his 
feelings  at  direct  variance  with  each  other.  He  could  not  have 
injured  a  stranger,  even  by  the  performance  of  the  plainest  act 
of  duty,  without  suffering  extreme  pain ;  and  the  principal 
partner  in  the  offending  firm  was  the  brother  of  one  of  his 
oldest  and  most  valued  friends.  He  was  the  most  loyal  of 
public  servants,  and  had  received,  besides,  much  kindness  and 
distinction  at  the  hands  of  the  Governor-General;  and  Lord 
Hastings  had  been  misled  by  partiality  for  favourites  into  feel¬ 
ings  and  conduct  so  hostile  to  the  Resident,  and  to  the  cause  of 
honesty  and  truth  for  which  he  was  contending,  that  he  scarcely 
refrained  from  recalling  him.  Mr.  Metcalfe’s  letters  to  the 
Governor-General,  public  and  private,  are  models  at  once  of 
the  unflinching  discharge  of  duty  and  of  deference  and  grateful 
respect.  The  whole  correspondence  shows  how  unwillingly ; 
and  with  how  much  forbearance  —  even  when  most  goaded  — 
he  took  any  step  injuriously  affecting  the  pecuniary  interests  of 
the  banking  firm  in  question.  But  to  see  clearly  the  course  of 
duty,  and  to  follow  it  at  whatever  cost  or  risk,  was  to  Mr.  Met¬ 
calfe,  on  that  occasion,  as  throughout  his  life,  the  most  certain 
sequence  of  cause  and  effect.  He  took  his  line  accordingly ; 
and  in  spite  of  the  vilification  of  a  few  interested  individuals, 
his  courageous  uprightness  was  rewarded  by  the  highly  approv¬ 
ing  verdict  of  all  the  authorities  iu  England,  as  well  as  of  public 
opinion. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  remained  at  Hyderabad  long  enough  to  outlive 
the  painful  struggle  to  which  we  have  briefly  alluded  (the  story 
is  a  long,  and,  to  almost  all  but  him,  a  discreditable  one),  and  to 
become  attached  to  the  place  and  its  duties.  But  in  April, 
1825,  he  was  earnestly  requested  by  Lord  Amherst,  then  the 
Governor-General,  to  resume  his  former  office  at  Delhi,  with 
the  large  additional  labour  and  responsibility  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  our  relations  with  the  states  of  Raj|)ootana.  ‘  Much,’ 
wrote  Lord  Amherst,  *  as  your  services  are  still  demanded  at 

*  Hyderabad,  a  nobler  field  opens  for  them  in  the  scene  of  your 

*  former  residence  and  employment ;  and  I  flatter  myself  that 

*  unless  there  should  be  some  impediment,  of  which  I  am  not 
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‘  aware,  to  your  proceeding  to  Delhi,  you  will  readily  afford  your 
‘  services  in  a  quarter  where  they  are  now  most  urgently  required, 

‘  and  where,  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  you  can,  of  all  men  in  India, 

‘  most  benefit  your  Government  and  your  country.’ 

It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  (he  had 
now  succeeded  to  the  Baronetcy  by  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother),  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  such  an  appeal  as  this.  The 
British  Government,  engaged  in  a  tedious  and  expensive  contest 
with  the  Burmese  far  beyond  its  south-eastern  frontier,  had 
been  braved  in  the  north-west  by  the  usurping  uncle  of  the 
infant  Rajah  of  Bhurtpore.  That  fortress,  which  had  success¬ 
fully  repelled  the  repeated  assaults  of  Lord  Lake  in  1805,  was 
regarded  by  the  more  warlike  tribes  of  India  as  the  rock 
from  which  the  tide  of  British  fortune  was  destined  to  be 
hurled  back  in  defeat  and  disgrace ;  and  those  who  were  poli¬ 
ticians  enough  to  know  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  best 
troops  were  far  away  from  Hindostan  on  the  banks  of  the  Irra¬ 
waddy,  were  not  without  hope  that  a  second  discomfiture  might 
be  the  signal  for  a  general  insurrection  against  our  dominion.. 
Bishop  Heber  relates  that  the  approaching  end  of  the  British 
rule  was,  at  that  period,  openly  talked  of  in  the  streets  of 
Delhi.  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  was  sent  to  the  North-west 
with  the  powers  of  peace  or  war.  The  commander-in-chief 
(Lord  Combennere)  was  requested  ‘  to  take  measures  for  hold- 
‘  ing  in  readiness  a  force  adequate  to  the  pr{»mpt  reduction 
‘  of  the  principal  f  irtresses  in  the  Bhurtpore  country,  and  for 
‘  carrying  on  military  operations  in  that  quarter,  on  the  requi- 
‘  sition  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe.’  This  resolution  was  taken  on 
the  16th  of  September.  On  the  2l8t  of  October,  he  reached 
Delhi.  On  the  2oth  of  November,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  in¬ 
duce  the  usurper  to  submit,  he  *  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring 
‘  that  the  British  Government  had  determined  to  support  the 
‘claims  of  the  infant  Prince.’  And  on  the  18th  of  January, 
1826,  after  battering  had  entirely  failed,  the  earthen  ramparts 
of  Bhurtpore  were  blown  into  the  air  by  mines,  the  largest  of 
which  was  charged  with  no  leas  than  ten  thousand  pounds  of 
gunpowder ;  and  the  place  was  Instantly  carried  by  an  assault 
over  the  still  glowing  ruins.  The  result  of  this  eminent  success 
was  that  North-western  India  enjoyed  uninterrupted  quiet  for 
twenty  years. 

In  August,  1827,  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  succeeded  to  a  seat  in 
the  Supreme  Council  of  India.  In  this  situation — one  of  com¬ 
parative  irresponsibility — he  worked  hard  and  well;  winning 
for  himself  the  entire  confidence  of  that  eminently  honest  and 
benevolent  statesman.  Lord  William  Bentinck,  whose  opinion  of 
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his  character  and  value  as  a  public  servant  may  be  estimated 
by  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  which  the  Governor-General 
wrote  to  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  then  President  of  the  India 
Board,  on  the  16th  of  September,  1833:  —  ‘  Sir  Charles  IMetcalfe 
‘  will  be  a  great  loss  to  me.  His  service  in  Council  expires  in 
‘  August.  He  quite  ranks  with  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  Sir  John 

*  Malcolm,  and  Mr.  Elphinstone.  If  it  be  intended  —  and  the 
‘  necessity  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt — to  form  a  second  local 

*  government  in  Bengal  (that  is,  under  the  Bengal  Presidency), 

*  he  undoubtedly  ought  to  be  at  the  head.  I  strongly  recom- 
‘  mend  him.  Whilst  he  has  always  maintained  the  most  perfect 

*  independence  of  character  and  conduct,  he  has  been  to  me  a 
‘  most  zealous  supporter  and  friendly  colleague.’  In  1836,  long 
after  he  had  left  India,  Lord  William  bore  still  stronger  testi¬ 
mony  to  his  merits  in  a  letter  to  Lord  MellK>ume,  then  the 
Prime  Minister.  *  We  served  together,’  he  said,  *  nearly  seven 
‘  years.  His  behaviour  to  me  was  of  the  noblest  kind;  He 

*  never  cavilled  upon  a  trifle,  and  never  yielded  to  me  on  a 

*  point  of  importance.’ 

Under  the  Charter  Act  of  1833,  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Agra, — the  new  Presidency  in  the 
North-west.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  was  nominated  ‘  Pro- 
‘  visional  Governor-General  of  India,  on  the  death,  resignation, 

*  or  coming  away  of  Lord  William  Bcntinck.’  After  a  very 
brief  tenure  of  the  former,  he  succeeded  to  the  higher  office ; 
and  in  consequence  of  the  nomination  of  Lord  Heytesbury 
during  the  short  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  the  re¬ 
vocation  of  the  appointment  when  the  Whigs  returned  to 
power,  he  remained  in  that  distinguished  position  very  nearly 
a  year.  It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
indeed,  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  retain  the  office  for  a  still 
longer  period.  They  had  passed  a  resolution,  by  a  majority 
of  fifteen  to  two,  that,  referring  to  the  provisional  appointment 
already  made,  ‘  and  adverting  also  to  the  public  character  and 

*  services  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  whose  knowledge,  experience, 
‘  and  talent  eminently  qualify  him  to  prosecute  successfully  the 
‘  various  important  measures  consequent  on  the  new  Charter- 

*  Act,  this  Court  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  at 

*  present  to  make  any  other  arrangement  for  supplying  the 
‘  office  of  Governor-General.’  ‘But  the  Crown  Ministers,’  says 
Mr.  Kaye,  ‘  were  not  inclined  to  ratify  the  choice  of  the  Court  of 
‘  Directors.  They  raked  up  an  old  dictum  of  Mr.  Canning,  to 
‘  the  effect  that  it  was  more  expedient  to  appoint  an  English 
‘  statesman,  than  one  trained  in  either  of  the  Indian  services,  to 
‘  the  office  of  Governor-General ;  and  it  was  decreed,  therefore. 
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‘  that  Metcalfe  had  too  much  knowledge  and  experience — in  a 
‘  word,  was  too  well  qualified  for  the  i)erforraance  of  the  duties 
*  of  such  an  office  —  to  be  suffered  to  undertake  them.’  To  his 
honour  be  it  recorded,  Mr.  Tucker  was  the  Chairman  of  the  Court 
who  attempted  to  secure  a  worthy  successor  for  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  first  in  Mr.  Mountstuart  Elphinstone  (who  declined 
the  offer  on  the  ground  of  feeble  health),  and  then  in  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe,  whose  early  career  he  had  watched  and  applauded,  and 
Avhose  courageous  honesty  in  denouncing  and  correcting  the 
abuses  which  had  grown  to  so  rank  a  height  at  Hyderabad,  had 
won  his  special  admiration. 

But  now  the  time  was  come  when  that  same  honesty  and 
courage,  which  impelled  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  to  follow  upon 
all  occasions  the  convictions  of  his  manly  understanding, 
drew  down  upon  him  the  grave  displeasure  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  and  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the  connexion  Avhich 
might  otherwise  have  subsisted  as  long  as  life  and  health  were 
spared  to  this  most  zealous  and  devoted  of  public  servants.  The 
new  Governor-General  took  upon  himself  to  repeal  the  laws 
which  fettered  the  Press.  Mr.  Kaye  has  briefly  traced  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Indian  Press  in  the  Seventh  Chapter  of  his  second 
volume.  It  was  free  from  the  days  of  Warren  Hastings  to 
those  of  Lord  Wellesley.  Under  that  nobleman  and  Lord 
Minto,  it  was  jealously  shackled.  Lord  Hastings  showed  him¬ 
self  more  enlightened  than  his  Indian  advisers,  and  left  it 
almost  entirely  alone.  He  resigned  the  government  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  .John  Adam,  and  that  gentleman  —  unhappily  for 
a  high  public  character  earned  by  long  and  valuable  ser¬ 
vices  —  entered  upon  a  contest  w'hich  ended  in  the  deiK)rtation 
of  Mr.  Buckingham,  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  ‘  Calcutta 
Journal,’  for  offences  which  now-a-days  would  hardly  ruffle  the 
temper  of  the  most  thin-skinned  of  public  functionaries,  and  in 
the  enactment  of  stringent  laws  for  the  better  subjugation  of  the 
Press.  Lord  Amherst  gradually  relaxed  the  severity  of  these 
laws,  and  Lord  William  Bentinck  yjurposely  permitted  them  to 
fall  into  entire  desuetude  ;  so  that  they  became  like  giants  Pope 
and  Pagan  in  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  who,  however  formidable  they 
had  been  in  days  gone  by,  could,  when  John  Bunyan  saw  his 
marvellous  vision,  only  sit  and  grin  at  the  passing  pilgrims  with 
impotent  malice.  That  stout-hearted  statesman,  Mr.  Kaye 
tells  us  —  and  we  can  well  believe  it  —  *  was  wont  to  say, 
‘  snapping  his  fingers  as  he  spoke,  that  he  did  not  care  a  straw 
‘  for  the  vituperations  of  the  Press.  'He  esteemed  it,  however,’ 
our  author  proceeds,  ‘as  a  friend,  and  appreciated  it  as  an 
‘  auxiliary  to  good  government.  He  did  not  scruple,  indeed,  to 
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‘  say,  after  he  had  been  some  years  in  India,  that  he  had  learnt 
‘  more  from  it  than  from  all  the  other  sources  of  information 
‘  which  had  been  open  to  him  since  he  had  assumed  the  govern- 
‘  ment  of  the  country.’  Under  such  a  ruler  —  whatever  the 
letter  of  the  law,  —  the  Press  was,  of  course,  practically  free. 
Once  only,  during  his  long  administration,  there  seemed  to  him 
to  be  a  case  calling  for  exceptional  interference  with  that  liberty. 
In  1830,  under  the  special  orders  of  the  Home  Government, 
certain  allowances  long  enjoyed  by  military  officers  had  been  cur¬ 
tailed.  This  reduction  had  excited  the  most  lively  indignation, 
and  had  called  forth  not  only  earnest  appeals  to  the  Court  of 
Directors,  but,  pending  their  reply,  the  most  bitter  invectives 
in  the  columns  of  the  local  newspapers  against  each  and  all  of 
the  authorities  concerned  in  so  odious  a  measure.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  Lord  William  Bentinck  received  the  despatch  in  which 
the  Government  reiterated  and  enforced  their  former  orders,  he 
hesitated  to  publish  it,  without,  at  the  same  time,  reviving  the 
rules  —  long  fallen  into  desuetude  —  which  would  enable  him  to 
curb  at  his  discretion  the  anticipated  violence  of  the  Press.  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe  objected  to  this  course  in  a  Minute,  published 
in  extenso  by  3klr.  Kaye  (vol.  ii.  p.  254 — 6.)  which  —  did  our 
limits  permit  it  —  we  should  greatly  desire  to  transfer  entire  to 
these  pages ;  —  a  paper  pregnant  with  true  political  wisdom, 
urged  upon  the  Governor-General  and  his  colleagues  in  the  sim¬ 
plest  language,  and  with  unanswerable  force ;  — 

‘  Hitherto,*  he  said,  ‘  the  utmost  freedom  of  discussion  has  been 
permitted  upon  this  subject,  and  generally  on  all  subjects,  for  years 
past ;  and  I  cannot  see  any  difference  between  the  present  order  of 
the  Court  and  their  former  order,  that  should  make  it  expedient  to 
allow  the  one  to  be  censured,  and  to  prohibit  all  comment  on  the 
other.  The  former  order  was  meant  to  be  final  as  much  as  the  pre¬ 
sent  one. 

‘  I  am  persuaded  that  the  freedom  of  discussion  allowed  in  the  ITalf- 
Batta  question  has  been  attended  with  good  effects.  It  has  afforded  a 
vent  for  the  expression  of  the  feelings  which  a  most  unpopular  mea¬ 
sure  excited  ;  and  it  gave  an  assurance  to  those  who  conceived  them¬ 
selves  injured  that  their  complaints  were  at  least  made  known,  and 
must  attract  attention. 


‘  I  have,  for  my  own  part,  always  advocated  the  liberty  of  the 
Press,  believing  its  benefits  to  outweigh  its  mischiefs  ;  and  I  continue 
of  the  same  opinion. 

‘  If  I  could  think  it  sound  policy  to  shackle  the  Press,  I  should 
prefer  the  steady  operation  of  the  censorship,  or  any  fixed  rule,  to 
the  occasional  interference  of  the  Government  by  its  arbitrary  will. 
Every  letter  addressed  by  the  Government  to  the  editor  of  a  news- 
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paper,  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  derogatory  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  :  and  the  Bengal  Government  has  been  exposed  to  more  ridicule 
from  this  sort  of  correspondence  than  from  any  other  cause.  It  is 
true  that  the  power  now  exists  of  converting  ridicule  into  terror,  by 
the  destruction  of  property;  but  who  can  desire  to  see  a  newspaper 
impertinence  brought  to  such  an  end  ?  Even  punishment  has  some¬ 
times  proved  a  farce,  the  real  offender  soon  re-appearing  in  the  lield 
with  new  honour,  as  a  pretended  martyr. 

‘For  all  these  reasons  I  object  to  the  measure  proposed,  consider¬ 
ing  it  preferable,  on  every  account,  to  leave  to  the  Press  the  unin¬ 
terrupted  enjoyment  of  its  supposed  freedom,  and  to  the  Public  the 
means  which  it  now  practically  possesses  of  expressing  its  sentiments 
on  all  subjects,  without  any  other  restriction  than  those  of  law  and 
discretion.’ 

This  Minute  was  recorded  in  September,  1830.  In  May, 
1832,  he  wrote  in  the  same  spirit  to  Lord  Clare,  then  the 
Governor  of  Bombay,  whose  sensitive  feelings  had  been 
wounded  by  the  strictures  upon  his  lordship’s  exercise  of  his 
patronage,  which  one  ‘  Cleophas  ’  of  iNIadras  had  given  to  the 
public  through  the  medium  of  a  Calcutta  newspaper,  and  who 
accordingly  called  upon  the  Supreme  Government  to  ‘  force  the 
‘  editor  to  make  a  public  and  ample  apology,  retracting  every 
‘  word  he  had  stated  to  the  prejudice  of  Lord  Clare,  or  to  with- 
‘  draw  his  license.’  We  regret  that  we  have  not  room  to  quote  Sir 
Charles  Metcalfe’s  letter.  It  is  the  vigorous  expostulation  of 
a  wise  statesman,  in  reply  to  the  pettish  demand  of  a  spoilt  child 
of  rank  and  station.  It  is,  indeed,  an  accidental  para])hrase, 
adapted  to  very  different  times  and  circumstances,  of  Cardinal 
Granvelle’s  celebrated  apostrophe  ; — '  Don’t  talk  to  me  of  libels. 

‘  Look  at  all  those  written  in  Flanders  ag.ainst  me,  in  Germany, 

‘  on  the  confinement  of  the  Landgrave,  on  account  of  the  Mar- 
‘  quis  Albert,  and  other  causes.  I  swallow  ed  all  that  as  if  it 
‘  were  milk.  Paper  is  easily  scribbled ;  and,  after  all,  a  pen  is 
*  not  a  poniard.’ 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  showing  what  w’ere  the 
opinions  which  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  entertained  in  respect  to 
the  Press  before  he  became  Governor-General,  or  had  the 
smallest  prospect  of  ever  having  the  pow’er  to  carry  those  opinions 
into  effect,  because  it  has  been  charged  against  him,  that  the 
step  which  he  took  was  altogether  uncalled  for  and  gratuitous, 
and  that  mere  vanity  and  a  vulgar  thirst  for  popular  applause 
were  the  motives  which  led  him  to  take  it.  Never  were  there 
charges  more  unfounded  and  unjust.  As  regards  the  second 
point,  no  statesman  ever  lived  less  likely  to  be  seduced  into  doing 
what  he  knew  to  be  wrong,  or  to  be  deterred  from  doing  what 
he  knew  to  be  right,  by  the  love  of  popularity  or  by  the  fear 
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of  blame.  There  is  not  a  line  that  he  ever  wrote,  there  is  not  a 
single  action  of  his  life,  which  does  not  demonstrate  that  he  was 
absolutely  governed  by  his  own  calm  judgment,  and  by  his  con¬ 
scientious  sense  of  right.  As  to  the  measure  being  uncalled  for, 
there  is  happily  the  most  conclusive  evidence  to  refute  the 
charge.  At  the  latter  end  of  1834,  the  community  of  Calcutta 
petitioned  Lord  William  Bcntinck  to  repe.al  the  regulations 
shackling  the  Press,  which  had  been  passed,  as  we  have  stated, 
by  Mr.  Adam,  but  whicli  had  long  been  a  dead  letter.  The 
petitioners  received  an  official  answer :  the  ‘  unsatisfactory  state 
‘  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  Press  had  already  attracted  the 
*  notice  of  his  Lordship  in  Council ;  and  he  trusted  that  in  no 
‘  long  time  a  system  would  be  established,  which,  while  it  gave 
‘  security  to  every  person  engaged  in  the  fair  discussion  of  public 
‘  measures,  would  effectually  secure  the  Government  against 
‘  sedition,  and  individuals  against  calumny.’  With  this  answer 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  could  have  had  nothing  to  do,  for  he  had 
already  vacated  his  scat  in  the  Supreme  Council,  on  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Governor  of  Agra.  But  there  is  still  clearer  proof. 
In  1836,  Lord  William  Bentinck  (who  honoured  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe,  as  much  as  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  who  described  him 
after  his  death,  as  ‘  one  of  the  most  virtuous  and  admirable  of 
‘  mankind,’  honoured  him,)  wrote  with  great  earnestness  to  Lord 
Melbourne,  then  the  Prime  Minister,  deprecating  the  ban  which 
had  been  laid  upon  his  friend,  and  urging  his  appointment  as 
Governor  of  Madras.  In  that  letter,  which  Sir  Charles  Met¬ 
calfe  never  heard  of  till  Lord  William  had  been  three  years  in 
his  grave,  the  following  passage  occurs  :  — 

‘  It  seems  to  have  been  imagined  that  he  need  not  have  passed  any 
law  upon  this  subject,  and  that  it  might  iiave  been  left  to  his  suc¬ 
cessor.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  The  measure  could  nut  be  delayed. 
Before  I  left  India,  a  resolution  passed  the  Council  that  the  Law  Com¬ 
mission,  when  assembled,  should  propose  a  law,  having  general  appli¬ 
cation  throughout  India.  Sir  Charles  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
wait  for  this  report.  I  have  heard  that  in  the  despatch  to  Bengal  an 
opinion  of  mine  is  given  as  to  the  provisions  which  this  law  should 
contain.  This  is  a  mistake ;  I  never  recorded  any  precise  opinion  upon 
tliis' point,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  had  not  formed  any.  Sir 
Charles  had  always  the  same  opinion  upon  the  Press.  VV'e  in  some 
respects  differed,  but  upon  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  enactment, 
we  should  not  have  disagreed.  I  should  not  have  waited  for  my 
successor,  any  more  than  he  has  done,  if  I  had  been  prepared,  as  he 
was,  to  come  at  once  to  a  conclusion.  The  power  of  legislating  is  in 
the  Council  of  India  —  the  necessity  of  exercising  it  existed  —  the 
right  of  cancelling  the  acts  of  the  Local  Government  rests  with  the 
Home  authorities. 
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‘  From  the  applause  that  has  been  bestowed  in  India  upon  this 
Act,  it  may  be  imagined  that  Sir  Charles  was  influenced  by  the  love 
of  popularity ;  but  in  his  public  career  1  think  no  man  has  shown 
greater  rectitude  of  conduct  or  more  independence  of  mind.’ 

After  Mr.  Kaye’s  publieation  of  this  testimony,  spontaneously 
given  by  the  highest  authority  on  the  subject,  we  trust  that 
it  will  never  again  be  said  that  the  measure  was  uncalled  for, 
and  that  we  shall  hear  no  more  the  unconstitutional  dogma, 
that  Sir  Charles  Alctcalfe  ought  not  to  have  meddled  with  the 
matter  at  all,  beeause  he  was  only  a  locum  tenens  as  Governor- 
General.  The  law  recognises  no  such  being.  While  he  held 
the  office,  he  was  as  absolutely  Governor-General  as  Warren 
Hastings  or  Lord  Wellesley.  And  as  to  the  Act  itself,  it  is 
marvellous  that  so  recently  as  1835,  any  living  ereature  should 
have  been  found  to  attach  value  to  regulations  for  controlling 
the  Press  which  no  one — as  far  as  we  are  aware, — ever  pre¬ 
tended  to  consider  available  for  actual  use ;  or  to  regard  the 
safety  of  our  Indian  Empire  as  compromised,  because  people 
were  permitted  to  do  that  which  they  had  been  habitually  doing 
for  many  years,  without  permission.  The  result  has  abun¬ 
dantly  justified  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe’s  expectations,  and  de¬ 
monstrated,  at  the  same  time,  the  utter  groundlessness  of  the 
fears  of  those  who  trembled  at  the  alleged  rashness  of  the  mea¬ 
sure.  No  ingenuity  can  get  up  a  case  to  show  that  even  a 
shadow  of  danger  to  the  State  has  flowed  from  the  change  in  the 
law.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  undeniable  that,  by  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  the  Free  Press,  many  abuses  have  been  exposed, 
many  reforms  and  improvements  suggested,  and  many  useful 
warnings  given.  And  we  believe  that  all  the  advantages  of  this 
greiit  agent  of  knowledge  and  civilisation  have  been  reaped 
with  quite  as  small  an  alloy  of  evil  as  has  been  found  inseparable 
from  a  like  good  in  other  lands. 

But  to  the  Directors  of  1835,  the  striking  off  the  rusty  fetters 
apjKjared  to  be  fraught  with  nothing  but  disaster  and  ruin  to  the 
empire  which  they  administered.  Therefore  they  consigned 
to  oblivion  the  long  years  during  which  Sir  Charles  had  served 
the  Company  with  perhaps  unequalled  devotion  and  distinction  ; 
and  fixing  their  unforgiving  eyes  upon  what  even  in  their  anger 
they  were  compelled  to  admit  was  the  one  single  8{)ot  in  an  other¬ 
wise  stainless  career,  they  treated  with  marked  slight  his  un¬ 
questionable  claim  to  the  appointment  of  Governor  of  Madras. 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  was  not  the  man  to  brook  a  slur  which  it 
may  be  said  was  ostentatiously  cast  upon  him.  He  went,  as 
was  his  wont,  straight  to  the  point.  In  August,  1836,  he 
wrote  a  manly  and  touching  letter  to  the  Court,  begging  them 
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to  tell  him  frankly  whether  he  still  enjoyed  or  had  lost  the  con¬ 
fidence  with  which  he  had  so  long  been  honoured,  in  order  that 
he  might  shape  his  course  according  to  their  reply.  To  this 
earnest  appeal  he  received,  after  what  must  have  been  an  inten¬ 
tional  delay  of  several  months,  the  following  reply ;  — 

‘East  India  House,  April,  1837. 

‘  Sir, — I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  and  lay  before  the  Court 
of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  your  letter  dated  at  Agra, 
the  22nd  of  August  last ;  and  I  am  commanded  to  express  to  you  the 
Court’s  regret  that  you  should  have  made  a  communication  which 
appears  to  them  to  have  been  altogether  unnecessary,  as  the  continu¬ 
ance  in  you  provisionally  of  the  highest  office  which  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  Court  to  confer,  might  have  satisfied  you  that  their  con¬ 
fidence  bad  not  been  withdrawn. 

‘I  have,  &c.  &c., 

‘James  C.  Melvill,  Secretary.’ 

This  very  shabby  answer  to  the  gentle  and  respectful  appeal 
of  a  servant  —  and  such  a  servant  —  of  thirty -seven  years’  stand¬ 
ing,  produced  the  effect  ‘  which,’  as  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  observed 
in  bis  rejoinder,  ‘  the  Court  must  have  exjiected,  as  the  natural 
‘  consequence  of  their  letter.’  He  resigned  his  apjwintment  and 
the  service  of  the  Company,  carrying  with  him  in  his  retirement 
the  affectionate  and  heartfelt  g(M)d  wishes  of  every  class  of  the 
community,  both  within  and  without  the  pale  of  English  society 
— of  fellow  servants,  of  British  subjects  unconnected  with  the 
Government,  of  the  native  community,  and  of  independent 
princes.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Kaye :  —  ‘  Soldiers  and  civilians, 

‘  merchants  and  tradesmen,  Europeans,  natives,  and  Eurasians, 

*  united  to  do  him  honour.’  His  old  adversary  in  the  diplomatic 
arena  thirty  years  before  —  Runjeet  Singh  —  designating  him  as 
‘  the  founder  of  the  union  and  attachment  between  the  two  high 

*  States  according  to  the  firmly  established  treaty,’  entreated  Sir 
Charles  not  to  leave  India  until  he  had  been  present  at  the 
Maharajah’s  apjiroaching  interview  with  Lord  Auckland.  His 
brother  civilians,  of  every  age  and  rank,  clubbed  tbeir  purses  to 
present  him  with  a  magnificent  diamond  star,  to  be  worn  with 
the  ribbon  of  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath,  with  which  he  had 
been  recently  decorated  by  his  Sovereign ;  and  his  biographer 
records  with  perfect  truth  that  his  last  brief  residence  in  Cal¬ 
cutta  was,  from  first  to  last,  a  grand  ‘  ovation.’  Thus  the  great 
public  servant  whom  his  masters  alone  did  not  value  according 
to  his  desei'ts,  left,  with  a  heavy  heart,  the  scene  of  a  lifetime 
of  labour  and  of  honour.  Within  a  few  brief  years,  a  just 
Nemesis  revenged  ujion  those  whom  he  had  served  so  well  the 
ingratitude  with  which  they  had  requited  him.  The  dark  defiles 
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of  Afghanistan  saw  the  waste  of  the  treasures  accumulated 
during  the  peaceful  administration  of  Lord  William  Bentinck, 
the  blood  of  India’s  bravest  soldiers  poured  out  like  water,  and 
the  character  of  the  British  Government  grievously  tarnished. 
It  may  safely  be  pronounced,  from  the  opinions  which  he  had 
so  frequently  and  so  strongly  expressed,  that  none  of  these  dis¬ 
asters  would  have  befallen  the  rulers  or  the  people  of  India,  if 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  had  remained  in  that  country  to  restrain 
by  his  wisdom  and  experience  the  rash  counsels  which  led  Lord 
Auckland  to  plunge  into  that  unhappy  war. 

Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  landed  in  England  in  May,  1838.  But 
he  was  not  permitted  to  enjoy  either  the  peaceful  retirement  or 
the  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  which  he  had  proposed  to 
himself  as  alternatives,  either  of  which  might  be  thankfully  em¬ 
braced.  In  less  than  thirteen  months  he  was  asked  to  under¬ 
take  the  government  of  Jamaica,  then  reeling  under  the  shock 
of  the  recent  emancipation  of  the  negro  population.  The  spirit 
in  which  he  accepted  this  offer  cannot  l)e  better  exhibited  than 
it  is  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  the  2l8t  July, 
1839,  written  in  reply  to  the  congratulations  of  an  Indian 
friend,  who  now  fills  with  great  ability  one  of  the  highest  posts 
in  the  civil  service  of  the  Government  at  home. 

‘  The  possibility  of  service  in  the  West  Indies  never  entered 
into  my  imagination,  neither  had  1  any  desire  to  quit  England.  The 
mode  of  which  I  was  ambitious  of  devoting  my  humble  services 
to  the  country  was  as  an  independent  member  of  Parliament,  and 
itjwas  my  intention  to  embrace  any  good  opportunity  of  seating 
myself  there.  In  every  other  respect  I  longed  for  retirement,  and 
was  bent  on  arrangements  for  securing  it  in  a  greater  degree  than  I 
had  previously  found  practicable.  While  in  this  mind,  and  with 
these  views,  I  was  surprised  by  a  proposal  to  undertake  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Jamaica,  and  assented  without  a  moment’s  hesitation;  for 
there  was  a  public  duty  of  importance  to  be  performed,  and  we  are 
bound,  I  conceive,  to  make  ourselves  useful  to  our  country,  when¬ 
ever  a  prospect  of  being  so  presents  itself.  If  I  succeed  in  re¬ 
conciling  that  valuable  colony  to  the  mother  country,  and  promoting 
the  w’ellare  of  both,  I  shall  be  highly  gratified.  The  attempt  will  be 
a  labour  of  love.  If  I  fail,  I  shall  have  the  consolation  of  having  de¬ 
voted  myself  heartily  to  the  task ;  and  can  again  seek  the  retirement, 
which,  with  reference  exclusively  to  my  own  ease  and  comfort,  I  prefer 
to  everything  else.’ 

From  this  point.  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe’s  career  is  so  well 
known  to  his  countrymen,  that  we  need  not  trace  it  as  minutely 
as  we  have  followed  tlie  steps  by  which  he  rose  to  the  head  of 
the  government  in  India.  The  objects  that  he  proposed  to  him¬ 
self  at  Jamaica  are  well  stated  in  a  despatch  which  he  ad- 
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dressed  to  Lord  John  Russell,  then  the  Colonial  Minister, 
immediately  after  his  return  from  a  tour  of  the  island,  under¬ 
taken  in  order  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  with  his  own  eyes 
and  ears,  the  social  condition  of  the  people.  He  said,  ‘  I  re- 
‘  gard  my  administration  as  an  experiment,  which  will  show 
‘  whether  justice  can  be  faithfully  administered,  and  the  emanci- 
‘  pated  population  be  duly  protected  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
‘  their  freedom  and  their  rights,  on  a  system  of  conciliation  and 
*  confidence  towards  the  local  legislature,  the  island  magistracy, 

‘  and  all  classes  of  the  community.  My  opinion  at  present  is, 

‘  that  this  system,  and  those  results,  are  not  incompatible.’  To 
these  noble  ends,  he  devoted  himself  with  characteristic  energy 
and  singleness  of  purpose.  He  found  the  legislature,  the  classes 
from  winch  its  members  were  chosen,  and  the  landed  proprietors 
in  general,  deeply  offended  by  the  recent  hostile  measures  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament ;  still  more  sorely  irritated  by  the  offensive 
proceedings  and  scarcely  concealed  bias  of  the  stipendiary  magis¬ 
trates  ;  and  engaged  in  oi)en  war,  carried  on  at  public  meetings, 
and  through  the  medium  of  a  violent  and  scurrilous  Press,  with 
the  Baptist  missionaries,  who,  in  communication  with  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  in  England,  appear  to  have  occupied  themselves 
most  mischievously  in  exciting  the  suspicions  and  inflaming  the 
passions  of  the  emancipated  population.  All  Sir  Charles  Met¬ 
calfe’s  natural  leanings  —  as  those  who  either  knew  him,  or  have 
studied  his  character,  need  scarcely  be  told  —  were  in  favour  of 
those  who  had  so  recently  been  slaves.  But  he  found  that  they 
had  already  got  the  upper  hand ;  that  the  ordinary  relations  of 
capital  and  labour  were  completely  inverted ;  and  that —  except 
as  regarded  comparatively  petty  vexations  —  the  allegations  that 
the  recent  freemen  were  either  suffering  from  injustice,  or  were 
in  any  danger  of  being  again  even  virtually  enthralled,  were 
untrue  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  veriest  bugbear  in  the  second. 
So  the  Governor  made  it  his  business  to  hold  the  balance  scru¬ 
pulously  even.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  office. 
He  proposed  and  carried  wise  measures;  —  the  reform  of  the  ju¬ 
dicial  establishments,  the  improvement  of  prison  discipline,  the 
accommodation  of  the  laws  to  the  great  social  change  which  had 
just  taken  place,  and  their  general  assimilation  to  those  of  England. 
He  held  out  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  men  of  all  classes  and 
of  every  religious  denomination,  not  excepting  even  the  Baptist 
missionaries,  whose  hearts  appear  to  have  been  melted  at  last  by 
his  unwearied  benignity.  He  exercised  unbounded  hospitality. 
He  literally  went  about  doing  good,  giving  so  liberally  to  every 
deserving  object  and  to  every  benevolent  institution,  that  he 
8|)ent  in  this  manner  more  than  the  whole  of  the  largely  in- 
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creased  salary  which  the  local  legislature  spontaneously  voted 
him.  By  these  means,  —  by  his  wisdom,  by  his  gentleness, 
by  his  forbearance,  by  his  cordial  demeanour,  by  his  hospi¬ 
tality,  by  his  bounty,  by  his  catholic  charity.  Sir  Charles  Met¬ 
calfe  won  all  hearts,  reconciled  all  differences,  and  exercised  an 
influence  for  good  upon  all  social  relations  between  class  and 
class  throughout  the  noble  island  intrusted  to  his  administration, 
such  as,  we  believe,  no  ruler  ever  gained  in  so  short  a  space  of 
time,  and  by  mere  moral  suasion,  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The 
consequence  was,  that  on  tendering  his  resignation  ta  Secretary 
Lord  Stanley  on  the  Ist  of  November,  1841,  he  was  able  to 
recapitulate  with  honourable  pride  the  successful  measures  by 
which  he  had  worked  out  the  results  which  he  had  set  before 
him  at  the  outset,  as  the  great  objects  of  his  undertaking ;  and  to 
add,  that  ‘  as  the  peculiar  state  of  Jamaica  at  the  time  was  my 
‘  sole  inducement  for  coming  here,  and  as  I  have  never  wished  to 
‘  remain  longer  than  might  seem  to  be  necessary  for  the  accom- 
‘  plishment  of  the  important  oVyects  which  presented  themselves, 

‘  I  trust  that  the  expression  of  my  wish  to  be  relieved  will  not 
‘  be  deemed  inconsistent  with  the  sense  of  duty  which  brought 
‘  me  to  this  post.’ 

Amidst  blessings  and  regrets,  and  demonstrations  of  gratitude 
and  affection,  for  which  history  can  hardly  afford  a  parallel,  and 
which  did  equal  honour  to  those  who  paid  the  debt,  and  to  him 
who  had  laid  a  whole  people  under  obligations  so  cordially 
acknowledged.  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  left  Jamaiea,  and  returned 
once  more  to  his  native  land.  He  reached  home  in  July,  1842, 
hoping  either  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  retirement  with  the 
relations  and  friends  he  so  dearly  loved,  or  to  find  an  opportunity 
of  making  himself  useful  in  Parliament,  but  bringing  with  him, 
unhappily,  the  already  distressing  symptoms  of  that  fearful 
disease  with  which  it  pleased  God  to  afflict  him  so  grievously 
during  the  few  remaining  years  of  his  life,  and  which  eventually 
destroyed  him.  It  was  a  malignant  sore  on  his  face.  But  though 
troublesome  and  even  painful,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  caused 
him  any  alarm  at  that  time,  to  have  depressed  his  spirits,  or  to 
have  led  him  to  abandon  the  long-cherished  desire  of  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Six  months  after  his  return  to  England,  in 
a  letter  to  an  Indian  friend,  he  speaks  of  ‘  enjoying  the  comforts 
‘  of  tranquiiiity  and  retirement  in  the  affectionate  society  of  his 
‘  sister ;  ’  and  adds, —  ‘  the  only  thing  that  I  have  the  least  incli- 
‘  nation  for  is  a  seat  in  Parliament,  of  which,  in  the  present 
‘  predominance  of  Toryism  among  the  constituencies,  there  is 
‘  no  chance  for  a  man  who  is  for  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws, 

‘  Vote  by  Ballot,  extension  of  the  Suffrage,  amelioration  of 
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*  the  Poor  Laws  for  the  benefit  of  the  Poor,  equal  rights  to  all 
‘  sects  of  Christians  in  matters  of  religion,  and  equal  rights  to 
‘  all  men  in  civil  matters ;  and  every  thing  else  that  to  his  under- 
‘  standing  seems  just  and  right ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  is  totally 

*  disqualified  to  be  a  demagogue ;  shrinks  like  a  sensitive  plant 

*  from  public  meetings,  and  cannot  bear  to  be  drawn  from  close 

*  retirement,  except  by  what  comes  in  the  shape  of  real  or 
‘  fancied  duty  to  his  country.’ 

On  the  very  day  after  this  letter  was  written  by  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe,  Lord  Stanley  addressed  to  him  tlie  inquiry  whether 
he  were  able  (from  the  state  of  his  health),  or  ‘  whether,  if  able, 

‘  he  would  be  disposed,  again  to  take  upon  himself  most  honour- 
‘  able,  but  at  the  same  time  very  arduous,  duties  in  the  public 

*  service.’  To  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  such  a  call  as  this, —  what¬ 
ever  the  state  of  his  health,  whatever  his  desire  for  repose,  or 
for  employment  at  home  of  a  different  nature, — gave  no  un¬ 
certain  sound.  He  was  offered,  and  instantly  accepted, —  finding 
that  his  services  were  really  needed, —  the  office  of  Governor- 
General  of  Canada ;  and  after  taking  such  measures  as  the  case 
permitted  for  the  cure  or  alleviation  of  his  afflicting  disease,  he 
hurried  off  (for  Sir  Charles  Bagot  was  dying),  with  scarcely  a 
day’s  delay,  to  take  charge  of  his  apiwintment,  travelling  chiefly 
by  sleigh  over  the  frozen  snow,  and  reaching  Kingston  on  the 
29th  of  March.  He  went  with  a  heavy  heart,  writing  to  the  friend 
above  referred  to  :  —  ‘You  must  be  as  much  surprised  as  I  am  to 
‘  find  that  I  am  going  to  Canada.  I  never  undertook  any  thing 
‘  with  so  much  reluctance,  or  so  little  hope  of  doing  good ;  but 
‘  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  say  “  No,”  when  the  proposal  was 
‘  made.  All  my  plans  and  expectations  of  happiness  are  knocked 
‘  on  the  head ;  and  I  fear  that  the  little  reputation  that  I  have 
‘  acquired  is  more  likely  to  be  damaged  than  improved  in  the 

*  troubled  waters  of  Canada.”  He  went  nevertheless,  suffering 
and  sad  as  he  was,  with  the  same  undaunted  spirit  with  which  a 
gallant  soldier  obeys  the  order  to  mount  a  breach,  though  he 
knows  it  to  be  enfiladed  by  batteries  from  above,  and  that  the 
train  is  laid  to  fire  the  deadly  mine  under  his  feet.  Thank  God  1 
there  is  yet  enough  of  public  virtue  left  to  lead  even  strangers 
to  look  with  admiration  upon  such  noble  self-devotion.  ‘  Tiiere 
‘  may  be  rare  cases,’ — said  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  in  August  last, — ‘  such  as  that  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe, 

*  who  being  one  of  the  most  heroic  and  disinterested  spirits  that 
‘  ever  existed,  disregarded  all  considerations  of  personal  advan- 
‘  tage,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  the  post  which  he  was  invited  to 

*  fill, — in  which  we  have  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  well-known 
‘  men  for  colonial  governors ;  but  in  the  majority  of  instances  the 
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‘  reverse  is  the  case.’  And  during  the  present  Session,  in  the 
debate  on  the  Indian  Army,  he  was  spoken  of  as  ‘  the  Wellington 
‘  of  the  Civil  Service,  governed  solely  by  a  sense  of  duty.’  Yet 
the  statesman  so  virtuous  and  so  wise  was  never  permitted  to 
take  the  smallest  part  in  the  government  of  his  native  land,  in 
which  men  of  mere  fluency  of  speech  and  adroitness  in  debate, 
with  but  small  abilities  and  still  more  scanty  principles,  —  Tad¬ 
poles  and  Tapers,  trained  as  Treasury  hacks,  and  never  rising 
above  their  original  level,  —  too  often  hold  high  place.  ‘  If  the 
‘  people  of  England  knew  their  own  interests,’  said  the  late  Mr. 
Cliarles  Buller  at  the  moment  when  the  announcement  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel’s  conversion  to  Free  Trade  exploded  like  a  shell 
amongst  the  rank  of  the  Conservatives,  and  broke  up  his  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  his  party,  ‘  they  would  take  Sir  Charles  Met- 
‘  calfe  by  force,  and  make  him  Prime  Minister.’ 

In  Canada,  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  had  a  part  of  extreme  dif¬ 
ficulty  to  play.  He  played  it  with  his  wonted  courage,  and 
with  that  highest  of  all  wisdom  Avhich  springs  from  entire  purity 
and  singleness  of  motive,  and  which  leads  to  perfectly  corre¬ 
sponding  action.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  result  can 
justly  be  called  success ;  and  if  it  were  so,  it  seems  certain  that 
it  depended  solely  upon  the  force  and  beauty  of  his  personal 
character,  and  that  no  ordinary  successor  could  have  hoped 
to  maintain  such  a  line  of  policy.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
cannot  be  said  to  have  failed,  because  he  obtained  a  working, 
though  small,  majority  in  the  new  Parliament  which  he  called 
on  the  resignation  of  the  Ministers  whom  he  found  in  oflSce ; 
the  leading  members  of  which  appear  to  have  entirely  mis¬ 
understood  both  his  character  and  his  political  principles,  to 
have  treated  him  but  with  scant  courtesy  in  the  discussions 
which  preceded  the  open  rupture,  and  to  have  grossly  misre¬ 
presented  and  reviled  him  afterwards.  And  at  the  two  last 
elections  which  took  place,  upon  accidental  vacancies,  during  his 
stay  in  Canada,  supporters  of  the  new  Administration  were 
returned.  Indeed,  so  marvellous  was  his  power  of  gaining 
respect  and  affection,  and  of  disarming  hostility  by  the  sheer 
force  of  the  transparent  truthfulness  and  benevolence  of  his 
character  and  conduct,  that  we  cannot  doubt  that  if  it  had 
pleased  God  to  spare  his  health,  he  would,  at  least,  have  gra¬ 
dually  drawn  away  the  French-Canadian  party  (the  strongest 
and  most  self-reliant  section)  from  the  ranks  of  the  opposition ; 
if  he  had  not  been  able  to  win  over  into  generous  co-operation 
for  the  public  good,  such  of  the  English  supporters  of  the  late 
Administration  as  were  not  eompletely  blinded  by  prejudice  and 
faction,  or  were  not  pursuing,  under  the  mask  of  patriotism 
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their  own  selfish  ends.  But  it  was  otherwise  determined  ;  and 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  was  compelled  to  leave  Canada,  an  ago¬ 
nized  and  dying  man,  whilst  the  struggle  between  the  contending 
parties  was  still  pending. 

The  nature  of  the  difference  iKJtween  the  Governor-General 
and  the  Ministerial  organs  of  the  majority  in  the  Parliament 
which  he  found  sitting,  may  be  told  in  a  few  words.  They 
insisted  that  he  should  occupy  precisely  the  position  of  the 
monarch  in  this  country.  About  measures  there  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  any  difference.  Keformers  as  they  called  them¬ 
selves,  they  could  not,  as  long  as  they  retained  their  allegiance 
to  the  British  Crown,  have  gone  beyond  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe 
in  their  determination  to  do  w’hatcver  was  right,  and  to  amend 
whatever  was  amiss.  In  these  resjjects,  however,  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  attempted  to  dictate  to  him.  But  patronage  was 
a  very  diflferent  matter.  They  demanded  that  it  should  be 
absolutely  and  solely  at  their  disposal,  for  the  purj)oses  of  re¬ 
warding  their  supporters,  and  of  buying  off  their  opponents. 
To  such  an  extreme  length  did  they  carry  this  claim,  that  the 
point  upon  which  the  difference  came  finally  to  an  issue,  was 
the  appointment  by  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  to  his  personal  staff,  of 
a  French  Canadian  officer  who  was  distasteful  to  Mr.  Lafon- 
taine,  the  leader  of  that  party  in  the  Council.  ‘  The  appoint- 
‘  ment  was  intended  to  conciliate  the  French-Canadian  commu- 
*  nity,  but  it  offended  their  chief.’  The  Governor-General,  on 
the  other  hand,  thought  that  his  relations  to  the  Council  were 
of  a  different  character ;  that  he  had  not  been  sent  across  the 
Atlantic  solely  to  do  their  bidding ;  and  that  the  patronage  of 
the  Provinces  under  his  rule  might  be  much  better  employed 
to  promote  efficiency  in  the  general  administration,  to  stimulate 
exertion,  to  reward  merit,  and  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  the 
best  of  all  classes  and  shades  of  iwlitical  opinion  to  the  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  mother  country,  than  to  subserve  the  narrow 
interests  of  a  party.  It  appeared  to  him,  that  the  surrender  of 
the  whole  real  power  of  the  Governor-General  into  the  hands  of 
the  Council  was  treason  to  the  British  Crown.  And  his  deter¬ 
mination  to  resist  the  demand  was  strengthened  by  the  circum¬ 
stances  that  the  party  which  he  found  in  possession  of  office  was 
largely  composed  of  those  who  had  been  either  hostile  to  the 
British  Government  and  connexion,  or  had  stood  neutral  in  the 
then  recent  insurrection;  and  that  many  of  those  whom  they 
sought  to  compel  him  to  proscribe,  were  not  only  the  staunchest 
friends  of  that  connexion,  having  ranged  themselves  decidedly 
with  the  Executive  in  resolute  resistance  to  the  outbreak,  but, 
although  they  had  no  fancy  for  a  republic,  were  heartily  disposed 
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to  uphold  Responsible  Government,  and  just  as  good  Reformers 
in  respect  to  all  actual  or  possible  abuses,  as  those  who  osten¬ 
tatiously  clothed  themselves  with  that  designation.  Upon  these 
grounds  of  difference,  as  we  have  said,  issue  was  joined  ;  but  the 
broken  health  of  Lord  Metcalfe,  whose  great  services  had  been 
tardily  rewarded  with  a  peerage,  and  his  consequent  compulsory 
resignation  of  the  government,  prevented  the  dispute  from  being 
brought  to  a  decisive  conclusion. 

It  appears  to  us,  calmly  reviewing  the  affair  after  the  lapse  of 
twelve  years,  that  if  the  constitution  of  Canada  were  intended 
to  be  an  exact  counterpart  in  miniature  of  that  of  England,  there 
was  no  fitting  place  for  such  a  man  as  Lord  Metcalfe  at  the 
nominal  head  of  it.  One  with  much  less  of  backbone  would 
have  suited  the  office  better.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
were  desired  that  he  should  occupy  a  sort  of  middle  position 
between  a  constitutional  Sovereign  and  a  British  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter,  Lord  ^Metcalfe’s  demands  upon  the  acquiescence  and  co¬ 
operation  of  his  Council  do  not  appear  to  us  to  have  been  in 
the  smallest  degree  unreasonable.  Indeed,  but  for  the  rude  and 
overbearing  spirit  evinced  by  Mr.  Baldwin,  and,  perhaps,  one 
or  two  other  members  of  the  Council,  more  tact  on  the  psirt  of 
the  Governor-General,  —  meaning  thereby  a  better  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  practical  working  of  the  Parliamentary  system  in 
this  country,  and  a  willingness  to  make  the  same  sort  of  use  of 
it  that  Lord  Sydenham  had  done, — might  have  enabled  him  to 
maintain  his  ground,  and  to  carry  his  principles  into  practice, 
without  a  jwsitive  rupture  with  his  Council.  But  the  leaders 
of  that  body  had  been  spoilt,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  domination 
which  they  had  gained  during  the  long  illness  of  Sir  Charles 
Bagot;  and,  on  the  other,  the  only  things  that  Lord  Metcalfe 
could  not  do  were  to  trim  and  truckle,  to  pit  one  section  of  a 
party  against  another,  or  to  rule  by  fostering  dissensions  in  the 
Council,  and  by  practical  corruption  and  electioneering  man¬ 
oeuvres  out  of  doors. 

We  do  not  envy  the  man  who  can  read  without  emotion  the 
letters  quoted  by  Mr.  Kaye,  in  which  Lord  Metcalfe  announced 
to  Lord  Stanley  that  his  disease  was  making  fearful  progress, 
and  begged  j)ermlssion  to  make  over  the  post,  in  which  he  was 
anxious  to  serve  his  country  to  the  last,  as  soon  as  he  might 
find  that  he  could  hold  out  no  longer.  The  determination  of 
this  point  cannot  be  better  told  than  in  the  touching  language  of 
Mr.  Kaye. 

‘  lie  was  dying, — dying  no  less  surely  for  the  strong  will  that  sus¬ 
tained  him,  and  the  vigorous  intellect  which  glowed  in  his  shattered 
frame.  A  little  while,  and  he  might  die  at  his  post.  The  winter  was 
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setting  in ;  the  navigation  was  closing.  It  was  necessary  at  once  to 
decide  whether  Metcalfe  should  now  prepare  to  betake  the  suffering 
remnant  of  himself  to  England,  or  to  abide  at  Montreal,  if  spared, 
till  the  coming  spring.  But  he  would  not  trust  himself  to  form  the 
decision.  He  invited  the  leading  members  of  his  Council  to  attend 
at  Moncklands  ;  and  there  he  told  them  that  he  left  the  issue  in  their 
hands.  It  was  a  scene  never  to  be  forgotten  by  any  who  were  pre¬ 
sent  in  the  Governor  General’s  sheltered  room  on  this  memorable 
occasion.  Some  were  dissolved  in  tears.  All  were  agitated  by  a 
strong  emotion  of  sorrow  and  sympathy,  mingled  with  a  sort  of  won¬ 
dering  admiration  of  the  heroic  constancy  of  their  chief.  He  told 
them,  that  if  they  desired  his  continuance  at  the  head  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment, — if  they  believed  that  the  cause  for  which  they  had  fought  toge¬ 
ther  so  manfully  would  suffer  by  his  departure,  and  that  they,  there¬ 
fore,  counselled  him  to  remain  at  his  post, — he  would  willingly  abide 
by  their  decision;  but  that  the  Queen  had  graciously  signified  her 
willingness  that  he  should  be  relieved ;  and  that  he  doubted  much 
whether  the  adequate  performance  of  his  duties,  as  chief  ruler  of  so 
extensive  and  important  a  province,  had  not  almost  ceased  to  be  a 
physical  possibility.  It  need  not  be  said  what  was  their  decision. 
They  besought  him  to  depart,  and  he  consented.  A  nobler  spectacle 
than  that  of  this  agonized  man  resolutely  offering  to  die  at  his  post, 
the  world  has  seen  only  once  before.’ 

Thus  closed  the  public  career  of  Lord  Metcalfe.  His  life, 
happily, — for  his  sufferings  must  have  been  intense, — was  but 
little  prolonged.  He  reached  England  in  December,  1845,  and 
on  the  5th  of  September,  1846,  ‘  with  a  calm  sweet  smile  on 
‘  his  long-tortured  face,’  ptissed  from  time  into  eternity.  It 
was  well  said  by  a  man  of  wild  genius,  that  if  he  had  been 
sceptical  in  regard  to  a  future  stiite  of  reward  and  punishment, 
the  agonies  endured  in  this  world  by  such  a  man  as  Lord  Metcalfe 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  convince  him  of  the  truth  of  that 
doctrine. 

We  have  made  such  free  use,  in  the  course  of  our  narra¬ 
tive,  of  the  opjmrtunities  which  presented  themselves  for  no¬ 
ticing  the  more  Sidient  points  of  Lord  Metcalfe’s  character,  that 
we  need  not  now  depict  it  at  any  length.  So  transparent, 
indeed,  was  that  character,  so  completely  did  he  wear  his 
heart  upon  his  sleeve,  that  those  who  watched  or  have  since 
followed  his  noble  career,  will  want  no  clues  from  us  to  lead 
them  to  right  conclusions  regarding  his  feelings  and  principles. 
Next  to  his  absolute  devotion  to  duty,  the  distinguishing  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  his  character  was  the  remarkable  combinations 
which  it  presented  of  sagacity  with  simplicity,  and  of  undaunted 
courage  with  a  degree  of  gentleness  almost  feminine.  So 
largely,  indeed,  were  the  more  amiable  qualities  displayed  in 
his  conduct,  that  when  be  had  to  detd  in  public  affairs  with 
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those  who  did  not  know  him,  they  not  unfrequently  outwitted 
themselves,  by  indulging  the  notion  that  they  were  contending 
with  a  weak  and  timid  opponent.  Thus,  at  the  outset  of  his 
career,  Runjeet  Singh  tried  the  effect  of  bullying,  till  he  was 
compelled  to  succumb  to  the  calm  resolution  of  the  young  I^n- 
voy,  who  finally  succeeded  in  attaching  him  to  the  British 
alliance,  by  bonds  which  bore  the  strain  of  a  troubled  period  of 
thirty  years  ;  and  who  left  India,  at  the  close  of  that  term,  with 
the  sincere  respect  of  the  old  ‘  lion  of  the  Punjab.’  Thus,  too, 
in  the  closing  scene  of  his  public  life,  his  Canadian  Council 
thought  him  too  simple  to  be  wise,  too  gentle  to  be  resolute ; 
ridiculed  his  unwearied  courtesy  ;  nicknamed  him  ‘  old  Square- 
toes;’  and  did  not  awake  from  the  delusion  that  they  had 
both  over-reached  and  intimidated  him,  till  Lord  Metcalfe  ac¬ 
cepted  their  resignation  with  the  same  calm  politeness  with 
which  he  had  listened  to  their  objurgations,  and  confronted 
their  opj)osition.  And  in  all  this  there  was  no  trickery, — 
nothing  done  for  stage  effect.  He  would  have  been  acting  a 
part  foreign  to  his  nature,  if  he  had  behaved  otherwise. 

If  almost  uniform  and  signal  success  in  great  and  difficult 
affairs  be  any  proof  of  eminent  ability,  the  career  of  Lord  Met¬ 
calfe  abundantly  satisfies  that  test.  He  verged  most  nearly 
upon  failure  in  Canada ;  but  there,  it  must  be  remembered,  he 
had  not  only  to  work  an  entirely  new  problem,  (for  Lord 
Durham  and  Lord  Sydenham  had  done  no  more  than  chalk  out 
a  rough  sketch  of  a  system,)  but  the  state  of  his  health  both 
cripjded  him  in  the  struggle,  and  prevented  the  issue  from  being 
detenninate.  His  labour  in  public  business  was  incessant  and 
lifelong.  In  this  resjiect  he  has  had  few  equals.  He  went  to 
India  in  1801,  and  served  there,  without  being  absent  for  a  day, 
till  the  beginning  of  1838.  In  September,  1839,  he  assumed 
charge  of  the  Government  of  Jamaica,  which  he  resigned  in 
May,  1842,  and  he  sailed  for  Canada, — which  he  quitted,  as  we 
have  seen,  but  to  die,  —  in  March,  1843;  so  that  striking  out 
the  time  spent  in  his  voyages  to  and  from  his  jwsts  of  duty,  and 
the  months  of  his  last  agony,  he  enjoyed  barely  two  years  of 
relaxation  out  of  a  public  life  of  forty-five  years.  And  with 
him  work  was  earnest  and  unrelaxing.  He  literally  toiled  every 
day  and  all  day  long. 

His  opinions  respecting  our  Indian  Empire  w’ere  tinged  with 
one  remarkable  peculiarity.  As  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  man 
of  equal  or  of  nearly  equal  eminence,  entertained  such  strong 
convictions  in  regard  to  the  extreme  precariousness  of  our  tenure 
of  dominion  in  that  country.  For  this  reason,  he  was  sensi¬ 
tively  anxious  that  the  British  Government  should  never  for  a 
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moment  relax  in  its  watchfulness,  nor  suffer  the  number  or  effi¬ 
ciency  of  its  military  forces  to  be  reduced.  If  he  ever  appeared 
to  be  a  rigid  exactor  of  the  public  dues,  or  a  stern  economist  in 
the  disbursement  of  public  money,  (often  giving  from  his  private 
means  what  he  had  refused  to  grant  from  the  Exchequer,)  it 
was  because  he  was  determined  that  as  long  as  he  held  the  purse¬ 
strings,  our  power  in  India  should  not  be  placed  in  any  jeopardy 
by  a  want  of  the  sinews  of  war. 

For  the  rest,  as  respects  India,  Lord  Metcalfe’s  peculiar  claims 
to  public  admiration  and  respect  cannot,  perhaps,  be  better  ex¬ 
plained  than  has  been  done  in  a  letter  now  lying  before  us, 
from  one  who  knew  and  loved  him  well,  and  who,  being  much 
junior  in  the  public  service  to  the  great  statesman,  to  whom 
he  looked  up  with  such  deep  respect,  —  signalised  his  own  brief 
career  in  that  country  by  his  zealous  and  fruitful  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  progress  and  improvement.  He  unites  :  — 

*  Metcalfe  closed  the  list  of  Indian  statesmen  to  whom  we  owe  the 
establishment  of  our  Eastern  Empire, — Clive,  Hastings,  Welle'sley, 
Metcalfe.  His  mind  was  eminently  constructive.  lie  was  “  the 
“  wise  master  builder,”  who  “  laid  the  foundation,”  and  “  another  class 
“  of  statesmen  buildeth  thereon.”  He  was  the  last  of  the  founders  of 
our  Indian  Empire,  as  Lord  William  Bentinck  was  the  first  of  the 
new  order  of  statesmen,  whose  special  principle  it  is  to  build  on  that 
foundation  a  structure  which  will  be  to  the  everlasting  benefit  and 
honour  of  India  and  England.  This  was  his  peculiar  claim  to  public 
gratitude  ;  but  it  was  also  a  great  merit  in  him,  that  when  the  new 
era  of  improvement  commenced,  towards  the  close  of  his  career,  he 
cordially  recognised  and  adopted  native  education,  freedom  of  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  other  movements  in  advance  of  that  description.  I  well 
recollect  that  when  we  commenced  our  efforts,  for  instructing  the 
natives  in  the  literature  and  science  of  Europe,  on  a  comprehensive 
plan,  I  awaited  the  announcement  of  Metcalfe’s  opinion  with  con¬ 
siderable  trepidation ;  and  was  not  less  surprised  tlian  gratified  at 
finding  him  take  a  decided  line  in  our  favour.  The  impression  I 
received  at  the  time  was,  that  if  it  had  belonged  to  his  age  and  posi¬ 
tion  to  take  the  initiative,  he  would  have  been  as  active  as  any  of  us ; 
and  I  admired  the  liberal  disinterested  feeling  which  induced  him  to 
countenance  and  protect  an  undertaking,  of  which  he  could  only  see 
the  commencement.  He  had  another  claim  upon  our  admiration,  to 
which  I  must  allude,  because  I  myself  have  been  comforted  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  it  in  a  time  of  danger  and  perplexity.  “  Incorrupta  fides” 
is  truly  said  to  be  “justitiae  soror;”  and  justice  is  the  tenure  by 
w'hich  wc  hold  our  Indian  Empire.  Now,  what  man  set  the  example 
of  spotless  integrity  from  an  earlier  period,  more  eminently  or  more 
consistently  than  Metcalfe  ?  I  feel  this  so  strongly,  (and  I  have  had 
more  than  usual  opportunities  of  judging,)  that  1  should  set  this  above 
all  his  other  excellent  qualities.’ 
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With  regard  to  Jamaica,  we  are  satisfied  that  no  man  whose 
mind  is  competent  to  gauge  that  of  Lord  Metcalfe  can  read  the 
Dispatches  which  Mr.  Kaye  has  published  in  his  volume  of  Se¬ 
lections  without  feeling  a  lively  admiration  both  of  his  wisdom 
and  of  his  benevolence.  In  Canada,  his  conduct  was  narrowly 
watched  by  one  of  the  shrewdest  of  mankind, —  one  assuredly 
not  addicted  to  ‘  hero-worship,’  and  with  all  his  sympathies  en¬ 
listed  on  the  side  of  the  party  which  picked  a  quarrel  with  Lord 
^letcalfe.  Y’et  Mr.  Edward  Gib!)on  Wakefield, — then  a  member 
of  the  Provineial  Parliament, — published  to  the  world  a  verdict 
in  respect  to  those  differences,  entirely  in  favour  of  the  Governor- 
General,  whose  cool  sagacity  and  simple  single-hearted  honesty 
appear  to  have  made  a  profound  impression  upon  an  observer, 
second  to  no  man  in  his  knowledge  of  human  nature.* 

Upon  the  most  important  of  all  points  in  relation  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  this  virtuous  and  sagacious  statesman,  too  soon  lost  to  his 
country,  Mr.  Kaye  has  furnished  us  with  materials  for  coming 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  It  is  impossible  to  read  these 
records  without  being  convinced  that  the  more  beautiful  features 
of  Lord  Metcalfe’s  character,  but  especially  his  catholic  charity, 
and  the  more  than  patience  —  the  absolute  submission  and 
meek  thankfulness  — ■  with  which  he  bore  the  long  months  of 
fearful  sufl'ering  preceding  his  death,  could  have  sprung  but 
from  one  source, —  from  a  humble  but  most  earnest  effort  to 
tread  in  the  steps  of  Him,  who,  when  He  w’as  upon  earth,  ‘  went 
‘  about  doing  good,’  who,  ‘  when  He  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again,’ 
and  who  endured  without  a  murmur  the  most  painful  death  that 
the  malice  of  His  enemies  could  inflict.  Lord  Metcalfe  was 
not  demonstrative  upon  the  most  solemn  of  all  subjects ;  but  if 
there  be  truth  in  the  maxim  that  summa  religionis  est,  imitari 
guem  colis,  there  never  lived  a  man  who  more  clearly  showed 
•  forth  his  faith  by  his  works.’  The  closing  scenes  —  equally 
affecting  and  consoling  —  show,  that  as  the  lamp  of  life  began 
to  flicker,  the  habitual  reserve  of  the  great  and  good  man 
melted  away;  and  the  language  of  one  who  never  paltei'ed  with 
truth  demonstrates  that  his  was  no  death-bed  eonversion,  but 
that  bis  faith  in  the  Saviour  was  the  result  of  deep  and  long- 
cherished  conviction,  and  that  that  faith  had  been  for  years 
the  ruling  principle  of  his  conduct. 

It  remains  only  that  we  should  bear  a  well-deserved  testimony 
to  the  ability  and  judgment  with  which  Mr.  Kaye  has  performed 
his*  tasks.  By  the  publication  of  the  two  biographies  before  us, 

*  See  ‘  View  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe’s  Government  of  Canada,  by 
‘a  Member  of  the  Provincial  Parliament,’  published  in  1844. 
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which  his  full  and  accurate  knowledge  of  Anglo-Indian  history  has 
enabled  him  to  illustrate  most  agreeably,  he  has  essentially  fur¬ 
thered  the  cause  of  good  government  in  our  Eastern  Empire ;  and 
has  especially  set  bright  examples  of  zealous,  devoted,  and  high- 
minded  public  service  before  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  entered  of 
late  years,  or  are  about  to  pursue,  the  honourable  course  which 
Mr.  Tucker  and  Lord  Metcalfe  severally  ran  with  so  much  use¬ 
fulness  and  distinction.  It  may  be,  that  with  the  natural  par¬ 
tiality  of  a  biographer,  he  has  placed  the  memory  of  Mr.  Tucker 
upon  a  somewhat  higher  pedestal  than  he  really  occupied  in  life. 
But  that  gentleman  was  a  most  efficient,  honest,  and  high- 
spirited  public  officer ;  and  if  Mr.  Kaye  has  estimated  his 
talents  and  judgment  a  little  too  favourably,  he  could  not  easily 
over-rate  his  other  sterling  qualities.  Of  Lord  Metcalfe’s  ser¬ 
vices,  character,  and  deserts  we  believe  that  he  has  drawn  a 
perfectly  faithful  picture.  If  any  doubt  could  be  entertained, 
after  reading  the  memoir,  in  regard  to  the  justice  of  that  emi¬ 
nent  statesman’s  claim  to  the  admiration  and  gratitude  both 
of  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  (in  the  words  of  Mr.  Macaulay’s 
beautiful  epitaph)  ‘  of  the  nations  which  he  ruled,’  it  will,  wc 
are  satisfied,  be  entirely  removed  by  the  perusal  of  the  ‘  papers 
‘  and  correspondence’  which  Mr.  Kaye  has  more  recently  pub¬ 
lished.  We  may  well  desire— as  we  hope  and  believe  Avill  be 
the  case — that  these  memorials  of  Lord  Metcalfe’s  deeds  and 
virtues  may  survive  as  long,  at  least,  as  the  great  trust  in¬ 
volved  in  our  Indian  and  Colonial  Empires  shall  be  continued 
to  England,  in  order  that  our  children’s  children  may  learn 
from  them  how  such  a  dominion  ought  to  be  maintained  and 
improved, — how  the  affections  of  subject  peoples  should  be  won 
and  kept, — how  the  highest  honour  is  to  be  gained  by  the  earnest 
perfonnance  of  duty, — and  how  the  fearful  sufferings  which  were 
mysteriously  ordered  to  bring  to  a  close  a  life  of  so  much  use 
fulness  and  true  glory,  may  be  borne  with  a  degree  of  gentle 
fortitude  and  resignation,  never  exceeded  by  martyr  at  the 
stake. 
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Art.  VIL  —  Report  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  Management  and  Government  of  the  College 
of  Maynooth.  Present^  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by 
Command  of  Her  Majesty.  Dublin:  1855. 

E  are  not  going  to  inflict  on  the  public  an  article  on  thread- 
’  bare  questions  connected  with  theMaynooth  Grant.  Suf¬ 
fice  it  to  say  that  our  opinion  remains  what  it  always  has  been  — 
that  Great  Britain  is  in  the  condition  of  a  Protestant  husband 
who  has  married  a  Homan  Catholic  wife.  Having  taken  this 
irrevocable  step,  with  his  eyes  open,  it  is  vain  for  the  husband 
to  say  that  his  conscience  forbids  him  to  encourage  Popery,  and 
that  therefore,  if  his  wife  will  be  a  Papist,  she  shall  at  least  not 
be  so  at  his  expense.  He  must,  if  he  is  an  earnest  man,  wish 
that  his  wife  were  of  the  same  religion  as  himself,  and  he  will 
be  quite  right  to  endeavour  to  convince  her  of  her  errors ;  but 
so  long  as  she  remains  obstinate,  he  must  treat  her  as  what  she 
is.  She  has  a  right  to  have  arrangements  made  which  may 
enable  her  to  worship  God  according  to  her  own  conscientious 
views,  however  mistaken.  And  the  husband  must  make  up  his 
mind  to  pay  her  share  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priest’s  fees,  how¬ 
ever  much  he  may  dislike  both  the  priest  and  his  whole  system. 
The  case  is  much  stronger  when  the  common  stock,  on  which 
the  Protestant  husband  and  Roman  Catholic  wife  live,  is  made 
up  in  part  of  the  wife’s  own  private  fortune.  It  seems  pre¬ 
posterous  to  say  that  a  Protestant  conscience  is  aggrieved  by 
allowing  a  portion  of  the  taxes  raised  from  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestants  alike,  to  be  applied  to  Roman  Catholic  purposes, 
in  a  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  w'here  there  are  millions  of 
Roman  Catholic  tax-payers. 

We  grant,  indeed,  that  a  man’s  conclusions  on  this  question 
must  be  a  good  deal  modified  by  the  view  he  takes  of  the  degree 
of  error  to  be  found  in  the  Roman  Catholic  system.  If  he  re¬ 
gards  it  as  a  system  purely  diabolical,  his  liberality  and  regard 
for  the  rights  of  conscience  will  be  sorely  tried.  We  are  not 
prepared  to  say  that  if  a  man  has  been  mad  enough  to  marry  a 
Hindoo  woman,  who  thinks  it  right  to  worship  the  idol  of  Jugger- 
nauth,  he  is  therefore  bound  to  assist  her  in  making  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  sacred  spot,  to  allow  his  family  free  access  to  heathen 
priests  and  fakirs,  and  to  pay  his  share  in  maintaining  all  their 
abominations. 

There  are,  of  course,  in  the  world  atrocious  forms  of  debased 
error,  calling  themselves  religion,  which  teach  men  to  worship 
the  Devil  instead  of  God,  encourage  gross  immorality,  and  con- 
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found  all  the  distinctions  of  ripht  and  wrong.  The  system  of 
the  Thugs  may  be  called  a  religion ;  but  it  is  one,  the  votaries 
of  which  are  rightly  tolerated  only  till  we  can  get  the  halter 
round  their  necks.  And  if  any  man  classes  Romanism  with  such 
religions  as  these,  there  is  nothing  left  for  him  but  to  use  all 
his  influence  to  have  it  extirpated.  It  may  be  very  diflficult  to 
draw  the  line  which  separates  endurable  from  unendurable  forms 
of  error.  If  the  opponents  of  the  Maynooth  Grant  could  make 
good  their  assertion,  that  Romish  priests  are  engaged  in  one 
great  conspiracy  to  confound  men’s  notions  of  morality,  and  to 
upset  all  civil  government,  they  w’ould  carry  w’ith  them  all  good 
Protestants,  and  indeed  all  good  citizens.  But  their  opinion  is 
not  shared  by  the  great  majority  of  thinking  men,  however  de¬ 
termined  and  zealous  in  their  Protestantism.  A  thoughtful 
Protestant  generally  acknowledges  that  Roman  Catholics  are 
his  brother  Christians,  however  mistaken;  that  they  worship 
the  same  Saviour  with  himself,  and  profess  to  make  His  divine 
teaching  the  guide  of  their  lives.  He  will  deplore  that  they 
should  have  added  a  baseless  system  of  human  mediators  to  the 
simple  Gospel ;  and  that  wicked  men  amongst  them  should  have 
often,  with  a  show  of  public  authority,  taught  rules  of  conduct 
which  he  believes  to  be  quite  irreconcilable  with  the  pure  pre¬ 
cepts  of  Christ.  But,  mistaken  or  bad  as  he  holds  them  to  be, 
he  still  looks  upon  them  as  ])artakers  of  the  same  hopes  with 
himself,  and  he  believes  that  very  many  of  his  Roman  Catholic 
fellow-countrymen  every  year,  through  the  teaching  of  their 
priests,  mixed  as  it  is  with  gross  errors,  still  learn  how  to  live 
and  die  steadfast  in  the  love  of  Christ.  Nor  is  it  enough  to 
show  that  Roman  Catholic  teaching,  in  some  very  important 
matters,  is  of  dangerous  moral  tendency.  There  may  be  forms  of 
Protestantism,  inculcating  theoretical  views  as  to  liberty  and 
necessity,  which,  stated  nakedly,  we  believe  to  be  opposed  to  all 
sound  notions  of  morality ;  yet  in  the  persons  holding  these 
views  Christian  principle  is  powerful  to  counteract  in  practice 
the  evil  leaven  which  has  been  mingled  with  it.  The  only 
reason  Avhy  a  Protestant  community  need  hesitate  to  treat 
Romanists  as  they  treat  all  other  Christians  would  be,  if  they 
were  proved  to  occupy  such  a  position  in  their  allegiance  to  a 
foreign  Power  as  would  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  be  good 
subjects  and  citizens.  Yet  even  here  a  reasonable  man  would 
be  disposed  to  test  the  degree  of  their  offence  not  by  their  ab¬ 
stract  doctrines  stated  logically,  but  by  their  practice.  And  it 
will  require  no  argument  to  show  that  Roman  Catholics  are 
practically  good  and  loyal  subjects.  Witness  the  brave  soldiers 
of  our  Irish  regiments,  and  the  spotless  honour  of  our  Roman 
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Catholic  nobility  and  gentry.  To  the  true  British  loyalty 
shown  by  high  and  low  amongst  them,  the  English  people  will 
never  be  induced  to  refuse  the  meed  of  praise  by  dislike  of  the 
Italian  craft  of  Cullen,  or  the  florid  blustering  of  his  Eminence 
of  Westminster,  or  the  noisy  phrenzy  of  the  Brass  Band.  We 
trust  that  the  day  of  Inkermann  will  prove  to  be  the  last  5th  of 
November  on  which  the  intemperate  and  obsolete  service  for  the 
Gunpowder  Treason  will  ever  be  heard  stirring  up  angry  feelings 
in  our  churches. 

Quite  irrespectively  of  the  two  massive  folios  which  lie  before 
us,  the  British  public  is,  we  believe,  willing  to  allow  that  our 
Homan  Catholic  fellow  countrymen  are,  in  the  main,  sound- 
hearted  loyal  citizens.  Certainly,  for  ourselves,  no  Royal 
Commission  was  needed  to  establish  this  point ;  and  we  believe 
our  opinion  is  shared  by  the  great  majority  of  serious  and 
intelligent  Protestants.  Yet,  for  those  who  feel  strongly  on  the 
opjjosite  side  from  ourselves  in  this  matter,  we  fear  the  Report 
of  this  Commission  will  not  have  much  weight.  It  is  indeed 
written  in  what  appears  to  us  to  be  a  calm  impartial  spirit. 
The  names  of  Lord  Harrowby  and  Dr.  Twiss  were  sufficient 
to  secure  this  ;  w'e  see  no  symptom  in  it  of  a  desire  to 
whitewash  the  accused.  The  Commissioners  have  applied 
themselves  conscientiously  to  the  work  which  Lord  Aberdeen 
wisely  committed  to  them ;  and  their  Report  certainly  does 
not  prove,  as  their  enemies  said  could  be  proved,  that  the 
teaching  of  the  Maynooth  Professors  spreads  immorality  and 
sedition.  Now,  of  course,  if  a  man  is  put  on  his  trial,  and 
you  fail  to  prove  anything  against  him,  according  to  all  maxims 
of  fair  dealing  you  must  pronounce  a  verdict  of  not  guilty. 
But  we  confess  we  are  hopeless  of  obtaining  such  a  verdict  in 
this  instance  from  the  strong  Anti-Maynooth  party.  The  real 
usefulness  of  the  document  before  us  will  be  found  not  in  its 
bearing  on  this  subject,  but  in  the  general  view  it  gives  us  of 
the  intellectual  training  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  of 
this  age  in  Ireland,  and  indeed  throughout  Europe.  In  this 
respect  men  of  all  parties  will  probably  allow  that  the  document 
is  valuable. 

In  reference  to  the  other  point — the  charges  we  have  spoken 
of — it  is  certain  that  these  charges  are  not  substantiated  by  the 
Report ;  but  to  this  the  strong  opponents  of  the  college  only 
answer,  that  it  would  be  strange  if  they  were,  considering  some 
of  the  names  which  appear  in  the  Commission,  and  seeing  also 
that  some  portion  at  least  of  the  published  document  was  de¬ 
liberately  perused  by  the  Pope  before  it  was  presented  to  the 
British  public.  Certainly,  this  story  of  the  journey  of  the 
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proof-sheets  to  Rome,  notwithstanding  all  the  explanations 
•which  have  been  given  of  it,  is  sure,  justly  or  unjustly,  to  destroy 
all  authority  with  the  public,  which  the  Report  might  otherwise 
have  possessed  in  its  vindication  of  Roman  Catholics.  The 
common  sense  of  common  men  w'lll  certainly  decide  that  this 
proceeding  argues  an  unparalleled  height  of  impudence  in  the 
ecclesiastic  who  made  so  bad  a  return  for  the  confidence  reposed 
in  him,  and  of  folly  in  the  Commissioner  who  trusted  him. 
And  we  would  take  leave  to  remind  the  Roman  Catholic  body 
generally,  that  if  ever  their  Protestant  fellow  countrymen  are 
likely  to  be  led  to  refuse  them  that  kind  consideration  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  even-handed  justice,  which  the  great  liberal  party  has  for 
years  striven  to  secure  for  them,  it  will  be  in  consequence  of 
such  acts  as  this.  The  opinion  is  growing  very  strong  in  the 
country  that  they  are  too  much  inclined  to  give  themselves  over 
to  a  set  of  leaders  who  are  both  overbearing  in  their  silly  pre¬ 
tensions  and  unscrupulous  in  the  course  by  which  they  seek  to 
establish  them.  It  is  not  going  too  far  to  say,  that  the  Pastoral 
of  1850  did  more  injury  to  Cardinal  Wiseman’s  co-religionists  in 
the  eyes  of  liberal  Protestants  than  fifty  years  of  unostentatious 
quietness  will  be  able  to  remove.  Whatever  else  this  Report 
and  its  history  proves,  or  fails  to  prove,  it  certainly  shows  that 
the  training  of  a  Romish  ecclesiastic  is  not  likely  to  fit  a  man  for 
dealing  effectually  with  the  common  sense  and  good  feeling  of 
the  great  mass  of  Englishmen.  And  we  strongly  advise  the 
Roman  Catholic  body  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  seek  hence¬ 
forward  for  other  than  ecclesiastical  leaders,  if  they  wish  to 
retain  the  respect  of  their  Protestant  fellow  countrymen  and 
secure  the  ungrudged  enjoyment  of  those  just  privileges  which 
have  been  conceded  to  them. 

Judging  from  what  has  fallen  under  our  own  notice,  we  should 
say  that  the  result  of  the  Maynooth  Commission  has  been,  on 
the  whole,  unfavourable  to  Roman  Catholics.  This  has  prob¬ 
ably  arisen,  not  so  much  from  anything  the  Report  contains,  as 
from  this  story  of  Archbishop  Cullen’s  cool  audacity  in  sending 
the  proof-sheets  to  Rome,  and  from  the  childish  folly  of  treating 
Parliament  with  disrespect  by  inserting,  stealthily  or  otherwise, 
the  forbidden  titles  in  the  Return  of  Bishops  educated  at  the 
College. 

Besides  the  conscientious  alarm  excited  by  the  number  and 
importance  of  some  of  the  recent  converts  to  Romanism,  there 
are  two  causes  which  have  of  late  strengthened  the  Anti-Maynooth 
ranks.  The  first  is  that  now  noted — a  growing  disgust  at  a 
certain  amount  of  tricky  impudence  in  the  conduct  of  Romish 
ecclesiastics;  the  second,  a  much  more  formidable  cause, — the 
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growing  influence  of  that  party  which  is  opposed  to  all  State 
endowments  of  religious  bodies.  We  should  advise  Mr.  Spooner 
and  his  Church-of-England  friends  to  read  attentively  the  speech 
of  his  seconder  in  the  debate  of  the  1st  of  May  —  an  uncom¬ 
promising  champion  of  the  Scottish  Free  Kirk — and  to  consider 
whether  his  arguments  do  not  tell  with  great  force  against  all 
established  churches.  Nonconformists  wish  to  sweep  away  the 
Maynooth  Grant  because  they  would  liave  no  man  taxed  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  form  of  religion  of  which  he  does  not  approve. 
And  certainly,  if  any  members  of  the  Chnrch  of  England  think 
to  gain  a  victory  with  such  allies,  they  ought  to  reflect  that  it 
will  be  a  victory  fatal  to  themselves. 

And  now  we  have  done  with  what  is  commonly  called  the 
Maynooth  Question.  This  Report  interests  us  from  that  in¬ 
formation  contained  in  it,  which  the  strong  Anti-Maynooth 
party  regard  as  utterly  useless.  There  was  certainly  something 
not  unnaturally  irritating  to  the  members  of  that  party  when 
they  found  that  the  Maynooth  Commissioners,  professedly  ap¬ 
pointed  to  try  a  culprit  accused  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors, 
seemed  quietly  to  ignore  this  office,  and  that  they  set  themselves 
to  work  to  inquire  by  what  steps  he  could  be  made  a  better 
educated  man  and  more  of  a  gentleman.  The  Commissioners 
have  conducted  the  examination  of  the  denounced  Papist  Semi¬ 
nary  very  much  as  the  University  Commissions  proceeded  in 
reference  to  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
They  quietly  took  it  for  granted  that  the  College  is  one  of  our 
acknowledged  institutions,  and  inquired  how  they  could  make 
it  best  perform  its  work.  This  may  be  irritating  to  those  who 
have  convinced  themselves  that  its  work  is  a  high  crime  against 
God  and  the  State.  But  to  those  who,  like  ourselves,  had 
arrived  beforehand  at  the  opinion  thus  attributed  to  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  and  had  settled  with  themselves  that  Maynooth,  or 
something  equivalent  to  it,  ought  to  be  upheld,  it  is  very  in¬ 
teresting  to  have  the  distinct  picture,  which  we  find  in  these 
volumes,  of  the  mode  of  life  and  teaching  in  the  College,  to  learn 
what  are  its  intellectual  and  social  defects — how  its  system 
bears  comparison  with  that  of  other  Roman  Catholic  seminaries, 
and  how  far  it  ought  to  be  altered  to  enable  it  to  perform  well 
the  work  which  it  takes  in  hand. 

The  College  of  Maynooth  must  obviously  exercise  a  very  im¬ 
portant  influence  on  the  religious,  social,  and  intellectual  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Irish  people.  From  the  analysis  laid  before  us  in  this 
Report  (p.  54.)  we  learn  that,  of  2291  Roman  Catholic  priests  in 
Ireland  in  the  year  1853,  1222  had  been  educated  at  Alaynooth, 
and  we  are  told  that  the  proportion  is  on  the  increase.  It  b  cal- 
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culated  that,  ten  years  ago,  there  were  about  as  many  students 
educated  for  the  Irish  parochial  ministry  in  other  Irish  colleges 
and  on  the  Continent  as  there  were  in  Maynooth,  but  that  at  pre¬ 
sent  the  number  educated  at  Maynooth  is  twice  the  number  of 
Irish  ecclesiastical  students  in  all  other  colleges  together.  May¬ 
nooth,  therefore,  is  the  centre  of  Irish  ecclesiastical  life,  and  it  is 
most  important  that  we  should  have  a  clear  conception  of  its 
working  and  of  its  power  in  the  formation  of  character.  Such  a 
conception  cannot  be  gained  either  from  the  speeches  at  Exeter 
Hall  or  the  speeches  in  Parliament.  These,  while  they  expatiate 
on  Romish  errors,  are  generally  taken  up  in  showing  us,  first, 
that  Maynooth  is  essentially  a  Roman  Catholic  seminary, — a  point 
quite  unnecessary  to  be  proved,  since  the  nation  supports  it 
distinctly  as  Roman  Catholic ;  and,  secondly,  that  Romanism  is  a 
very  bad  system, — which  no  sound  Protestant  denies.  AVhat  we 
want  to  know — taking  it  as  a  Romish  seminary,  and  granting  that 
it  must  have  in  it  many  things  of  which  Protestants  very  strongly 
disapprove — is  this — how  does  it  perform  the  work  which  it  pro¬ 
fesses  to  accomplish?  This  is  a  grave  question,  on  which  the 
public  demand  to  be  informed,  and  on  which  they  have  had  no 
distinct  information  before  the  publication  of  this  Report. 

The  total  number  of  students  in  April,  1853,  was  515. 
There  are  500  free  places  distributed  amongst  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  dioceses  of  Ireland,  and  the  students  w'ho  enjoy  them  are 
entirely  supported  by  public  funds.  There  are,  besides  these,  tlie 
Dumboyne  students,  a  small  body  of  advanced  students  in  theology 
who  have  finished  their  regular  course,  who  receive  40Z.  a  year  each 
from  the  Government  grant,  and  23/.  from  the  Dumboyne  Estate. 
The  average  age  for  enterinj;  the  collejre  is  eiffliteen  or  nineteen. 
Each  bishop  a|)|)oints  the  youth  who,  as  a  vacancy  occurs,  is  to  be 
sent  from  his  diocese,  and  who,  as  a  general  rule,  is  to  return  to  it 
w'hen  his  college  course  is  ended.  The  selection  is  made  either 
according  to  merit  shown  in  the  diocesan  seminary  if  there  be  one, 
or  according  to  the  result  of  an  open  public  examination.  There 
is  moreover  an  entrance  examination  at  the  college ;  and  those 
who  do  not  pass  it  satisfactorily  arc  either  placed  in  a  lower 
class  than  that  to  which  they  aspire,  or,  if  not  fit  for  the  Huma¬ 
nity  class  as  it  is  culled,  rejected  altogether. 

All  this  sounds  well.  The  reader  is  inclined  to  ejaculate  a 
Avish  that  Oxford  had  500  free  places  to  be  given  away  by  merit, 
or  took  as  much  jiains  as  the  preliminary  examination  at  iMay- 
nooth  seems  to  imjdy  to  secure  that  all  her  students  Avere  Avell 
prepared  before  entrance.  But  it  is  i-ash  to  judge  of  systems  by 
rules  laid  down  on  paper.  On  the  authority  of  Lord  French, 
Archbishop  Dixon,  and  others,  the  Commissioners  complain 
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that  young  men  enter  the  college  very  ignorant  of  English; 
that  is,  as  they  explain  their  meaning,  unable  to  spell  or  write 
correctly.  The  fault  in  this  matter  is  attributed  to  the  early 
preparatory  education  (Part  II.  p.  119.).  We  learn  that  the 
same  difficulty  is  found  in  other  Irish  Koman  Catholic  colleges 
besides  Maynooth.  Dr.  Moriarty,  speaking  of  his  own  Mis¬ 
sionary  College,  says : — 


‘  The  state  of  preparatory  education  is  most  discouraging  and  em¬ 
barrassing  in  the  management  of  collegiate  studies,  as  we  are  obliged 
to  devote  considerable  attention  to  elementary  branches  which  should 
have  been  acquired  before  entering  college,  but  which  unfortunately 
are  generally  neglected.  Thus  the  students  are  generally  very  defi¬ 
cient  in  primary  education, — that  is,  in  correct  reading  and  writing  of 
the  English  language.’ 


He  explains  that  in  writing  he  includes  spelling — declares 
that  if  the  young  men  attended  the  national  schools  they  would 
be  much  better  instructed,  but  that  having  had  what  is  called  a 
classical  education,  they  have  been  taught  nothing  but  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  these  very  badly — and  consequently  he  pro¬ 
nounces,  having  had  much  experience  of  ecclesiastical  society  in 
France,  that  French  and  English  ecclesiastics  are  superior  to  those 
of  Ireland  in  all  matters  which  depend  on  early  preparatory 
training.  It  is  true  that  a  change  is  reported  to  be  going  on  in 
this  respect  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  famine  has  been  a  regene¬ 
rator. 


‘  There  is  an  improvement  in  the  method  of  preparatory  education, 
and  that  improvement  is  progressive  in  the  country,  but  the  means 
and  opportunities  of  procuring  preparatory  education  are  less  than 
tliey  were  some  years  ago.  The  famine  nearly  exterminated  classical 
education  ;  and  the  better  class  of  farmers,  who  used  to  procure  such 
education  for  their  children,  has  been  broken  down  or  has  emigrated. 
The  smaller  classical  schools  are  nearly  all  gone :  the  masters  were 
in  many  instances  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  poor-house  or  on  the 
public  works,  and  very  few  can  now  support  their  children  in  the 
diocesan  or  provincial  seminaries ;  but  the  few  schools  that  now  are 
found  in  the  country  pursue  a  better  method  of  preparatory  instruc¬ 
tion  than  was  pursued  in  the  classical  schools  formerly.’ 

There  is  hope,  therefore,  that,  on  the  whole,  in  time  a  student 
entering  Maynooth  may  be  better  prepared  than  he  usually  is 
at  present.  The  Commissioners  also  have  determined  not  to 
leave  this  evil  to  the  slow  operation  of  voluntary  improvement 
in  the  pre))aratory  schools.  They  recommend  that  every  stu¬ 
dent  henceforth  admitted,  in  addition  to  the  private  classical 
examination,  and  questions  in  some  other  matters,  shall  be  re- 
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quired  to  write  a  short  composition  or  translation  to  test  his 
acquaintance  with  the  rules  of  orthography  and  syntax.* 

The  picture,  then,  set  before  us  of  the  common  Maynooth 
student,  when  he  enters  the  college  in  his  nineteenth  year,  is  not 
very  encouraging.  AV"c  are  constrained  to  believe  that  the  500 
open  places  given  by  merit  and  the  examination  at  entrance, 
cannot  make  well-informed  freshmen  out  of  wild  Irish  boys, 
whose  whole  previous  intellectual  training  has  consisted  in  learn¬ 
ing  to  construe  indifferently  a  book  or  two  of  Virgil  and 
some  of  Lucian’s  Dialogues,  or  some  chapters  of  Xenophon. 

But  now  the  youth  has  entered  the  first  stage  of  manhood ; 
and  there  is  surely  every  prospect  before  him  that  he  will  turn 
out  at  last  a  well-educated  man.  Surely  no  English  youth 
ever  had  such  advantages  offered  him.  He  is  to  be  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  the  State,  while  he  follows  out  an  academical 
course  of  nine  months  during  every  year  for  eight  years.  He 
has  not  indeed,  and  we  do  not  expect  for  him,  the  noble  build¬ 
ings  of  Christ  Church  or  Trinity,  Cambridge,  or  their  genial 
atmosphere  of  learned  leisure,  brightened  by  the  historical  asso¬ 
ciations  of  centuries :  he  does  not  tread  quadrangles  that  seem 
to  re-echo  with  the  names  of  Bacon,  of  Newton,  or  of  Locke,  nor 
does  he  wander  under  the  shadow  of  the  trees  of  Addison  ;  but 
with  these  goodly  helps  to  generous  study,  he  has  lost  also  various 
temptations  to  make  shipwreck  of  his  youth.  He  is  in  no  danger, 
from  the  aristocratical  tone  around  him,  to  degenerate  into  a 
low  tuft-hunter ;  he  is  not  solicited  at  every  turn  by  unscrupu¬ 
lous  tradesmen  to  plunge  into  expenses  ruinous  to  himself  and 
his  whole  family,  if  he  will  work  steadily,  surely,  we  think,  he 
has  before  him  the  prosjMJCt  of  an  honourable  student’s  life, 
which  may,  indeed,  be  hard,  but  must  be  full  of  interest ;  and 
his  country  has  been  very  kind  to  him  in  taking  him  from  his 
father’s  cabin  and  giving  him  food  and  raiment  and  zealous  in¬ 
structors,  with  all  appliances  of  study  for  the  eight  most  valu¬ 
able  years  of  opening  manhood.  Certainly  the  State  is  entitled 
to  demand  that  these  eight  years  of  1‘rce  education  shall  be  well 
spent,  and  sliall  leave  an  iuHuence  on  the  man  which  shall  make 
him  a  useful  citizen  fur  the  rest  of  his  three  score  years  and  ten. 
And  to  judge  how  far  this  object  is  attained,  we  must  examine 
carefully  the  picture  of  Maynooth  life  which  the  Report  sets 
before  us.  The  youth  has  passed  his  preliminary  examination; 
his  class  is  assigned  according  to  his  degree  of  acquirement,  and 

*  Even  according  to  the  present  system,  if  a  young  man  enters 
above  the  lowest  or  Humanity  Class,  he  must  pass  some  examination 
in  mathematics. 
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he  finds  himself,  with  some  500  fellow-students,  a  denizen  of  the 
great  Romish  College. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  life  on  which  he  has  thus  entered 
is  somewhat  hard.  Though  it  is  the  rule  that  each  student 
shall  have  a  room  to  himself,  which  is  to  serve  as  bedroom,  and 
also  during  the  summer  as  study,  still  about  fifty  of  the  junior 
students  sleep  in  double-bedded  rooms.  The  students  are  ab¬ 
solutely  prohibited  from  visiting  each  other’s  rooms  on  any  pre¬ 
text  whatever.  All  the  rooms  are  inspected  by  the  College 
authorities  once  or  twice  in  the  fortnight.  In  winter  all  rise  at 
six,  in  summer  at  five.  Two  hours  in  the  day  are  assigned  te 
religious  exercises,  nine  hours  to  study  and  lecture,  four  and  a 
half  to  meals  and  recreation.  During  the  winter  the  studies 
are  carried  on  in  the  study  halls,  owing  to  the  want  of  fire  in 
the  bedrooms ;  and  during  the  hours  of  study  one  of  the  Deans 
walks  through  the  hall,  observing  the  application  of  the  students 
and  the  books  on  which  they  are  engaged.  The  students  take 
their  meals  in  the  common  hall.  One  of  the  Deans  is  always 
present,  but  neither  he  nor  any  other  of  the  Superiors  shares  in 
the  meal.  It  is  thought  to  assist  the  maintenance  of  the  Supe¬ 
riors’  authority  that  they  shall  live  quite  apart  from  the  students. 
No  conversation  is  allowed  at  meals  ;  during  dinner  one  of  the 
students  reads  aloud,  first  a  chapter  of  the  Bible,  next  from 
some  common  literary  work,  and  afterwards  a  passage  from  the 
Roman  Martyrology.  Once  a  week,  on  Wedne^ay,  if  the 
weather  is  fine,  the  whole  body  of  students  is  marched  into  the 
country  under  the  superintendence  of  one  of  the  Deans.  It  is 
a  serious  offence  for  a  student  to  withdraw  himself  from  the 
main  body  during  the  walk ;  and  no  student  may  ever  pass  the 
College  boundaries  without  leave.  On  days  when  there  is  no 
public  walk,  the  only  relaxation  is  playing  at  ball,  bowls,  or 
prisoner’s  bars  within  the  College  >valls,  or  simply  walking  up 
and  down  the  recreation  ground  and  corridors. 

A  strange  life  this  to  Protestant  ideas  for  a  young  man  from 
nineteen  to  twenty-seven.  No  one  complains  that  the  life  is 
hard.  Hardness  makes  good  soldiers.  But  why  should  it  be  so 
jealously  secluded  ?  If  the  men  were  all  their  days  to  be  monks, 
we  might  deem  it  wise  to  treat  them  like  the  girls  of  a  small 
boarding  school ;  but  they  are  to  mix,  as  soon  as  they  leave 
College,  with  men  and  women  of  all  ranks  and  ages :  if  they  do 
their  duty,  they  are  to  try  to  be  the  intellectual  and  moral  leaders 
of  their  countrymen, — to  be,  each  in  an  independent  district,  the 
social  reformers  of  their  age.  It  seems  strange  to  shut  them 
up  in  a  nursery  till  they  are  several  years  older  than  William 
Pitt  was  when  he  became  Prime  Minister.  But,  perhaps,  though 
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they  mix  little  with  the  external  world,  there  la  life  and  energy 
in  the  little  world  within  the  walls.  We  have  seen  that  the 
Superiors  take  their  meals  quite  apart  from  the  students.  The 
Commissioners  assure  us  that  there  is  no  intercourse  whatever 
between  these  two  orders  of  a  social  kind,  no  association  even 
at  their  prayers.  Hence  we  are  told  there  is  a  complete  absence 
of  affectionate  relations  between  the  young  men  and  the  heads 
of  the  College,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  latter 
exercise  no  paternal  influence  over  their  pupils.  One  half, 
therefore,  of  whatever  humanising  power  of  society  we  might 
expect  to  find  at  work  within  the  walls,  is  at  once  cut  off*.  If 
there  is  to  be  any  kindly  freedom  of  intercourse,  we  must 
look  for  it  solely  amongst  the  young  men  themselves.  But 
hear  the  following  strange  account  of  the  limits  placed  on  such 
intercourse.  Students  from  the  same  diocese  associate  exclu¬ 
sively  with  one  another  during  the  after  dinner  recreation. 
Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  this  practice,  it  has  become  so 
much  a  rule,  that  the  wilful  violation  of  it  would  be  visited  with 
reprimand, — possibly,  says  Professor  Neville,  with  the  penalty  of 
the  refusal  of  orders.  The  rules  as  to  associating  with  fellow 
students  are  more  explicitly  laid  down  in  the  evidence  of  the 
President  (p.  37.).  Men  of  the  same  diocese  associate  together 
after  dinner ;  those  of  the  sjvme  class  after  first  lecture.  After 
supper  and  after  breakfast  they  are  more  free. 

Akin  with  these  vexatious  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  social 
intercourse  are  other  foolish  attempts  to  treat  the  young  men  as 
mere  children.  The  Dean  has  authority  to  inspect  all  open 
papers  and  letters  in  their  desks,  though  we  are  assured  this  au¬ 
thority  is  not  used :  the  Dean  exercises  an  inspection  over  their 
books  for  private  reading ;  and  there  is  an  absolute  prohibition 
against  the  introduction  of  newspapers,  which  is  as  strictly  en¬ 
forced  as  possible ;  but  we  are  happy  to  learn  that  with  every 
exertion  it  is  found  impracticable  to  effect  their  complete  ex¬ 
clusion.  Happy  youths  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  well  may  you 
feel  satisfied  with  your  liberty  when  you  comi)arc  it  with  such 
bondage  as  this ;  great  cause  have  you  to  thank  those  who  for 
centuries  have  treated  the  minute  rules  of  your  old  statutes  as 
a  dead  letter;  for  in  the  picture  of  Maynooth  here  given  us  we 
have  almost  a  reproduction  of  that  system  which  William  of 
Waynflete  or  William  of  Wykham  thought  desirable  and  sought 
to  perpetuate  in  their  colleges  for  all  generations.  But  however 
it  may  have  suited  their  age,  what  shall  we  say  of  those  who  deem 
this  the  advisable  mode  of  training  men  who  aspire  to  be  the 
guides  of  their  fellow  citizens  in  a  land  of  freedom  to  this  day. 
No  wonder  that  all  who  admire  this  system  look  with  great  sus- 
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picion  on  the  freedom  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  —  no  wonder 
that  some  of  the  Maynooth  professors  (p.  37.\  should  have  re¬ 
corded  their  strong  opinion  that  the  life  of  the  students  is  too 
monotonous,  that  more  relaxation  should  be  given  them.  We 
cannot,  for  our  part,  imagine  a  system  better  devised  than  that 
described  in  the  Keport  for  dwarfing  all  manliness  of  character ; 
and  when  we  consider  the  number  of  years  for  which  it  is  con¬ 
tinued,  Ave  cannot  wonder  that  Irish  Roman  Catholic  ecclesi¬ 
astics  should  not  conciliate  a  great  deal  of  respect  from  their 
Protestant  fellow  countrymen. 

But  it  is  time  to  consider  the  more  directly  religious  and 
intellectual  influences  brought  to  bear  on  the  students  during 
these  eight  years.  Devotional  exercises  are  performed  in  each 
house  by  the  students  assembled  in  the  prayer  hall.  In  the 
morning  there  is  meditation  and  morning  prayer  for  half  an 
hour:  in  the  evening  examination  of  conscience  and  night 
prayer.  Prayers  are  read  aloud  by  one  of  the  Deans.  There 
is  mass  daily  in  the  chapel,  and  all  students  receive  the  holy 
communion  once  a  fortnight.  There  are  two  retreats  in  the 
year:  the  first  for  four  days  on  the  reassembling  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  beginning  of  the  academical  year :  the  other  at 
Pentecost,  immediately  before  the  conferring  of  Holy  Orders. 
During  the  whole  of  these  periods  absolute  silence  is  enjoined 
even  during  the  hours  allotted  for  exercise.  In  all  this  there  is 
only  what  we  should  expect.  Protestants  have  no  right  to  cavil 
at  an  appearance  of  marshalling  young  men  even  to  their 
more  private  devotions,  such  as  the  freedom  of  our  own  re¬ 
ligious  system  disapproves ;  for  Romanists,  however  erroneously, 
consider  such  combined  and  carefully  enforced  arrangements 
the  best  discipline  and  security  for  a  devout  frame.  Here  we 
have  only  the  difference  which  we  should  naturally  expect  to 
mark  the  divergence  of  the  two  systems ;  but  the  following  is 
more  important.  We  are  informed  that  the  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  is  but  meagre.  The  evidence  of  Professor  Crolly  on  this 
point  is  quoted  in  the  Report,  p.  43. 

*  The  system  of  religious  instruction  is  most  imperfect.  This  in¬ 
struction  might  almost  be  said  to  be  confined  to  the  spiritual  retreats, 
which  take  place  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  academical  year. 
One  of  tliese  retreats  is  conducted  by  the  senior  Dean,  and  the  other 
by  some  stranger,  who  is  not  in  any  way  connected  with  the  college. 
The  Deans  also  give  an  occasional  lecture  during  the  course  of  the 
academical  year ;  but,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  neither  the  Pre¬ 
sident,  Vice-President,  nor  any  of  the  Professors,  either  give  religious 
instructions  or  are  ever  present  whilst  they  are  given  by  the  Deans. 
It  is  manifest  that  the  system  is  most  absurd  and  defective.  All  the 
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heads  of  the  college,  who  are  capable  of  giving  religious  instruction, 
should  be  obliged  to  assist  in  this  most  essential  duty.’ 

‘  It  would  seem  to  have  been  devised  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  perfect  estrangement  which  exists  between  Professors  and 
students,  that  not  one  of  tliose  whose  duty  obliges  him  to  teach  the 
students  has  ever  been  invited  to  conduct  a  retreat.  This  irrational 
system  should  be  totally  abolished.  The  heads  of  the  college  should 
dine  with  the  students,  mingle  with  them  in  their  hours  of  prayer 
and  of  relaxation,  and  affectionately  impart  to  them  religious  instruc¬ 
tion,  not  only  at  the  times  of  spiritual  retreat,  but  for  one  hour  at 
least  during  each  week  of  the  academical  year.  Masters,  professors, 
and  students  should  all  be  obliged  to  be  present  at  these  instructions. 
The  time  for  religious  instruction,  and  the  persons  to  impart  it,  dur¬ 
ing  the  ensuing  term,  should  be  appointed  at  the  end  of  the  acade¬ 
mical  year.’ 


This  extract  certainly  presents  a  very  different  picture  from 
that  which  the  admirers  of  Rome  amongst  ourselves  are  in  the 
habit  of  holding  up  to  excite  the  shame  or  envy  of  Protestants. 
We  proceed  to  the  Commissioners’  account  of  the  students’  intel¬ 
lectual  progress. 

A  young  man  of  nineteen  will  probably  enter  in  the 
Humanity  (the  lowest)  or  in  the  Rhetoric  Class.  The  sys¬ 
tem  of  teaching  under  which  he  finds  himself  is  conducted 
entirely  by  professors.  His  studies  embrace  the  higher  classics, 
Algebra,  Geometry,  and  English ;  but  the  Commissioners, 
recommending  no  addition  to  these  studies,  except  that  of  His¬ 
tory,  and  rightly  deciding  that  they  are  the  best  which  can 
occupy  his  time  for  the  two  first  years,  express  a  strong  opinion 
of  the  insufficiency  of  the  means  provided  for  his  instruction. 
It  is  not  that  the  professors  are  not  sufficiently  able.  Their 
salaries,  and  the  great  advantages  of  their  position,  are  such  as 
to  secure  men  fully  equal  to  their  post.  But  the  young  man, 
with  very  imperfect  previous  instruction  in  the  elements 
cither  of  scholarship  or  mathematics,  finds  himself  plunged  at 
once  in  the  more  advanced  portions  of  these  studies,  in  the 
midst  of  a  class  of  from  thirty-five  to  forty.  He  has  no  tutor  to 
whom  to  refer  if  he  meets  with  difificultics :  he  is  called  up  in  his 
class  not  above  once  in  a  fortnight  (Report,  p.  49.) ;  and  though 
he  is  required  to  write  a  weekly  theme  in  Latin,  Greek,  or 
English,  it  is  granted  that  very  few  of  these  compositions  are 
ever  corrected,  or  even  read.  The  Commissioners  strongly 
advise  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  introduce  more  accurate 
and  personal  instructions  by  the  adoption  of  some  tutorial 
system. 

The  third  year  is  devoted  to  Logic,  the  fourth  to  Physics, 
and  the  four  last  to  Theology.  The  Commissioners  consider 
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the  instruction  in  physical  science  as  too  limited ;  but  it  is  only 
fair  to  point  out  that  it  seems  to  exceed  anything  hitherto  re¬ 
quired  at  Oxford :  and  we  think  that  our  English  public  schools, 
if  not  our  universities,  might  derive  some  valuable  hints  as  to 
instruction  in  English  composition  from  the  details  given  us  of 
the  work  required  of  all  junior  students  under  the  professor 
of  English.  At  present  no  modern  language  but  French  is 
taught,  and  the  professor  of  English  is  the  French  teacher. 

The  Divinity  course,  we  have  said,  extends  over  four  years. 
Each  year  is  divided  into  a  course  of  Dogmatic  Theology  before, 
and  of  Moral  Theology  after  Christmas.  There  are  on  an  average 
sixty  students  in  each  class,  and  each  class  hears  eight  lec¬ 
tures  in  the  week.  The  students  are  called  up  for  examination 
in  the  class;  but  as  each  of  such  examinations,  or  ‘calls’  as 
they  are  nanjed,  occupies  half  an  hour,  the  turn  of  each  of  the 
sixty  students  comes  round  very  rarely.  Both  in  the  lectures 
and  ordinarily  in  the  ‘calls,’  the  Latin  language  is  used, — a 
practice  conducive,  in  our  opinion,  neither  to  clearness  in  treat¬ 
ing  the  subject  in  hand  nor  to  sound  scholarship.  At  the  end 
of  each  half  year  there  is  a  public  examination  on  the  work 
accomplished.  Each  student  is  called  up  in  his  turn ;  his 
examination  in  Latin  occupies  ten  minutes ;  it  is  conducted 
viva  voce  by  the  professors,  nominally  assisted  by  the  Superiors 
of  the  college,  and  is  voted  a  farce  by  the  students.  At  the 
close  of  the  summer  half-year,  each  professor  draws  up  a  first- 
class  list  of  those  who  have  done  best  in  the  ‘calls’  of  the 
half-year  and  in  the  examinations;  and  then  by  a  somewhat 
round-about  process,  partly  through  a  further  written  examina¬ 
tion  and  partly  by  drawing  lots,  certain  young  men  are  selected 
from  this  first-class  to  receive  some  prizes  of  trifling  value.  In 
all  these  arrangements  there  seems  a  great  want  of  any  such 
stimulus  to  private  exertion  in  study  as  can  alone  remedy  the 
defects  of  a  system  purely  professorial. 

Besides  the  regular  Divinity  classes,  there  are  distinct  classes 
of  Ecclesiastical  History,  of  Scripture,  and  of  Hebrew.  The 
cycle  of  the  Scripture  class  extends  over  three  years,  during 
which  the  Gosjrels  and  most  of  the  Epistles  are  carefully 
read.  The  Hebrew  class  is  open  to  members  of  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  Divinity  years,  and  to  the  Dumboyne  students 
who  have  completed  the  regular  course ;  very  few,  however, 
attend,  and  this  study,  we  are  led  to  suppose,  goes  little  beyond 
the  rudiments.  Greek  is  much  neglected.  There  is  no  induce¬ 
ment  to  the  students  to  keep  up  their  knowledge  of  the  language. 
To  learn  Irish  is  compulsory  on  those  students  who  come  from 
dioceses  where  that  language  is  spoken  by  the  common  people. 
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Some  profession  is  made  of  care  being  taken  to  instruct 
the  students  in  the  art  of  preaching.  Instructions  in  pulpit 
eloquence  (ill-omened  name)  are  given  by  the  Professor  of 
Rhetoric  in  his  rhetoric  course,  and  till  lately  by  a  teacher 
of  elocution.  The  students  are  required  to  preach  in  turn 
in  the  hall  in  the  presence  of  the  Superiors,  who  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  criticise  the  discourse.  But  it  ai)pears  in  the  evi¬ 
dence  that  very  little  of  such  instruction  is  really  given.  We 
feel  strongly  ourselves  that  little  good  can  arise  from  the  com¬ 
position  of  sermons  of  this  epideictic  kind ;  but  whether  the 
practice  be  good  or  bad,  it  can  have  little  effect  at  Maynooth. 
We  learn  that  each  student  is  scarcely  called  upon  to  preach 
twice  in  his  whole  course,  and  the  criticisms  which  he  hears  are 
not  spoken  of  as  usually  very  valuable. 

We  have  then  now  before  us  a  brief  sketch  of  the  course  of  iu- 
struction  to  which  each  student  is  subjected.  Lord  Rosse  suggests 
that  it  is  most  important  that  some  acquaintance  with  Political 
Economy  should  be  insisted  on,  and  the  Commissioners  add  that 
there  ought  to  be  some  instruction  given  in  Municipal  Law.  AVe 
have  endeavoured  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  faitliful  picture  of 
the  training  as  it  is  delineated  in  the  Report.  Considering  the 
length  of  time  which  the  college  course  occupies,  the  results 
ought  to  be  great 

Arrangements  are  certainly  provided  by  the  State  to  enable 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  to  secure  the  services 
of  thoroughly  well  instructed  pastors.  Besides  the  regular 
course  above  described,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  the 
Dumboyne  establishment,  which  exists  for  the  very  purpose 
of  adding  to  the  ordinary  clergy  a  succession  of  learned  divines. 
Six  students  from  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Armagh, 
six  from  Cashel,  four  from  Dublin,  and  four  from  Tuam,  are, 
on  the  conclusion  of  their  regular  course,  chosen  according  to 
the  intellectual  distinctions  they  have  attained,  and  the  excellence 
of  their  general  conduct,  to  be  maintained  for  three  additional 
years  as  Dumboyne  students,  prosecuting  higher  studies  in  theo¬ 
logy,  and  reading  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Canon  Law.  They 
1  have  a  Prefect  of  their  own  at  the  head  of  the  establishment, 

and  are  subjected  to  half-yearly  examinations.  The  Commis¬ 
sioners  tell  us  that  the  efficiency  of  the  institution  is  impeded  by 
the  restriction  as  to  the  provinces  from  which  the  students  must 
i  be  selected,  and  by  the  want  of  a  preliminary  examination  to 

supply  the  test  for  selection.  Hence  there  is  a  complaint  that 
I  no  security  is  taken  to  prevent  the  young  men  placed  on  the 

establishment  from  forgetting  what  they  had  learned  in  their 
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earlier  course,  and  we  are  particularly  told  that  they  are 
deficient  in  their  knowledge  of  the  Greek  Testament. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  are  not  led  by  this  Report  to  form 
any  very  high  opinion  of  the  intellectual  training  of  the  May¬ 
nooth  students.  This  is  a  matter  on  which  it  is  difficult 
to  form  an  accurate  opinion  from  the  mere  enumeration  of  the 
lectures  and  the  time  which  they  occupy,  or  from  any  lists  of 
the  books  and  subjects  studied.  All  depends  not  on  the  amount 
of  time  spent  on  work,  but  on  the  way  in  which  the  work  is 
done.  Able  professors  are  required  if  we  are  to  have  success¬ 
ful  students;  and  the  professorships  of  Maynooth  are,  as  we  have 
said,  sufficiently  valuable  to  secure  able  men* ;  but  the  presence 
of  able  professors  will  not  secure  that  the  system  of  instruction 
is  good.  The  theological  professors  have  represented  to  the 
Commissioners,  ‘  with  great  earnestness,’  that  ‘  excessive  and 
‘  unnecessaiy  labour  is  inposed  on  them,’  and  this,  apparently, 
without  any  corresponding  benefit  to  the  students.  We  cer- 
ttunly  rise  from  the  perusal  of  the  Report  with  an  impression 
that,  intellectually,  very  little  is  effected  considering  the  length 
of  time  during  which  the  students  are  under  training,  and  the 
great  expense  incurred. 

‘We  cannot  refrain,’  say  the  Commissioners  (Report,  p.  67.), 

‘  from  expressing  our  regret  that  at  the  time  of  the  increased 
‘  grant  more  consideration  was  not  given  to  the  improvement  and 
‘  enlargement  of  the  studies  of  the  College,  and  that  the  new  sup- 
‘  plies  were  poured  almost  exclusively  into  the  old  channels. 

‘  Upon  this  subject,’  they  continue,  ‘  we  would  call  special  atten- 

*  tion  to  the  returns  from  foreign  colleges,  which  have  in  view 
‘  the  same  end  for  their  several  countries  which  the  College  of 

*  Maynooth  has  in  relation  to  Ireland.  In  those  colleges  provi- 
‘  sion  appears  to  be  made,  on  the  one  hand,  for  a  more  enlarged 

*  and  more  complete  system  of  theological  and  general  instruction, 
‘  and  on  the  other,  for  a  practical  training  in  pastoral  duties,  for 

*  which  there  appears  to  be  no  equivalent  in  the  existing  arrange- 
‘  ment  of  Maynooth.’ 

In  fact,  there  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  in  the  whole  tone  of 
the  Report  which  suggests,  that,  after  all,  the  Protestant  public 


*  From  Appendix,  p.  73.,  it  appears  that  the  annual  salary  of  the 
President  is  494/.  12s. ;  that  of  the  Vice-president,  326/.  12s. ;  those 
of  the  Professors  are,  on  an  average,  250/.  If,  as  we  presume,  these 
payments  are  in  addition  to  rooms  and  living,  they  must  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  very  ample  for  gentlemen  whose  profession  precludes  the 
possibility  of  their  marriage.  Dr.  Moriarty,  in  his  account  of  his  own 
mi.ssionary  college  of  All  Hallows,  tells  us  that  he  and  his  coadju¬ 
tors  receive  only  food  and  raiment,  and  are  therewith  content. 
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have  not  been  much  mistaken  in  supposing  the  ordinary  May¬ 
nooth  priest  to  be  somewhat  of  a  boor,  who,  after  eight  years  of 
herding  with  500  youths  of  his  own  calibre,  in  society  that 
can  do  little  to  raise  him  above  the  narrow  views  in  which  he 
was  reared  in  his  father’s  cabin,  returns  unsoftened  and  untamed 
to  domineer  in  mature  age  over  the  peasantry  of  his  native 
mountains,  like  the  old  priest  he  succeeds,  beneath  whose  lash  he 
himself  trembled  in  his  boyhood.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
many  of  the  worst  defects  of  Maynooth  will  never  be  remedied. 
Its  rulers  are  not  likely  ever  to  introduce  either  into  its  social  or 
intellectual  training  that  freedom  and  manliness  which  Protes¬ 
tants  so  highly  prize,  but  which  Roman  Catholics  have  a  shrewd 
presentiment  can  never  assort  amicably  with  the  system  through 
which  their  Church  strives  to  keep  the  human  mind  in  bondage. 
But  whatever  is  merely  rude  in  the  mode  of  life,  and  whatever 
fails  to  turn  the  course  of  studies  actually  pursued  to  the  best 
account  in  refining  and  elevating  the  mind,  the  Report  shows,  by 
its  reference  to  foreign  colleges,  might  easily  be  removed.  How 
far  the  Roman  Catholic  authorities  are  likely  to  approve  of  the 
advice  to  follow  the  example  of  these  foreign  colleges,  consider¬ 
ing  the  peculiar  work  which  they  propose  to  themselves  among 
the  peasantry  of  Ireland,  we  have  no  means  of  deciding.  Neither 
shall  we  pronounce  an  opinion  as  to  how  far  it  would  prove 
really  beneficial  to  Ireland  if,  as  the  Commissioners  seem  to  re¬ 
commend,  we  could  substitute  the  more  accomplished  subtle  priest 
formed  after  the  foreign  model,  for  the  rude  home-bred  specimens 
whom  the  wilder  Irish  peasantry  are  said  at  once  to  fear 
and  adore.  Our  object  throughout  this  article  is  not  to  give 
any  advice,  but  simply  to  reproduce  in  miniature  the  pictures 
contained  in  the  two  ponderous  volumes  of  the  Rei)ort;  and 
certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  this  document 
is  that  which  treats  of  foreign  Roman  Catholic  Colleges  for 
training  priests.  We  shall  now  conclude  with  a  brief  analysis 
of  the  account  given  us  of  these  establishments,  not  entering  on 
the  list  of  the  studies  they  encourage,  which,  nominally  at  least, 
seems  the  same  as  that  of  Maynooth,  but  noting  rather  what 
])eculiarities  we  find  in  the  mode  of  their  administration. 

The  first  country  that  presents  itself  is  France.  The  evidence 
of  Dr.  Moriarty,  already  referred  to,  the  President  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  All  Hallows  at  Drumcondra,  cannot  be  passed  over  in 
this  connexion.  Fully  awake  to  the  necessity  of  raising  and 
refining  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  Irish  priests,  he  urges, 
both  by  precept  and  reference  to  the  success  of  his  own  prac¬ 
tice,  the  advantages  of  a  free  and  familiar  intercourse  between 
the  students  and  their  superiors ;  and  he  appeals  to  the  College 
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of  St.  Sulpice,  the  Diocesan  College  of  Paris,  as  illustrating 
how  valuable  a  more  humanising  and  paternal  system  is,  and 
how  easily  it  may  be  established  and  carried  on.  (Report,  p.  41.; 
Evidence,  p.  122.)  To  the  same  witness  we  are  indebted  for  an 
account  of  the  preparatory  education  for  the  priesthood,  which 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  aims  at  establishing  when  it  has 
the  means,  and  which  has  been  adopted  in  France.  The  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Trent  laid  it  down  that  there  ought  to  be  in  each  diocese 
a  college  attached  to  the  cathedral  church,  in  which  young 
candidates  for  the  priesthood  are  to  be  educated  from  their  twelfth 
year  onwards.  The  youths  are  to  be  trained  in  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  and  are  always  to  wear  the  tonsure  and  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  dress ;  and  besides  their  other  religious  teaching  and  their 
general  education,  they  are  to  be  instructed  in  the  manner  of  ad¬ 
ministering  the  sacraments,  and  especially  in  those  things  which 
shall  seem  adapted  to  enable  them  to  hear  confessions,  and  in 
the  forms  of  rites  and  ceremonies.  We  are  not  told  how  far  in 
practice  these  provisions  of  the  Council  of  Trent  are  applied  to 
the  early  education  of  mere  boys  in  schools,  and  how  far  certain 
parts  of  the  instruction  are  reserved  for  the  higher  college,  for 
the  decree,  we  are  informed  (Evidence,  p.  124.),  is  understood  as 
applying  to  both.  The  idea  of  a  boy  beginning  the  priestly  life 
at  twelve  is  certainly  very  abhorrent  to  our  notions  of  what  is 
right.  No  wonder  that  the  Romish  priesthood  form  a  caste  so 
entirely  peculiar.  The  Petits  Seminaires  of  France  were  insti¬ 
tuted  in  obedience  to  this  decree.  Under  the  governments  of 
Charles  X.  and  Louis  Philippe  the  State  allowed  20,000  stu¬ 
dents  to  be  exempted  from  the  University  law  and  from  the 
law  of  conscription.  These  were  distributed  amongst  the  dif¬ 
ferent  dioceses  of  France  in  proportion  to  their  wants  and  popu¬ 
lation.  Previous  to  the  Revolution  of  1830,  the  State  allowed 
8000  exhibitions  to  these  students.  Boys  enter  the  Petit 
Seminairc  at  twelve  and  leave  it  at  eighteen,  by  which  age 
they  are  supposed  to  have  concluded  their  rhetoric  and  to  be 
ready  to  enter  on  their  course  of  philosophy  in  the  higher 
Diocesan  College.  These  Petits  Seminaires  in  France,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  are  now  in  no  way  supported  by  the  State.  The  British 
Ambassador  in  Paris  was  able  to  procure  very  little  information 
for  the  Commissioners  with  regard  either  to  these  preparatory 
schools  or  the  higher  colleges  for  the  priesthood.  The  whole 
of  clerical  education  in  France  is  so  completely  under  ec¬ 
clesiastical  authority,  that  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
and  Worship  professed  to  be  unable  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  the  Commissioners  proposed  as  to  the  discipline  and 
teaching.  Probably  this  is  the  only  department  in  France  into 
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which  the  power  of  the  State  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  penetrate ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  statement  of  the  ministerial  dispatch, 
that  other  religious  botlies  arc  equally  independent,  we  are 
almost  tempted  to  conclude  that  under  the  present  regime  the 
Bishops  are  the  only  subjects  who  enjoy  liberty  in  France. 
What  we  are  able  to  learn  from  the  correspondence  between 
Lord  Cowley  and  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  as  to 
priestly  eduesUion,  amounts  merely  to  this :  that  the  education 
of  the  secular  clergy  in  France  is  conducted  in  Seminaries  ex¬ 
clusively  ;  that  these  are  of  three  kinds,  ‘  Petits  Seminaires,’ 

‘  Grands  Seminaires,’  and  ‘  Facultcs  de  Theologie.’  There  is 
a  ‘  Grand  Seminaire  ’  in  each  diocese,  of  which  the  buildings  are 
supplied  and  kept  up  by  the  State.  But  the  whole  system  is 
under  the  exclusive  management  of  the  Bishops.  As  a  general 
rule  it  appears  that  young  ecclesiastics  are  educated  apart  from 
their  lay  fellow  countrymen  from  the  earliest  age. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  some  important  respects,  the  Austrian 
system  of  clerical  education  would  seem  to  be,  or  at  least  to  have 
been  till  lately,  more  liberal  than  the  French.  Boys  intended  for 
the  priesthood  in  Austria,  seem  usually  not  to  be  separated  into 
an  exclusive  school  in  early  youth,  but  receive  their  preparatory 
education  along  with  other  boys  of  their  age  in  the  ordinary 
under  and  upper  gymnasia.  (Part.  II.  p.  218.)  Hitherto 
there  have  been  in  the  Austrian  dominions  no  institutions 
answering  to  the  Petits  Seminaires  of  France,  though  it  is  granted 
that  a  few  such  are  now  springing  up,  and  that  in  the  Lom¬ 
bardo- Venetian  Kingdom  there  have  been  institutions  uniting 
within  themselves  the  Gymnase,  Lycee,  and  Diocesan  Seminary. 
In  the  Diocesan  Seminaries  the  Bishops  have  each  indeed  the 
direction  of  his  own  seminary,  yet  the  regulations  according  to 
which  theological  studies  are  conducted  have  ‘  in  the  principal 
‘  parts  of  the  empire,’  been  issued  by  the  Government  since  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  In  1849  they  w'ere  deter¬ 
mined  anew  by  an  assembly  of  Bishops.  The  State,  we  are 
told,  had  cognisance  of  the  j)roceedings  of  this  assembly,  and 
being  satisfied  with  the  new  regulations,  has  left  the  seminaries 
ever  since  to  be  governed  *  wholly  by  the  Bishops,  according  to 
‘  the  resolutions  taken  by  them  in  common.’  The  power  of  the 
Bishop  is  great  in  each  diocese.  He  has  the  exclusive  direction 
of  his  own  diocesan  seminary,  subject  to  the  necessity  of  making 
a  report  to  Government  in  matters  of  finance,  since  the  institu¬ 
tion  is  wholly  or  in  part  supported  out  of  the  public  funds.  He 
receives  the  pupils  or  dismisses  them  without  being  accountable 
to  any  one.  He  appoints  the  masters,  and  defines  their  duties. 
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Even  in  the  theological  faculties  of  the  universities  no  Pro¬ 
fessor  can  lecture  in  theology  without  authority  from  the 
Bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  the  university  is  situated.  There 
are  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  in  addition  to  the  Diocesan 
Seminaries,  general  seminaries  in  some  provinces  for  imparting 
a  sufjerior  education  to  certain  ecclesiastics,  e.  g.  at  Vienna  the 
superior  establishment  for  the  edueation  of  secular  priests  at  St. 
Augustine’s.  The  arrangements  for  the  election  of  Professors  in 
the  Diocesan  Colleges,  as  explained  in  the  evidence  (Appen¬ 
dix,  p.  217.),  seem  well  calculated  to  secure  the  choice  of  fit 
persons,  and  some  encouragement  is  given  to  connect  the 
priesthood  with  the  great  universities,  where  the  State  exercises 
control.  These  certainly  are  marks  of  a  superior  liberality  in 
such  matters  in  Austria,  which  might  surprise  us  if  we  did  not 
know  how  differently  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  acts  where  it 
has  to  defend  itself  against  the  opposition  of  a  powerful  public 
opinion,  and  in  countries  where  the  nation  is  very  decidedly 
Roman  Catholic,  and  where  very  little  diversity  of  religious  sen¬ 
timent  is  allowed.  It  is  not  unnatural  that  ecclesiastical  au¬ 
thorities  in  France  should  show  a  jealousy  of  allowing  their 
young  priests  to  mix  unreservedly  with  the  studies  of  the 
liuty  which  need  not  be  felt  where  their  church  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  supreme. 

Thus  in  Portugal,  previously  to  the  year  1833,  the  education 
of  the  secular  clergy  was  conducted  in  seminaries  in  which  the 
students  resided,  but  the  halls  not  destined  for  theological 
studies  alone  were  open  to  lay  students,  who  joined  there  with 
the  ecclesiastics  in  their  course  of  philosophy  and  general  litera¬ 
ture.  There  was  a  seminary  in  each  diocese,  subject  to  the 
exclusive  direction  of  the  Bishop;  and  every  priest  was  ulti¬ 
mately  required  to  produce  a  certificate  of  having  studied  either 
in  such  a  seminary  or  in  a  convent  of  the  regular  clergy ;  but 
before  receiving  the  tonsure  (the  sign  of  their  having  been 
admitted  to  the  earliest  step  in  ecclesiastical  orders),  students 
might  study  where  they  pleased  (Api)endix,  p.  231.);  and,  in 
most  of  the  convents,  there  were  gratuitous  schools  of  philosophy, 
open,  it  would  appear,  to  clerical  aud  lay  students  alike.  More¬ 
over,  great  inducements  were  held  out  to  students  to  complete 
their  education  by  graduating  at  the  university. 

'  Those  who  attained  university  honours  were  selected  coeteris  pa- 
ribus  for  ecclesiastical  benetices.  Two  classes  of  ecclesiastical  students, 
graduated  at  Coimbra — the  secular  and  regular  clergy.  Each  con¬ 
gregation  of  the  regular  clergy  had  a  representative  house  or  hospi- 
tium  in  Coimbra.  The  most  talented  students  of  each  congregation 
were  sent  thither  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  supported  at 
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the  expense  of  their  respective  hospitiums.  The  students  of  the 
secular  clergy  had  to  pay  out  of  their  own  means  for  their  support 
and  lodgings  and  university  fees.  But  if  they  were  poor  they  had 
only  to  solicit  support,  lodging,  books,  and  fees,  and  as  a  general  rule 
they  received  all  from  either  of  the  two  colleges  of  St,  Peter  and  St 
Paul  in  Coimbra.’  {^Appendix,  p.  232.) 

All  this  was  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  Portugal.  As  to  present  times,  we  are  told:  — 

‘  There  has  been  scarcely  anything  in  the  shape  of  ecclesiastical 
education  in  this  country ;  that  is,  this  country  has  been  during 
twenty  years  without  diocesan  seminaries  or  without  any  system  or 
place  of  education  for  the  clergy.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  state¬ 
ment  are  the  existence  of  a  few  students  in  the  university  of  Coim¬ 
bra,  and  the  struggling  existence  of  the  remote  seminaries  of  Braga  and 
Oporto  fur  their  respective  dioceses.  In  latter  years,  the  patriarch  of 
Lisbon  has  succeeded,  out  of  his  scanty  means,  in  maintaining  daily 
lessons  for  a  few  external  students  in  theology  and  canon  law.  The 
students  reside  where  they  please.’  {Idem.) 

An  attempt,  we  are  told,  is  now  making  to  revive  the  semi¬ 
naries. 

‘  The  Court  of  Rome  has  induced  the  Government  to  consent  that 
these  institutions  should  be  supported  by  the  income  that  would 
spring  from  what  is  called  a  Papal  Bull  of  the  Crusade:  this  is  a 
leave  granted  by  the  Holy  See  for  the  eating  of  meat  in  Lent,  on  con¬ 
dition  that  those  who  use  the  leave  will  give  an  alms,  according  to 
their  means,  towards  the  support  of  the  diocesan  seminaries.  That 
of  Santarem,  for  the  diocese  of  Lisbon,  was  solemnly  opened  last  No¬ 
vember  by  the  patriarch  in  person.  According  to  its  statutes,  lay 
students  can  attend  the  halls  that  are  not  destined  exclusively  for 
theology.’ 

And  it  is  stated,  in  an  account  of  the  present  state  of  things 
in  this  kingdom,  that  ‘  Students  destined  for  the  clerical  order 
‘  may  study  letters  and  philosophy  and  other  liberal  arts  in 

*  schools  or  colleges  open  to  the  laity,  on  condition  that  they 
‘  prove  authentically,  previous  to  ordination,  their  good  and  re- 
‘  ligious  character  and  a  sufficient  knowledge  in  ecclesiastical 

*  matters.’ 

In  Roman  Catholic  Prussia  (Appendix,  p.  220.),  as  a 
general  rule  there  are  seminaries,  one  for  each  diocese,  for  the 
education  of  the  young  clergy.  These  seminaries  are  insti¬ 
tutions  partly  theoretical,  partly  practical.  ‘  In  the  Theoreti- 

*  cal  institutions,  the  pupils  of  the  seminary  at  the  end  of  their 

*  gymnasial  studies  receive  literary,  philosophical,  and  theological 

*  instruction.  In  the  Practical  institutions,  on  the  other  hand, 

*  follows  their  immediate  preparation  for  entering  holy  orders,  and 
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‘the  practice  of  those  official  duties  and  functions  connected  with 
‘  the  calling  of  the  cure  of  souls.’  All  these  seminaries  of  both 
kinds  are  under  the  exclusive  direction  of  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese.  In  the  dioceses,  however,  of  Cologne,  Munster,  Bres¬ 
lau,  and  Ermland,  there  is  only  the  Practical  department, 

‘  whilst  the  Faculties  of  Catholic  Theology  in  the  universities 
‘  of  Bonn,  Munster,  Breslau,  and  Braunsberg  hold  the  place  of 
‘  the  Theoretical  seminary.’  These  faculties  are  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Government,  but  the  professors  are  appointed  in 
agreement  with  the  Bishop,  and  remain  subjected  to  his  in¬ 
spection  and  discipline.  Moreover  the  half-yearly  list  of 
lectures  is  submitted  to  his  perusal  and  requires  his  sanction. 
Youths  intended  for  holy  orders  are  not  usually  kept  separate 
from  lay  students  in  their  early  education.  All  study  together 
in  the  public  gymnasia,  though  within  the  last  ten  years  some 
bishops  have  established  ‘  convictoria,’  or  colleges  for  boarding 
clerical  students  who  are  in  attendance  on  the  gymnasia  of  the 
town.  All  young  men  in  Prussia,  it  is  well  known,  wherever 
educated,  must,  before  they  can  enter  a  university,  undergo  an 
examination  in  the  gymnasium  before  a  committee  of  examiners 
composed  of  teachers  of  that  establishment  under  the  presidency 
of  a  royal  commissioner,  and  on  passing  this  examination  they 
receive  what  is  called  their  ‘  testimonium  maturitatis.’  This 
testimonium  is  generally  required  by  the  bishops  from  young 
men  entering  their  seminaries.  Young  men,  after  completing  their 
gymnasial  course,  generally  enter  on  their  distinctly  theological 
studies  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-two.  They  com¬ 
plete  their  theoretical  study  of  theology  in  three  years,  and  gene¬ 
rally  spend  a  year  in  the  Practical  seminary,  from  which  they  are 
dismissed  as  priests.  The  students  of  Catholic  theology  in  the  uni¬ 
versities  do  not  necessarily  live  in  ‘  convictoria.’  Indeed  it  is  only 
in  Bonn  and  Breslau  that  such  institutions  exist  in  connexion 
with  a  university,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  clerical  students  are 
not  obliged  to  live  in  them.  They  may  live  in  the  town  like  the 
other  students.  Munster  is  the  only  diocese  in  which  there  is 
an  institution  answering  to  the  Petits  Seminaires  of  France. 
The  Munster  institution  is  a  school  for  young  aspirants  to  holy 
orders.  The  State  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  considers  it  a 
private  establishment.  On  the  whole,  the  arrangements  of  Prussia 
are  certainly  liberal  as  compared  with  those  of  France,  though 
here  also  we  are  distinctly  told  (Appendix,  p.  221.),  with  respect 
to  the  seminaries: — ‘The  arrangement  of  studies,  exhibitions, 
‘appointment  of  professors,  regulations  concerning  the  manner  of 
‘  living,  the  discipline  in  the  seminary,  belong  to  the  bishop  with- 
‘  out  any  influence  being  exercised^by  the  State,  and  consequently 
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‘  no  information  respecting  questions  touching  the  discipline  can 
‘  be  furnished  by  the  Government.’ 

Lastly,  the  account  of  clerical  education  in  the  constitutional 
kingdom  of  Belgium  (Appendix,  p.  225.)  is  well  worthy  of  note. 
The  whole  information  presented  to  us  seems  to  speak  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  struggle  for  complete  independence  on  the  part  of  the 
ecclesiastics.  There  is  much  talk  in  the  evidence  of  con¬ 
stitutional  liberty,  which  seems  to  have  been  effectually  used 
to  increase  ecclesiastical  power.  Belgium  is  divided  into  six 
dioceses,  and  has  a  seminary  in  each.  There  are  also  Petits 
Seminaires  for  each  diocese,  as  many  as  three  of  them  in  the 
diocese  of  Malines,  and  two  in  that  of  Namur.  Indepen¬ 
dently  of  these  establishments,  which  existed  before  the  separa¬ 
tion  from  Holland,  others,  we  are  told,  ‘  have  been  erected  in 
‘  virtue  of  constitutional  liberty,  and  which  are  sometimes  under 
‘  the  direction  of  the  diocesan  chiefs,  sometimes  under  that  of  re- 
‘  ligious  corporations,  independent  of  the  secular  clergy,  as,  for 
‘instance,  the  College  of  the  Jesuits’ (P.  227.)  ‘Availing 
‘  themselves  of  the  same  liberty,  the  bishops,  by  an  order  of  the 
‘  10th  of  June,  1834,  have  decreed  the  erection  of  the  Catholic 
‘  University  at  Louvain,  after  the  suppression  of  the  Government 
‘  University  in  that  town.’  For  this  purpose  they  obtained  from 
the  local  authorities  of  the  town  the  buildings  which  belonged  to 
the  former  university. 

This  account  of  Belgium  is  full  of  lessons  for  ourselves.  Ob¬ 
viously  the  facilities  offered  by  our  own  constitutional  liberty 
are  used  with  the  same  object  in  Ireland  —  and  the  British 
Government  requires  to  be  on  its  guard.  We  have  all  heard 
much  of  the  scheme  of  an  exclusive  Catholic  University  for 
Ireland,  like  that  of  Louvain,  before  which  the  Queen’s  Col¬ 
leges  ai’c.  expected  to  fall.  Maynooth  is  well  enough  as  a 
priestly  seminary,  but  the  Catholic  University  is  the  favourite 
scheme  for  extending  priestly  dominion.  We  learn  from  the 
experience  of  other  countries  that  it  requires  a  clear  head  and 
a  steady  hand  to  give  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  full  liberty 
and  all  their  rights  without  allowing  them  to  trample  on  the 
rights  of  others,  or  resist  the  progress  of  a  free  and  enlightend 
education. 

And  now  we  have  finished  our  analysis  of  this  Report.  How 
far  the  present  system  of  Maynooth  is  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  exclusive  ecclesiastical  influence — how  far  the  college  is  at 
present  harmless  in  this  respect  from  the  glaring  defects  in 
its  system — and  how  far  it  would  be  safe  to  give  it  a  better 
system  without  placing  it  under  the  more  direct  control  of  the 
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State —  are  questions  which  we  must  leave  to  those  who  are 
better  informed  than  ourselves.  What  we  insist  on  is  merely 
this:  that  the  existence  of  the  college  and  its  condition,  its 
capabilities  of  improvement,  and  its  tendencies  for  good  or  evil, 
Avith  the  part  which  it  occupies  in  the  general  policy  of  the 
Koman  Catholic  Church  as  illustrated  by  a  comparison  between 
our  own  and  other  countries  —  are  points  which  no  wise  rulers 
of  Ireland  will  hereafter  venture  to  overlook,  and  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  have  done  good  service  by  the  information  they  have 
collected. 

Before  closing  this  article  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  note 
one  or  two  reflections  not  unnaturally  suggested  to  Protestants 
as  to  their  own  academical  system  from  this  account  of  their 
antagonists’.  When  we  read  of  the  Decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
as  to  seminaries  and  ‘  Petits  Seminaires,’  and  think  of  the  eight 
years’  course  of  Maynooth,  the  contrast  is  somewhat  strange  be¬ 
tween  such  requirements  and  the  twelve  lectures  of  the  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity,  occupying  one  fortnight  in  their  delivery, 
which  open  the  gate  to  Anglican  orders.  A  great  change  in 
this  respect  is  indeed  commencing.  Members  of  the  Church  of 
England  now  allow  that  something  besides  the  light  of  nature, 
and  mixing  in  the  pleasant  three  years’  intercourse  of  under¬ 
graduate  life,  or  even  than  a  good  general  education,  is  required 
to  enable  a  young  man  to  enter  at  once  successfully  on  the  la¬ 
borious  and  responsible  charge  of  a  great  parish.  Men  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  find  that  a  little  pause  is  desirable  between  the 
emulation  of  the  Oxford  schools  or  the  Oxford  boat-races,  and 
the  solemn  step  of  ordination;  and  that  this  pause  may  pro¬ 
fitably  be  employed  in  gaining  some  acquaintance,  under  an 
experienced  clergyman,  as  to  the  best  way  of  stirring  the  con¬ 
science  by  public  and  private  admonition,  or  by  ministering  at 
the  beds  of  the  dying,  consoling  the  bereaved,  and  mould¬ 
ing  by  serious  instruction  the  minds  both  of  old  and  young  in 
Christ’s  flock.  When  men  look  on  our  teeming  cities,  they 
acknowledge  that  the  work  of  Christianising  them  is  not  to 
be  undertaken  lightly,  and  that  a  young  clergyman  will  do 
well  to  seek  all  help  of  advice  and  study  and  self-discipline  be¬ 
fore  he  goes  forth  to  his  sacred  and  arduous  task.  In  this  respect 
it  would  be  presumptuous  to  deny  that  we  have  much  to  learn 
from  the  laborious  training  and  careful  systematic  instruction 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy. 

But  while  they  teach  us  what  to  aim  at,  they  teach  us  also  what 
to  avoid.  The  Church  of  England  will  descend  from  her  high 
vantage-ground,  if,  while  she  appoints  professors  of  pastoral  theo- 
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logy,  and  founds  theological  colleges,  she  ceases  to  maintain 
that  sound  general  training  of  her  future  clergy  in  close  inter¬ 
course  with  their  lay  contemporaries,  which  has  hitherto  been  the 
great  safeguard  against  the  narrowing  tendencies  of  a  profession 
the  more  likely  to  become  exclusive,  as  it  must  be  engrossing, 
from  its  sacred  character.  Who  shall  say  how  much  of  the  real 
strength  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  consists  in  that 
general  liberal  education,  which,  except  in  certain  remote  dis¬ 
tricts,  has  hitherto  been  required  of  them  all  as  indispensable 
for  an  English  gentleman,  and  in  their  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  duties  and  trials,  and  even  the  innocent  pleasures,  of 
the  laity?  Diocesan  colleges,  both  for  our  clergy  and  our  school¬ 
masters,  may  learn  much  as  to  what  they  are  to  avoid  from  the 
history  of  Romish  seminaries.  No  change  will  be  advantageous 
for  the  Church  of  England  or  the  nation,  however  it  may  im¬ 
prove  the  theological  knowledge  and  professional  training  of 
our  clei^y,  which  in  any  degree  either  lowers  the  standard 
of  their  preliminary  general  education,  or  gives  them  a  more 
exclusively  priestly  character,  by  withdrawing  them  in  any  way 
from  that  salutary  influence  which  is  exercised  over  them  by 
their  union  with  their  lay  fellow-citizens,  under  the  control  of 
the  State. 


Art.  VIII.  —  1.  Aide  Memoire  to  the  Military  Sciences.  Framed 
from  Contributions  of  Officers  of  the  different  Services,  and 
edited  by  a  Committee  of  the  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers. 
London:  1846-52. 

2.  A  Treatise  on^Naval  Gunnery.  By  General  Sir  Howard 
Douglas,  Bart.  Fourth  Edition.  London:  1855. 

3.  An  Essay  on  a  Proposed  New  System  of  Fortification,  By 
James  Fergusson,  M.R.I.B.  A.  London:  1849. 

4.  Topographical  Sketches  of  the  Ground  before  Sebastopol,  with 
a  Description  and  Remarks.  By  M.  A.  S.  Biddulph,  Cap¬ 
tain  Royal  Artillery  and  Brevet  Major.  Woolwich:  1855. 

T  N  ordinary  times  it  would  be  almost  hopeless  to  attempt  to 
enlist  the  attention  of  the  general  reader  in  favour  of  a 
subject  so  strictly  professional  as  the  art  of  Fortification  has 
hitherto  been  considered.  Even  among  military  men  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  this  art  is  generally  confined  to  the  small  branch  of 
the  service  especially  charged  with  its  study ;  while  scarcely  any 
civilian  feels  sufficient  interest  to  devote  to  it  the  attention 
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necessary  to  master  its  technicalities,  or  to  penetrate  the  mystery 
in  which  it  seems  involved.  This  apathy  is  now  fast  giving  way 
in  presence  of  the  stirring  events  of  the  present  war.  For  the  first 
time,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  all  the  terrible  inci¬ 
dents  of  a  deadly  struggle  are  daily  recorded  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  those  who  take  no  part  in  the  actual  fight,  and  every  one 
is  more  or  less  interested  to  know  why  it  is  that  certain  events 
have  occurred.  More  than  this,  an  impression  very  generally 
prevails,  that  the  sieges  of  the  present  war  are  not  like  those 
we  read  of  in  former  times,  and  that  either  they  must  have  been 
badly  conducted  on  the  part  of  the  attacking  party,  or  that 
some  new  element  has  crept  into  the  science  of  defence  which 
has  altered  the  former  conditions  of  the  contest.  It  can,  there¬ 
fore,  hardly  be  considered  ill-timed  or  devoid  of  interest,  to 
attempt  to  inquire  how  far  the  unexpected  incidents  of  the 
sieges  of  Silistria,  Bomarsund,  and  Sebastopol  have  arisen  from 
accident  or  mismanagement,  and  how  far  they  are  the  result 
of  modern  discoveries. 

Even  without  the  excitement  of  the  present  hour  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  a  siege  ought  always  to  be  the  most  interesting  incident 
in  a  campaign.  Few  persons  have  access  to  maps  or  plans  suffi¬ 
ciently  detailed  to  enable  them  to  comprehend  all  the  marches 
and  countermarches  which  precede  a  pitched  battle,  and  fewer 
still  have  patience  to  master  all  its  details.  Even  those  who 
take  part  in  the  action  learn  only  afterwards,  and  imperfectly, 
what  has  taken  place.  The  whole  action  is  too  hurried ;  there 
is  so  little  time  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation,  to  correct 
mistakes,  or  to  fight  a  battle  as  it  ought  to  be  fought,  that  the 
interest  is  lost  in  the  mode  of  execution,  and  centred  only  in 
the  result. 

With  a  siege  the  case  is  widely  different.  The  troops  and 
stores  arrive  at  the  determined  spot,  and  take  up  their  positions 
by  slow  degrees.  The  first  parallel  is  deliberately  formed.  The 
approaches  slowly  pushed  forward.  The  artillery,  in  the  mean¬ 
while,  performs  its  predestined  part.  The  whole  process  is 
methodical  to  the  last  degree,  and  can  easily  be  followed  day  by 
day.  Everything  in  a  siege  presents  the  characteristics  of  a 
drama  played  out  on  the  most  majestic  scale,  except  in  one 
important  item  of  dramatic  interest,  —  that,  in  modern  times  at 
least,  there  is  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  result.  We  watch  the 
toils  slowly,  but  surely,  spreading  themselves  around  the  de¬ 
voted  band  whose  task  it  is  to  defend  the  place,  well  knowing 
all  the  time  that  after  a  certain  number  of  days,  and  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  certain  formalities,  they  must  yield  themselves 
prisoners  of  war;  no  glorious  uncertainty,  no  hope  of  victory. 
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cheers  them  in  their  task.  The  somewhat  ambiguous  com¬ 
pliments  of  their  conquerors  on  the  gallantry  of  their  defence 
is  the  one  consolation  they  can  hope  for  when  their  work  is  done. 

If  you  ask  a  military  engineer  why  this  should  be  the  inevi¬ 
table  result  of  every  siege,  he  will  answer  at  once,  ‘  that  since 
‘  the  invention  of  gunpowder  a  suceessful  defence  is  impossible,’ 
and  ‘  that  every  place  must  yield  after  a  certain  number  of  days’ 

*  resistance.’  If  you  object  to  this,  that  the  besieged  may  avail 
themselves  of  the  invention  as  w'ell  as  their  opponents,  the  stereo¬ 
typed  answer  is,  that  the  besiegers,  acting  in  a  larger  circle,  can 
concentrate  on  any  one  part  of  a  fort  such  an  amount  of  power  as 
shall  overwhelm  any  resistance  which  can  be  accumulated  in  so 
confined  a  space  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  resources  of  a  fort  in 
men  and  materiel  are  limited,  while  those  of  the  besiegers  are 
practically  inexhaustible. 

This  last  objection  is  easily  answered :  it  is  by  no  means 
impossible  to  accumulate  in  a  fortified  place  in  time  of  peace 
three  or  four  times  the  number  of  guns  that  could  ever  be 
brought  against  it,  together  with  a  practically  unlimited  amount 
of  ammunition ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  scarcely 
an  instance  in  modern  times  when  a  fortress  has  surrendered 
either  because  its  garrison  was  kilted  out,  or  because  its  stores 
were  exhausted.  Few,  indeed,  are  aware  how  little  deadly 
these  operations  generally  are.  In  one  of  the  last  examples, 
the  siege  of  Antwerp,  in  1833,  though  the  place  was  singularly 
deficient  in  bomb-proof  cover,  the  garrison  had  only  90  killed, 
and  349  wounded,  out  of  a  force  of  4937  men.  With  nine- 
tenths  of  his  garrison  untouched,  the  commandant  could  easily 
have  held  out ;  but  the  scientific  conditions  of  a  siege  had  been 
fulfilled  —  his  walls  were  breached,  his  ditches  bridged,  and  he 
stood,  with  a  slight  advantage  of  ground,  with  an  army  of 
5000  men,  to  resist  a  force  ten  times  as  numerous.  In  fact, 
the  twenty-one  days  such  a  fortress  could  resist  had  expired, 
and  surrender  was  inevitable. 

While  the  former  objection  remains  in  force  it  must  ever  be 
thus.  But  the  question  still  remains,  is  this  an  inherent  con¬ 
dition  in  the  problem  ?  must  it  always  be  possible  to  concentrate 
an  overwhelming  force  on  a  single  point  which  nothing  can 
resist  ?  May  it  not  in  fact  be,  that  some  undetected  error 
lurks  in  the  system,  which,  if  corrected,  may  restore  to  the  art 
of  defence  that  preeminence  it  has  enjoyed  in  all  previous  ages 
of  the  world  ?  The  experience  of  Silistria  and  Sebastopol  would 
seem  to  answer  these  questions  in  favour  of  the  defence.  But 
before  wc  can  ascertain  whether  this  is  the  effect  of  accident 
and  of  personal  incapacity  on  the  part  of  the  besiegers,  or 
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whether  it  is  a  valuable  scientific  result,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
go  back  a  little,  and  try  to  describe  briefly  how  the  present 
system  of  fortification  arose,  and  what  are  its  more  important 
characteristics. 

Before  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  the  art  of  fortification 
was  so  simple  that  any  one  could  understand  it.  If  the  place  to 
be  fortified  were  situated  in  a  plain,  all  that  was  required  was  a 
high  and  strong  wall  and  a  deep  and  broad  ditch,  and  the 
strength  of  the  place  was  in  the  direct  ratio  to  the  strength  of 
the  one  and  the  impassabillty  of  the  other ;  but  it  was  still 
stronger  if  the  wall  were  placed  on  the  edge  of  a  high  cliff,  or  on 
ground  so  steep  that  no  battering  ram  or  ordinary  engine  of  war 
could  reach  it.  Towers  were  used  partly  to  strengthen  the  wall, 
and  partly  to  give  a  flanking  defence  to  the  curtains  between 
them.  This  last  expedient,  however,  was  little  thought  of.  The 
advantage  of  height  was  so  great  where  weapons  were  projected 
by  the  strength  of  men’s  arms,  and  the  security  of  the  upper 
position  was  so  obvious,  as  to  give  immense  advantages  to  the 
art  of  defence  over  that  of  attack. 

The  employment  of  artillery  altered  all  these  conditions.  It 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  besiegers  a  battering  ram  which 
reached  across  the  widest  ditch  and  scaled  the  loftiest  heights, 
and  was  at  the  same  time  of  such  power  that  no  masonry  ever 
put  together  by  man’s  hands  could  long  resist  its  repeated  blows. 

After  a  little  while,  it  was  perceived  that  a  much  lower  wall 
might  be  so  efficiently  flanked  by  the  newly  invented  power  of 
artillery  as  to  be  virtually  more  inaccessible  than  a  much  taller 
wall  without  it,  and  if  the  wall  were  built  up  from  the  bottom  of 
the  ditch  instead  of  on  its  inner  edge  as  formerly,  and  made  so 
broad  that  guns  could  be  mounted  upon  it,  it  was  found  that 
the  masonry  could  not  be  injured  by  the  fire  of  the  besiegers, 
and  that  the  artillery  of  the  fort  was  more  than  a  match  for  that 
in  the  field.  For  a  short  time  the  art  of  defence  regained  its 
original  superiority. 

The  next  move  was  on  the  part  of  the  attack,  and  it  was 
fatal  to  the  art  of  defence.  It  consisted  in  the  invention  of 
the  mode  of  approaching  fortresses  by  sap,  as  it  is  technically 
called.  As  it  is  this  which  gives  to  the  modern  mode  of  attack 
its  undisputed  superiority  over  the  art  of  defence,  its  principles 
must  be  explained  in  order  to  render  the  sequel  intelligible. 
When  first  introduced,  as  now,  it  consisted  in  drawing  a  line 
round  the  front  to  be  attacked ;  this  the  besiegers  dug  out  to  a 
depth  of  about  four  feet,  and  throwing  up  the  earth  gained  from 
this  excavation  on  the  side  towards  the  fort,  they  obtained  a 
covered  road  in  which  they  could  move  about  unseen  by  the 
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garrison  of  the  fort.  From  this  they  advanced  by  similar  roads, 
not  of  course  in  direct  lines,  but  by  zigzags  tacking  up  towards 
the  fort,  only  taking  care  that  the  prolongation  of  every  piece  of 
road  so  constructed  should  fall  outside  of  any  of  the  works  of 
the  fort,  so  that  it  could  not  be  seen  into  or  enfiladed  by  the 
besieged.  By  this  means  they  approached  the  fort  steadily  and 
surely ;  invulnerable  by  its  artillery  or  musketry  till  they 
arrived  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  ditch.  Once  arrived  at  this 
spot  they  constructed  their  masked  batteries,  generally  in  front 
of  one  of  the  bastions  which  from  its  triangular  form  could  not 
reply  by  a  direct  fire,  and  when  these  were  opened  the  victory 
was  nearly  assured. 

This  was  the  case  partly  because  the  masonry  of  the  fort 
being  once  damaged  could  not  be  repaired,  and  if  it  were  breached 
it  laid  the  place  open  and  brought  down  the  parapet  and  guns 
with  it, — partly,  also,  because  the  form  of  the  works  enabled  the 
besiegers  to  choose  positions  where  their  fire  was  greater  than 
the  direct  fire  which  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  them, — and 
also  because,  as  is  always  the  case,  the  besiegers  were  more 
numerous  than  the  besieged,  and  generally  in  early  times  had  a 
more  numerous  and  ])owerful  artillery,  so  that  in  a  fight  across 
a  ditch  the  advantage  was  on  their  side. 

The  first  expedient  introduced  to  remedy  these  defects  was  to 
place  a  work  outside  the  ditch,  originally  called  a  demilune,  now 
known  as  a  ravelin,  which  was  to  take  the  besieger’s  trenches  in 
reverse  before  he  had  settled  himself  before  the  bastion.  The 
effect  has  been  that  the  ravelin  must  be  taken  before  the  bas¬ 
tion,  but  as  operations  are  carried  on  almost  simultaneously 
against  both,  it  hardly  delays  the  fall  of  the  place.  The  re¬ 
sistance  was  further  increased  by  augmenting  the  power  of  the 
flanks  of  the  bastions,  by  flanking  their  faces,  and,  in  short,  by 
procuring  an  overwhelmning  cross  fire  along  every  ditch  and 
in  front  of  every  work. 

For  two  centuries  some  of  the  best  intellects  of  Europe  have 
worked  steadily  towards  perfecting  this  system,  —  colleges 
have  been  founded  in  every  country  for  the  express  purpose  of 
teaching  and  investigating  its  principles,  —  millions  on  millions 
have  been  spent  in  carrying  them  into  effect,  and  the  fate  of 
nations  has  often  depended  on  the  result.  With  all  this  it  will 
be  easily  understood  how  perfect  the  system  has  become.  In¬ 
deed,  no  work  of  human  hands  or  of  human  intellect  is  more 
complete  in  all  its  details;  and  one  can  readily  forgive  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  its  votaries  gloat  over  its  intricate  but 
well-designed  contrivances. 

Its  perfection,  however,  consists  only  in  this,  that  were  an 
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army,  however  numerous  and  well  appointed,  to  attempt  to  take 
a  regularly  fortified  place  by  assault,  they  would  certainly  be 
defeated  and  destroyed  by  a  very  small  body  of  troops  as  a 
garrison.  In  the  annexed  diagram,  for  instance,  the  guns  in  the 


flank  A  completely  sweep  the  ditch  in  front  of  it,  and  those  in  B 
in  like  manner  sweep  the  ditch  in  front  of  the  bastion  AC,  and 
render  the  approach  to  its  face  impossible  till  they  are  silenced. 
At  the  same  time  the  guns  on  the  faces  of  the  bastions  A  C,  and 
B  D  sweep  the  ditches  of  the  ravelin  and  bring  such  a  fire  to 
bear  on  its  parapets,  and  the  ground  in  front  of  the  works,  that 
approach  to  it  is  likewise  impossible  while  they  remain  intact ; 
and  further  still,  the  guns  mounted  in  the  faces  £F  and  fg  of 
the  ravelin  command  the  ground  in  front  of  the  bastions,'  and 
crossfire  with  them  over  the  whole  of  the  ground  in  their  front, 
so  that  there  is  no  spot,  within  a  certain  range  of  the  ramparts, 
which  is  not  protected  by  such  a  fire  as  to  render  all  approach 
impossible  except  by  the  covered  ways  procured  by  sapping. 
But  engineers  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  it  is  not  by  assault, 
but  by  sap,  that  places  are  attacked ;  and  while  wasting  all  their 
ingenuity  in  provitling  against  a  danger  that  never  occurs,  they 
have  not  provided  against  the  peril  which  is  always  present. 

By  a  reference  to  a  second  diagram  it  will  be  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand  why  this  should  be  always  the  case.  As  soon  as  the 
enemy  has  established  his  first  parallel  in  front  of  the  bastion  x, 
by  which  he  proposes  entering  the  fort,  he  establishes  four 
batteries  a',  b',  c',  d',  on  the  prolongation  of  the  faces  A  and  D 
of  the  ravelins  that  defend  the  approach  to  it,  and  the  faces  CB 
of  the  bastion  itself.  These  consist  of  three  or  four  guns  each, 
and  if  aided  by  two  or  three  mortars,  they  are  always  able  in 
twenty-four,  or  at  the  utmost  in  forty-eight,  hours  after  they  are 
opened,  to  cripple,  if  they  do  not  entirely  silence,  the  fire  of 
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these  fronts.  If  the  besieger  has  any  reason  to  dread  the  fire 
of  the  collateral  fronts  ef,  he  either  must  place  batteries  on  their 
prolongations,  or  he  may  content  himself  by  simply  protecting  his 


batteries  by  mounds  of  earth  as  at  e'  f'.  While  this  is  going 
on  the  sap  steadily  advances  between  the  lines  of  fire  as  at 
M,  N,  o,  and  long  before  it  can  reach  the  foot  of  the  glacis  the 
fire  of  the  fort  is  entirely  annihilated. 

It  is  not  because  a  fort  cannot  mount  a  sufficiency  of  guns  to 
reply  to  this  fire  that  this  so  invariably  happens.  A  modern 
front  of  fortification  can  mount  200  guns,  and  with  the  collateral 
faces  400  guns  could  be  mounted  on  the  lines  attacked.  But  it 
is  because  these  guns  are  so  jjlaced  that,  to  use  the  words  of 
Sir  John  Jones,  ‘  Three  guns  firing  d  ricochet  from  any  con- 
‘  venient  point  on  the  prolongation  of  a  face  or  other  line,  with- 
*  out  traverses,  will  dismount  any  number  of  guns,  say  ten  or 
‘  twelve,  that  may  be  mounted  upon  it ;  or  if  the  line  be 
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*  traversed,  it  will  only  require  the  aid  of  shells  from  two  or 
‘  three  mortars  to  ensure  the  same  effect.’*  The  inevitable 
result  is,  that  when  the  besieger  reaches  the  edge  of  the  ditch, 
the  position  of  affairs  is  simply  this :  —  on  one  side  we  have  a 
large  body  of  troops,  with  a  powerful  untouched  artillery,  on 
the  other  a  small  body  of  men  without  a  single  serviceable  gun, 
and  who  can  only  fight  with  muskets  from  behind  parapets, 
which  are  swept  by  the  enfilading  fire  of  the  besiegers.  The 
result  cannot  be  for  one  moment  doubtful. 

This  power  of  a  small  number  of  guns  in  the  field  to  destroy 
a  large  number  in  the  fort  is  so  much  the  key  to  the  whole 
mystery,  that  it  may  be  worth  while  trying  to  explain  it  a  little 
more  clearly. 

Supposing  a  general  commanding  10,000  men  drew  them  up 
in  battle-array  in  the  following  form :  — 


B  B  B 


A  A  A  A 


He  might  argue  that  if  the  enemy  attemj)ted  to  penetrate  to 
A  A  he  would  overwhelm  him  by  his  cross  fire,  and  even  if  he 
attacked  bb  he  could  bring  nearly  twice  as  heavy  a  cross  fire  to 
hear  on  him  as  he  could  if  drawn  up  in  a  straight  line.  It  would 
not  require,  however,  that  the  opposing  general  should  be  a 
genius  to  perceive  that  there  was  a  point  where  this  diagonal 
fire  would  not  reach  him,  but  where  his  direct  fire  would  tell 
with  fatal  effect,  and  if  he  halted  there  with  a  small  body  of 
troops  he  might  shoot  down  the  large  body  .and  then  advance  in 
safety.  Or  if  he  had  artillery,  and  placed  it  in  the  prolongation 
of  the  lines,  he  might  mow  down  whole  ranks  at  a  single  dis¬ 
charge,  while  the  enemy’s  fire  would  either  pass  through  his  line 
or  could  kill  only  one  man  at  a  time. 

This  may  appear  a  ridiculous  illustration,  but  it  is  precisely 
what  happens  in  every  siege.  Enormous  expense  is  incurred  to 
place  guns  so  that  they  shall  sweep  a  certain  portion  of  ground 
with  an  overwhelming  cross  fire,  but  long  before  the  enemy 
comes  there  he  knocks  all  these  guns  over  and  then  advances  in 
perfect  safety. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  any  man  not  educated  under  an 
exclusive  theoretical  system,  would  perceive  at  once  that  the 
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same  inventions  Tvhich  are  so  successful  for  attack  might  be 
made  equally  useful  for  defence;  and  that  it  only  requires 
that  the  engineer  who  designs  a  fort  should  take  a  leaf  out  of 
the  book  of  those  who  are  to  attack  it,  in  order  to  turn  the 
tables  against  them. 

Having  admitted  that  three  guns  in  the  field  are  equal  to 
twelve  iir  the  fort,  and  that  this  superiority  of  fire  is  the  principal 
cause  of  the  success  of  all  sieges,  the  problem  is  to  place  three 
guns  somewhere  about  the  works,  where  they  may  fight  on 
equal  terms  with  those  in  the  field.  The  engineer  of  the  fort 
knows  beforehand  exactly  where  the  besieger  must  place  his 
battery,  and  may  guess  its  form  and  dimensions;  all  he  has 
to  do  therefore  is  to  construct  one  precisely  similar,  either  at 
the  foot  of  the  glacis  or  somewhere  upon  his  own  works;  in 
either  case  the  enemy  must  double  his  armament  or  he  will  be 
beaten. 

But  even  this  is  not  all  the  truth.  For  turning  again  to  Sir 
John  Jones,  we  find  that  ‘  In  those  cases  where  the  ordnance 
‘  of  the  place  must  be  silenced  by  direct  fire  from  the  besieger’s 

*  trenches,  such  fire,  to  be  effectual,  ought  to  be  at  least  equal 
‘  in  weight  and  quantity  to  that  it  is  intended  to  silence ;  ’  and, 
further,  ‘  when  ordnance  can  be  procured,  double  the  amount  of 

*  that  to  be  silenced  by  direct  fire  should  be  brought  into  the 
‘  trenches.’* 

In  other  words,  if  the  guns  of  a  fort  are  placed  so  as  to  meet 
those  of  the  attack  face  to  face,  and  on  equal  terms,  they  are 
at  least  equal,  and  practically  are  superior  to  those  in  the  field, 
so  that  instead  of  50  guns  being  able  to  silence  400,  as  they 
can  on  the  bastion  system,  w’ith  this  slight  alteration  it  would 
require  at  least  an  equal  number  to  accomplish  the  object,  and 
practically  it  could  hardly  be  effected  with  less  than  600  or  800 
guns  in  the  siege  train. 

Simple  as  this  solution  of  the  problem  may  appear,  it  never 
has  been  acted  upon  till  the  siege  of  Sebastopol ;  and  though  the 
facts  have  been  known  and  admitted  for  more  than  a  century, 
such  are  the  effects  of  education  and  system  that  it  never  occurred 
to  any  engineer  officer  to  try  the  experiment. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  century,  a  cavalry  officer,  the  Marquis 
De  Montalembert,  saw  where  the  diflficulty  lay,  and  with  all 
the  brillbncy  of  genius  grasped  at  the  remedy.  His  proposal 
was  to  erect  immense  casemated  batteries  in  two  or  three  stories 
facing  the  front  whence  he  knew  the  attack  must  proceed,  and  he 
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thus  expected  to  obtain  such  a  superiority  of  fire  as,  he  boasted, 

*  would  pulverise  the  first  parallel.’ 

In  theory  his  system  was  perfect,  but  in  carrying  it  prac¬ 
tically  into  effect  he  overlooked  one  of  the  first  lessons  which 
engineers  had  been  taught  on  the  first  introduction  of  artillery, 
which  was,  that  no  masonry  can  withstand  its  effects.  His 
opponents  were  not  long  in  pointing  out  that  it  was  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  place  the  guns  of  the  attack  in  embrasures,  so  as  to  be 
seen  from  the  fort ;  it  sufficed  to  place  them  behind  a  mound  of 
earth,  over  which  they  could  fire  at  a  low  angle,  the  shot  still 
retained  sufficient  force  to  destroy  the  masonry,  while  the  gar¬ 
rison  could  not  even  know  where  the  guns  were  placed. 

This  objection  was  considered  so  fatal,  that  his  system  has 
never  been  adopted  in  his  own  country.  The  Germans,  how¬ 
ever,  are  so  fully  aware  of  the  defects  of  the  bastion  system, 
that  they  generally  have  tried  to  adapt  that  of  Montalembert  to 
these  purposes ;  and  have  produced  a  style,  better,  perhaps,  than 
that  of  Vauban,  but  still  far  from  perfection. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  out  of  place  to  attempt  any  detailed 
description  of  the  various  systems  of  fortification  which  have 
been  proposed.  But  the  following  short  table  gives,  with  great 
clearness,  the  relative  value  of  the  principal  systems.  It  is  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  Aide  Memoire,  published  in  1850,  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  principal  engineer  officers  in  the  British  service, 
and  is  entitled  ‘  Table  of  the  Comparative  Value  of  Systems  for 
‘  a  Front  of  Fortification  of  400  yards  — 
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draw  of  their  art,  and  it  amounts  to  this — that  the  utmost 
stretch  to  which  their  imagination  can  rise  is,  that  a  fort  costing 
100,000/.  for  fronts  of  400  yards,  may  resist  an  attack  for  thirty- 
six  days,  w’hile  they  admit  that,  in  practice,  they  have  never 
reached  this  imaginary  perfection.* 

Since  the  peace  but  little  has  been  done  to  alter  this  state  of 
matters;  but  recently  a  civilian,  Mr.  James  Fergusson,  has 
stepped  into  the  arena  with  certain  propositions,  by  which  he 
claims  the  merit  of  restoring  to  the  art  of  defence  its  ancient 
superiority  over  the  art  of  attack.  In  principle  Mr.  Fer¬ 
gusson  adopts  almost  literally  the  ideas  of  Montalembert,  but 
in  putting  them  into  practice  he  avoids  entirely  the  use  of 
masonry,  and  proposes  instead,  to  throw  up  an  immense  mound 
of  earth,  and  to  place  on  this  his  guns  in  terraces,  each 
rising  in  steps  above  and  behind  the  other.  The  form  of  the 
rampart  in  plan  he  considers  immaterial ;  the  one  point  being 
that  the  fort  shall  be  able  to  biing  to  bear,  on  every  point, 
a  greater  amount  of  fire  than  can  be  directed  from  that  point 
upon  the  fort.  This  Avould  enable  equal  armies  to  contend  on 
equal  terms ;  but  to  enable  a  small  garrison  to  resist  a  large 
force,  it  is  indispensable  that  some  obstacle  should  be  placed 
between  the  fort  and  the  attacking  party,  which  cannot  be 
knocked  down  or  passed  over  till  the  fire  of  the  fort  is  subdued. 
This,  it  is  contended,  can  be  easily  accomplished  in  this  system 
either  by  the  introduction  of  wet  ditches  where  w'ater  can  be 
obtained,  or  when  this  expedient  is  not  available,  the  immense 


*  It  is,  pcriiaps,  wortliy  of  remark,  as  illustrative  of  the  state 
into  which  this  art  has  fallen,  that  the  great  Napoleon,  though 
educated  as  an  engineer  and  artillery  officer,  did  not  throughout 
his  whole  career  offer  even  a  suggestion  for  its  improvement:  he 
who  revolutionised  the  art  of  war  in  almost  every  other  respect,  has 
left  the  art  of  fortification  where  he  found  it. 

"When  almost  all  the  strong  places  of  Europe  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  French,  he  instructed  the  celebrated  Carnot  to  write  his  well- 
known  treatise  ‘  Sur  la  Defense  des  Places  Fortes,’  the  object 
of  which  was  to  p«?rsuade  the  French  commandants  of  those 
places  that  they  might  defend  successfully  what  they  had  taken  so 
easily.  Although  the  existence  of  the  empire  depended  upon  it,  he 
had  nothing  but  abstract  reasonings  to  offer,  and  the  common  sense 
of  the  soldiers  told  them  that  it  was  useless ;  the  consequence 
was,  that  the  possession  of  all  those  places,  on  the  fortification  of 
which  so  much  thought  and  money  had  been  spent,  did  not  retard  the 
advance  of  the  Allies  for  a  single  day  in  the  campaigns  of  1814  and 
1815,  nor  delay  the  catastrophe  for  a  single  hour,  and  the  war  ended 
w'ith  an  impression  of  the  worthlessness  of  all  fortifications  which 
has  only  diminished  within  the  last  few  years. 
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mass  of  earth  required  for  the  great  mound  renders  a  ditch  neces¬ 
sarily  so  deep  and  wide,  that  it  is  easy  to  place  in  it  revetments 
higher  than  those  ordinarily  used,  and  more  perfectly  flanked ; 
so  that  the  system  is  safer  from  assault  by  a  coup  de  main,  than 
the  older  forms  of  forts ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  these  walls  can 
neither  be  seen  nor  destroyed  till  the  fire  of  the  place  is  silenced. 
A  last  advantage  which  Mr.  Fergusson  claims  for  his  proposals 
is,  that  they  would  never  cost  half  so  much  as  the  old  system, 
and,  generally,  not  one-tenth. 

As  might  be  e.\pected  from  the  quarter  from  which  they  pro¬ 
ceed,  these  proposals  have  met  with  very  little  favour  among 
engineer  officers.  But  the  present  war  having  turned  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  all  men  towards  this  important  art,  it  will  soon  cease  to 
be  the  exclusive  property  of  a  class,  and  every  proposal,  from 
whatever  quarter  it  may  proceed,  must  receive  that  amount  of 
consideration  to  which,  on  examination  of  its  merits,  it  is  fairly 
entitled. 

Were  it  a  mere  question  of  abstract  reasoning,  civilians 
might  be  long  before  they  would  be  able  to  pass  a  competent 
opinion  on  such  a  subject ;  but  actual  experience  is  now  daily 
forcing  such  startling  facts  on  our  attention,  that  it  only  requires 
a  slight  commentary  to  render  their  interpretation  palpable  to 
even  the  most  unscientific.  Let  us  therefore  now  turn  from 
these  theoretical  deductions,  and  see  what  light  the  actual  inci¬ 
dents  of  this  war  throw  on  the  mooted  questions  involved  in  the 
art  of  Fortification. 

Hitherto  the  war  has  been  singularly  deficient  in  those  great 
strategical  operations  whicl>  have  usually  characterised  the  cam¬ 
paigns  of  modern  times.  Only  one  battle  —  that  on  the  Alma 
— can  be  said  to  have  been  deliberately  fought  in  the  open  field, 
for  that  at  Inkermann  wjvs  a  surprise,  and  Balaklava  a  mistake. 
But,  though  so  little  is  consequently  to  be  learnt  in  this  respect, 
tiie  sieges  of  Silistria,  of  Bomarsuud,  and  of  Sebastopol  are 
nearly  as  important  as  any  that  ever  characterised  a  single  cam¬ 
paign,  and  more  instructive  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  than  any 
siege  in  recent  wars.  Even  the  battle  of  Oltcnitza,  which  was 
the  first  fight  that  took  place  on  the  Danube,  was  fought  as 
much  with  the  spade  as  with  the  musket,  and  showed  how 
important  to  raw  troops  even  the  slightest  breastwork  is,  when 
they  are  called  upon  to  resist  the  disciplined  masses  of  a  regular 
army.  On  the  3rd  of  November,  1853,  Omar  Pacha  unexpectedly 
threw  a  small  body  of  troops  across  the  Danube,  opposite  Tur- 
ketai,  where  they  commenced  immediately  entrenching  them¬ 
selves,  and  before  the  Russians  could  attack  them  in  force,  they 
had  secured  their  position,  and  being  supported  by  guns  judi- 
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ciously  placed  on  an  island  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
they  supported  the  attacks  of  the  Russians  on  three  successive 
days,  and  finally  drove  them  back  with  immense  loss,  both  in 
men  and  reputation.  For  the  first  time  the  Turks  convinced 
themselves  and  Europe  that  they  could  face  their  dreaded  foes ; 
though,  had  they  neglected  to  fortify  themselves,  it  is  almost 
needless  to  add  that  the  result  must  have  been  different. 

During  the  winter  which  succeeded  this  battle,  a  large  body 
of  Turks  w’ere  actively  engaged  in  fortifying  themselves  at  Kala- 
fat  on  their  extreme  left ;  and  although  the  place  never  was 
seriously  attacked  by  the  Russians,  all  the  strategical  advan¬ 
tages  were  gained  which  could  be  looked  for  from  such  an  ope¬ 
ration.  The  place  was  made  so  strong  and  so  important  that  the 
Russians  did  not  dare  to  cross  the  Danube  leaving  it  in  their 
rear,  and  it  afforded  a  safe  and  convenient  point  d'appui,  from 
which  the  Turks  could  sally,  and  from  which  they  did  advance 
and  fought  the  battle  of  Citate  with  their  rear  i)erfectly  secured, 
and  with  further  means  of  offence  in  store,  had  not  the  retreat 
of  the  Russians  rendered  them  unnecessary. 

These  were  mere  strategical  operations.  The  first  really  im¬ 
portant  siege  which  was  undertaken  was  that  of  Silistria,  and 
this  was  so  important,  not  only  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  hut 
from  its  bearing  on  the  results  of  the  campaign,  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  describe  it  somewhat  in  detail. 

The  town  itself  stands  on  a  low  piece  of  land,  projecting  into 
the  river  on  its  right  bank,  at  a  spot  where  it  is  between  500 
and  600  yards  in  width.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  bastioned 
enceinte,  forming  a  semicircle  towards  the  country  of  about  1300 
yards  diameter ;  beyond  this  the  country  begins  to  rise  at  a 
distance  of  from  500  to  800  yards  from  the  w’alls,  and  the  town 
is  completely  commanded  by  the  heights  at  a  distance  of  about 
1000  yards  from  the  place.  The  inconvenience  of  these  heights 
being  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy  was  severely  felt  in  the 
former  siege  in  1829,  when  the  place  most  gallantly  resisted 
for  thirty-five  days,  after  the  first  parallel  was  opened.  To 
avoid  this  danger  in  future  these  heights  have  all  been  crowned 
by  detached  earth-works,  against  w’hich  the  whole  force  of  the 
enemy  w'as  in  this  instance  directed ;  the  enceinte,  which  re¬ 
mained  nearly  as  it  was  in  the  former  siege,  never  having  been 
seriously  attacked. 

Three  of  these  works  were  arranged  parallel  to  the  river 
below  the  town.  The  first,  or  Jermen  Tabia,  was  close  to  the  sub¬ 
urbs;  the  next, or  Yelandi  Tabia,  about  1000  yards  in  advance; 
and  still  further  down  the  river  on  the  same  ridge  as  the  last, 
stood  the  celebrated  Arab  Tabia,  1300  yards  from  the  Yelandi, 
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and  about  the  same  distance  from  the  Ordou  Tabla,  which  was  its 
nearest  support  inland.  A  trench  or  covered  way  connected  it 
with  the  Yelandi  in  its  rear,  and  behind  the  trench  was  a  ravine, 
in  which  the  principal  part  of  the  garrison  found  shelter  during 
the  siege.  The  Arab  Tabia  itself  may  be  described  as  a  field¬ 
work,  consisting  of  three  sides  of  a  square,  the  front  and  left 
side  being  about  100  yards  each;  the  right  side  towards  the 
ravine  stretched  about  50  yards  towards  the  rear,  when  it  was 
broken  by  a  fiank  at  right  angles  to  its  face.  The  parapet  was 
of  about  the  ordinary  dimensions,  and  the  ditch  ten  feet  wide  and 
as  many  in  depth ;  but  owing  to  the  soil  being  a  hard  tenacious 
clay,  the  slope  of  the  face  was  steeper  than  can  be  usually 
constructed,  rendering  the  work  more  difficult  to  carry  by 
assault  than  field-works  of  the  ordinary  construction.  This 
work  was  armed  with  seven  small  guns,  and  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  siege  possessed  a  garrison  of  3170  men. 

The  Russians  advanced  against  these  works  on  the  15th  of 
May,  and  opened  their  first  parallel  from  the  river  to  the  Arab 
Tabia  on  the  19th.  From  this  time  they  continued  to  establish 
batteries  against  the  Arab  and  Yelandi  Tabias,  and  to  push 
forward  their  approaches  parallel  with  the  river  towards  the 
town,  till  the  24th,  when  they  attempted  to  carry  the  Arab 
Tabia  by  assault,  but  as  the  work  had  hardly  been  injured  by 
their  fire,  and  the  garrison  was  still  fresh,  this  attack  was  easily 
defeated. 

The  next,  and  by  far  the  most  serious  attack,  was  made  at 
midnight  on  the  28th,  when  the  garrison  being  taken  by  sur¬ 
prise,  the  enemy  were  almost  within  the  works  before  they  were 
perceived,  and  it  was  only  by  the  most  extraordinary  exertions 
on  the  part  of  the  Turks  that  they  were  ultimately  repulsed. 

From  this  time  the  Russians,  finding  they  could  not  carry  the 
place  by  assault,  and  that  the  fire  of  their  artillery  could  make 
but  little  impression  on  its  defences,  had  recourse  to  mining  as 
the  only  feasible  means  of  effecting  a  practicable  breach.  Four 
separate  mines  were  driven  under  the  parapets,  and  succes¬ 
sively  exploded ;  and  after  each  explosion  an  assault,  more  or  less 
vigorous,  was  attempted,  but  without  success ;  for  though  the 
besiegers  succeeded  in  destroying  entirely  the  original  line  of 
works  at  the  angle  at  which  the  attack  was  made,  this  did  not 
enable  them  to  enter  the  place.  The  Turks  did  not  attempt 
countermining,  but  they  listened  attentively  to  the  progress  of 
the  Russian  miners,  and  long  before  a  lodgment  below  the 
rampart  had  been  effeeted  by  them,  the  garrison  had  cut  oflf  the 
point  attacked  by  a  second  and  a  third  letrenchment,  and  had 
withdrawn  their  guns  and  mounted  them  on  this  new  rampart 
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in  such  a  manner  as  to  command  the  breach  when  it  should  be 
made  by  the  explosion  of  the  mine. 

After  the  visit  of  Colonel  Simmons,  on  the  8th  of  June,  the 
besieged  commenced  the  construction  of  a  formidable  redoubt  on 
the  gorge  of  the  works,  which,  had  it  been  completed,  would 
have  commanded  all  the  works  already  constructed,  so  as  to 
render  a  lodgment  in  them  almost  imptissible,  and  would  have 
been  in  itself  as  difficult  to  take  as  the  original  work.  So  that 
the  means  of  defence  possessed  by  the  garrison  tvere  far  from 
being  exhausted  when  the  siege  was  raised  on  the  22nd  of  June. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  success  of  this  extraordinary 
defence  was  in  a  great  measure  to  be  attributed  to  the  wonderful 
pertinacity  with  which  the  Turks,  when  properly  handled,  light 
behind  breastworks  of  any  sort;  and  to  the  heroism  and  skill  of  the 
two  Englishmen  who  so  nobly  assisted  them.  But  as  the  Russians 
never  fairly  penetrated  into  the  work,  nor  effected  a  lodgment 
w'itltin  its  lines,  other  troops  might  have  held  out  as  long,  and 
we  must  look  to  some  other  circumstance  to  account  lor  the 
duration  of  the  defence.  It  will  probably  be  found  to  lie  in 
the  fact  that  from  the  first  it  was  an  att’air  of  j)arallel8,  the 
besieged  w'orking  backwards  as  the  enemy  advanced ;  and  with 
a  sufficient  number  of  men  they  might  have  continued  to  work 
backwards  along  the  ridge  over  the  whole  1300  yards  which 
separated  them  from  their  support.  Had  no  interior  retrench¬ 
ments  been  made,  the  Russians  might  easily  have  carried  the 
lines  on  several  occasions ;  but  nothing  renders  such  an  opera¬ 
tion  so  difficult  as  a  second  line,  behind  which  the  garrison  can 
retreat  under  the  fire  of  fresh  troops  posted  there ;  and  nothing 
is  so  disheartening  to  the  attacking  party  as  to  find  they  have  to 
begin  their  work  again  against  fresh  defences  they  have  never 
seen  before,  and  whose  nature  they  have  no  time  to  examine. 

The  principles  on  which  this  defence  was  conducted  are,  in 
fact,  those  hitherto  consecrated  to  the  attack  ;  and  it  will  be  ever 
memorable  in  the  history  of  modern  sieges  as  the  first  instance 
in  which  they  were  fairly  applied  to  the  opjKJsite  purjxjse. 

Though  this  defeat  must  have  been  most  mortifying  to  the 
Russians,  they  had  sagacity  enough  to  perceive  the  full  sig- 
nificiince  of  the  lesson  so  rudely  taught  them ;  and  when  the 
same  troops  who  were  defeated  here,  were  called  upon  shortly 
afterwards  to  defend  Sebastopol,  they  used  the  same  expedient 
of  earth-work  parallels,  and  throwing  aside  all  the  antiquated 
prejudices  of  the  schools,  they  have  made  a  resistance  quite 
as  extraordinary  as  that  of  the  Arab  Tabla. 

Before  proceeding  to  speak  of  the  siege  of  Selwistopol  it  will 
be  indispensable  to  describe  briefly  that  of  Bomarsund,  which 
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forms  so  singular  a  contrast  to  the  other  two,  and  affords  as 
conclusive  an  argument  against  the  use  of  masonry  as  these  two 
cases  furnish  in  favour  of  earth-works. 

The  principal  work  at  Bomarsund  was  a  great  casemated 
battery,  of  semicircular  form,  placed  close  to  the  water’s  edge, 
and  carrying  about  eighty  guns  in  two  tiers,  the  one  above  the 
other,  so  as  to  sweep  tlie  roadstead.  Its  rear  was  also  casemated, 
and  defended  by  a  large  tower,  or  projection,  in  the  centre. 
It  was  intended  to  surround  this  fort  by  a  circle  of  smaller 
works,  placed  at  a  distance  of  about  1000  yards  from  it.  Three 
of  these  were  complete,  and  consisted  each  of  a  circular  tower 
of  masonry  about  140  feet  in  diameter,  and  two  stories  in  height, 
and  having  fourteen  casemates  for  large  guns  in  each  story. 
A  fourth  tower,  which  would  have  completed  the  circle,  was 
only  commenced,  and  two  strong  barracks,  which  would  have 
flanked  this  last  tower,  were  only  raised  a  few  feet  above  the 
ground  when  the  siege  commenced.  The  whole  of  these  forts 
were  executed  almost  literally  from  designs  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  Montalembert,  and  the  whole  place  was  fortified  more 
exactly  according  to  his  principles  than,  perhaps,  any  other  place 
in  Europe,  so  that  a  better  opportunity  could  not  be  aftbrded 
for  testing  the  value  of  his  principles. 

On  the  21st  of  June  an  attack  was  made  on  the  place  by  three 
English  frigates ;  and  although  they  are  reported  to  have  done 
considerable  damage  to  the  works,  and  to  have  sustained  none 
themselves  besides  having  only  three  men  w’ounded,  they  did 
not  persevere  in  the  attack.  They  hauled  off,  and  reported  — 
as  far,  at  least,  as  we  can  judge  from  the  result — that  the  place 
was  impregnable  by  ships.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that 
10,000  men  were  sent  for  from  France,  with  artillery,  and  all 
the  appliances  requisite  for  an  important  siege,  and  the  attack 
delayed  till  August.  On  the  8  th  of  that  month  the  main  body 
of  troops  was  landed  a  short  distance  south  of  the  fort,  and  im¬ 
mediately  proceeded  to  take  up  the  position  required  for  their 
batteries.  On  the  13th  the  French  were  enabled  to  open  their 
fire  against  the  western  round  tower  from  a  battery  of  four  field 
pieces — sixteen  pounders  —  and  four  small  brass  mortars.  By 
the  evening  the  place  was  untenable,  and  the  Governor  hung 
out  the  white  flag,  but  being  unable  to  arrange  terms  satis¬ 
factory  to  both  parties,  it  remained  in  possession  of  the  Russians 
that  night,  but  w'as  occupied  the  next  morning  by  the  French, 
who  made  prisoners  of  a  small  part  of  the  garrison  remaining 
in  the  place. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  the  English  opened  their  fire 
against  the  northern  round  tower,  at  a  distance  of  about  800 
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yards,  from  a  battery  of  three  32-pounder  ship  guns,  and  before 
evening,  made  such  a  breach  in  the  place  as  to  render  it  utterly 
untenable ;  in  a  few  hours  more  it  might  have  been  levelled  to  the 
ground.  In  the  meanwhile  Captain  Pelham  and  twenty  sailors 
of  his  crew  were  besieging  the  large  fort  with  a  large  10-inch 
gun  he  had  landed  from  his  ship,  the  Blenheim  ;  and  if  he  had 
continued  for  a  short  time  longer,  would  have  effected  a  prac¬ 
ticable  breach  in  it,  and  probably  without  a  single  man  being 
hurt.  But  by  this  time  the  French  and  English  had  completed 
the  reduction  of  the  outworks  which  commanded  the  approaches 
to  the  place,  and  their  batteries  were  nearly  ready  to  open  on  the 
principal  work,  when  the  Governor,  seeing  that  all  resistance 
was  hopeless,  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  2200  men  who  re¬ 
mained  of  the  garrison  were  made  prisoners  of  war. 

The  men  actually  employed  in  these  operations  were  100 
artillerymen  and  500  riflemen  by  the  French,  and  180  sailors  to 
work  the  guns,  and  200  marines  by  the  English,  —  altogether 
under  1000  men.  The  English  had  2  killed  and  6  wounded, 
the  French  about  twice  that  number,  leaving  out  of  account 
those  killed  by  mistake  by  their  own  comrades.  The  whole 
experience  of  the  siege  proves,  that  had  a  land  attack  been  deter¬ 
mined  on  in  June,  the  marines  of  the  fleet,  who  were  not  less 
than  6000  in  number,  were  more  than  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
With  a  garrison  of  less  than  2500  men  dispersed  in  four  works, 
not  more  than  1000  could  possibly  have  been  detached  at  any 
time  to  interrupt  a  landing,  or  to  attempt  a  sortie ;  and  with  a 
guard  to  cover  them,  half-a-dozen  guns,  and  a  few  blue-jackets 
to  work  them,  would  have  laid  the  whole  of  the  masonry  in  ruins 
in  a  very  short  time ;  while  the  immense  fleet  present  on  the 
occasion  would  have  prevented  any  succours  reaching  the  island, 
and  kept  in  check  the  sparse  and  peaceful  inhabitants,  supposing 
they  had  been  inclined  to  assist  the  llussians,  which  was  the  last 
thing  they  thought  of. 

In  the  discussion  which  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  last,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  regarding  the  propositions 
of  Montalembert,  it  was  proved  to  demonstration  that  masonry 
was  the  most  unfit  material  that  could  be  chosen  for  fortifi¬ 
cations  ;  that  casemates  must  soon  become  untenable,  and  that 
the  whole  system  was  a  mistake.  Yet,  half  a  century  after¬ 
wards,  we  find  Russia  spending  immense  sums  in  erecting 
model  forts  d  la  Montalembert.  We  find  the  most  powerful 
fleet  England  ever  equipped  declining  a  contest  with  this  im¬ 
posing  sham,  and  even  the  French  sending  10,000  men  and 
all  the  appliances  of  a  great  siege,  merely  to  knock  down  some 
walls  which  fell  before  them  as  if  they  had  been  of  pasteboard. 
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After  the  place  had  surrendered,  the  Edinburgh,  commanded 
by  Admiral  Chads,  went  in  to  try  the  effect  of  her  guns  on  the 
masonry  of  the  principal  fort.  Tlie  details  of  this  experiment 
have  not  yet  been  published  in  an  official  form,  but  as  far  as 
can  be  gathered  from  what  has  appeared  in  print,  they  present 
no  greater  novelty  than  the  other  results  of  this  siege.  Within 
the  distance  of  500  yards  the  effect  of  her  fire  seems  to  have 
been  most  formidable  ;  beyond  that  distance,  to  have  decreased 
in  effect  in  something  like  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  square  of 
distance.  This  result  seems  due  to  two  elements  being  com¬ 
bined  to  produce  it ;  first,  the  diminished  velocity  and  force  of 
impact  in  the  ball ;  the  other,  the  difiBculty  of  hitting  the  mark 
at  the  greater  distance. 

On  comparing  this  siege  with  that  of  Silistria,  we  find  the 
results  so  widely  different  as  to  shake  our  faith  entirely  in  a 
science  which  could  produce  effects  so  strangely  opposite.  In 
the  one  instance,  we  find  a  miserable  earth-work,  which,  with  all 
its  material  and  the  ground  it  stood  upon,  could  not  have  cost 
1000/.,  resisting  for  thirty-two  days  an  army  ten  times  more 
numerous  than  its  garrison,  and  from  before  which  they  were 
ultimately  beaten  oti‘  with  great  slaughter.  In  the  other  case,  a 
great  fortress,  which  could  not  have  cost  less  than  200,000/.,  falls 
ingloriousiy  before  a  body  of  men  only  half  as  numerous  as  its 
garrison,  in  about  the  same  number  of  hours !  and  this,  not  be¬ 
cause  there  was  anything  new  or  unexpected  in  the  mode  of 
carrying  on  these  sieges  —  for  everything  happened  as  it  had 
always  happened  before — but  simply  because  the  art  Avas  at  a 
dead  lock,  and  no  one  knew  what  was  right  and  what  was 
wrong.  If  any  service  was  prepared  for  these  results,  it  ought 
to  have  been  our  own,  for  they  knew  well  that  the  Castle  of 
Burgos,  which  was  a  mere  earth-work  like  the  Arab  Tabia, 
Avith  a  garrison  of  only  2000  men,  defeated  as  fine  an  English 
army  as  ever  took  the  field ;  Avhile  the  regular  fortifications  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  of  Badajoz,  and  San  Sebastian  fell  inevitably 
before  the  attack  of  the  same  men. 

The  result  of  all  this  experience  on  our  engineers  has  been, 
that  after  the  siege  of  Silistria  was  ntised,  and  Bomarsund  had 
fallen,  they  came  to  Parliament  for  increased  estimates  to  erect 
masonry  toAvers  d  la  Bomarsund  along  our  coasts,  choosing 
especially  places  Avhere  the  water  Avas  deepest  close  in  shore, 
and  Avhere  they  Avere  most  completely  commanded  from  the  high 
lands  behind ;  and,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  passed  these  estimates  without  asking  a  single  question. 

So  rapid  has  been  the  course  of  events,  that  the  importance 
of  these  sieges  is  overlooked,  and  their  memory  lost  in  the  all- 
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absorbing  interest  which  now  attaches  to  the  siege  of  Sebas¬ 
topol.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at ;  for  whetlier  we  regard 
it  in  a  political  point  of  view,  or  merely  for  the  scientific  results 
that  have  already  been  obtained,  it  is  unsurpassed  in  interest 
by  any  siege  in  modern  times. 

The  two  technical  questions  which  immediately  present  them¬ 
selves,  are  not  even  now  easy  of  solution.  Should  the  attack 
have  been  made  on  the  north  or  on  the  south  side  of  the  town? 
or  should  an  assault  have  been  attempted  when  the  Allies  first 
apj)eared  before  the  place? 

Before  attempting  to  answer  either  of  these  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  look  at  the  position  of  the  place  a  little  more  in  detail, 
and  to  study  the  defences  of  the  place  from  the  Russian  point  of 
view.  For  this,  ample  materials  existed  in  the  surveys  pub¬ 
lished  before  the  war  broke  out ;  and  as  the  Russians  had  been 
studying  the  question  of  the  defence  of  Sebastopol  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  and  had  lavished  enormous  sums  of  money 
in  its  solution,  besides  consulting  engineers  of  all  countries,  and 
employing  all  the  talent  their  own  armies  afforded,  they  had 
probably  arrived  at  an  approximate  solution  of  the  true  mode 
of  conducting  its  defence.  ,Very  little  reliance  can  be  jdaced  on 
the  numerous  ephemeral  plans  and  publications  brought  out  in 
this  country,  with  the  exception  of  Major  Biddulph’s  excellent 
Topographical  Sketches,  which  we  strongly  recommend  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers  for  their  great  clearness  and  accuracy. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Russians  considered  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour  by  far  the  most  vulnerable  point,  though  it  is  by  nature 
as  easily  defensible  as  almost  any  harbour  in  Europe.  There  are 
a  number  of  small  promontories  projecting  into  it  at  convenient 
distances  for  batteries,  and  not  further  than  a  thousand  yards 
distant  from  one  another  across  the  harbour  from  north  to  south. 
On  these  promontories  the  Russians  had  erected  a  series  of  im¬ 
mense  cjisemated  forts,  mounting  guns  in  two  or  three  tiers, 
and  with  others  in  barbette  on  their  roofs,  so  that  not  less  than 
700  guns  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  a  fleet  attempting  the 
passage,  which  is  a  greater  number  than  ever  were  brought 
together  for  such  a  purpose  in  any  other  place  in  the  whole 
world.  But  owing  to  all  the  guns  being  in  masonry  casemates, 
the  Russians  seem  to  have  feared  that  the  fleets  of  the  Allies 
might  prove  more  than  a  match  for  even  these  formidable-looking 
defences.  The  lesson  biught  them  at  Bomarsund  was  not  thrown 
away,  and  they  avoided  a  repetition  of  the  experiment  by  sinking 
a  portion  of  tlieir  fleet,  so  as  to  bar  the  mouth  of  the  harbour, 
and  booms  and  other  material  obstacles  have  since  been  added. 
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Turning  from  the  harbour  to  the  land  defences  of  the  place, 
it  does  not  require  to  be  a  great  engineer  to  perceive  that 
the  most  vulnerable  point  of  the  whole  place  is  the  high  land  on 
the  north  side  of  the  harbour.  An  enemy  in  possession  of  these 
heights  commands  not  only  the  harbour  itself  but  also  the  town, 
which  is  spread  before  him  like  the  seats  of  a  Greek  theatre,  as 
seen  from  the  stage,  and  he  could  destroy  every  building  in  it 
with  ease.  By  occupying  this  position  the  besieger  virtually 
cuts  off  the  communication  between  the  town  and  the  country, 
and  interposes  himself  between  the  garrison  and  the  base  from 
which  alone  relief  can  be  expected.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  key  of  the 
whole  position,  and  if  the  place  were  to  be  fortified  at  all,  this 
was  the  spot  which  was  first  to  be  attended  to. 

A  fort  was  in  consequence  erected  here,  which,  as  far  as  can 
be  judged  from  the  plans  published,  gives  a  very  high  idea  of  the 
skill  of  the  engineer  who  designed  it.  All  traditions  of  the 
Vauban  school  are  abandoned  in  its  design,  and  it  is  also  con¬ 
siderably  in  advance  of  the  so-called  Prussian  trace.  It  is,  in 
fact,  as  nearly  a  circular  fort  as  any  building  can  be,  where  the 
parapets  are  placed  directly  upon  the  revetments,  and  parallel  to 
them,  and  where  all  the  masonry  is  Ranked  by  a  grazing  fire. 
The  designer  evidently  aimed  at  getting  a  direct  fire  in  every 
direction,  and  avoiding  enfilade  as  much  as  possible ;  and  although 
these  objects  can  only  be  obtained  by  circular  or  curvilinear 
forms,  he  went  as  near  it  as  can  be  done  with  straight  lines ; 
still  he  felt  that  he  could  not  escape  a  slight  dead  angle  in  front 
of  each  of  his  four  bastions ;  and  he  sought  to  remedy  this  by 
placing  a  large  casemated  barrack  in  the  rear  of  each,  so  as  to 
have  a  direct  fire  over  the  salient  angle  in  that  direction,  in 
which  it  was  otherwise  deficient.  Throwing  back  the  earthen 
paraj)et,  and  rendering  it  independent  of  the  masonry,  w’ould 
have  effected  this  object  far  more  easily  as  well  as  more  effec¬ 
tually. 

The  town,  properly  so  called,  lies  entirely  on  the  south  side 
of  the  harbour.  The  general  form  is  that  of  a  semicircle  described 
with  a  radius  of  a  mile  in  extent.  This  is,  however,  divided  into 
two  quadrants  by  the  Dockyard  Creek,  running  north  and  south 
at  right  angles  to  the  harbour.  The  dockyard,  the  arsenal,  the 
hospitals,  and  all  the  principal  military  establishments,  are  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  eastern  quadrant,  against  which  the  English  attack 
is  directed.  The  western  division  includes  the  Tartar  town  at 
Akhtiar,  which  has  since  been  extended  into  the  Kussian  city 
of  Sebastopol. 

When  we  appeared  before  the  place,  the  only  finished  forti¬ 
fication  which  existed  on  this  side  was  the  Malakoff,  or,  as  it 
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was  then  called,  the  White  Tower  (a  building  very  much  re¬ 
sembling  the  outlying  towers  at  Boniarsund)  which  occupied  the 
central  and  most  important  position  on  the  eastern  quadrant. 
As  it  was  knocked  to  pieces  by  the  first  day’s  fire,  its  name  only 
now  remains  to  designate  the  earth-works  which  have  grown  up 
around  its  base. 

The  only  fortification  on  the  western  side  was  a  loop-holed 
wall  extending  from  the  harbour  to  a  place  behind  the  cemetery. 
It  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  been  designed  so  mueh  as  a 
defence  for  the  town,  but  rather  as  a  retrenchment  to  prevent  a 
lodgment  being  made  in  the  Quarantine  Fort,  in  the  event  of 
that  work  being  destroyed  from  the  sea,  and  a  landing  effected 
there. 

The  chance  of  a  serious  attack  by  land  on  the  side  of  the 
town  was  evidently  considered  as  an  extremely  remote  contin¬ 
gency  by  the  Russian  engineers.  When,  however,  the  one  com¬ 
bination  took  place  which  could  render  such  an  attempt  feasible, 
the  allied  generals  were  probably  not  far  mistaken  when  they 
thought  they  had  discovered  the  weak  point — the  defaiit  de  la 
cuirasse, —  and  determined  to  attempt  the  place  from  the  south¬ 
ern  side.  Had  they  assaulted  it  when  they  first  arrived,  there  is 
little  doubt  but  that  they  could  have  penetrated  into  the  town 
and  made  prisoners  of  as  many  of  the  garrison  as  could  not 
escape  to  the  north  side ;  but  it  is  very  questionable  indeed  if 
they  could  have  held  it.  We  had  nothing  but  a  few  field- 
guns  to  oppose  to  the  fire  of  a  fleet  which  still  mounted  not 
less  than  500  or  600  heavy  guns,  and  occupied  such  a  position  as 
to  bring  every  portion  of  the  town  under  their  fire,  and  with  the 
northern  shore  still  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy,  they  ])robably 
could  have  pounded  us  out  of  the  place,  and  with  immense 
slaughter.  Any  disaster  at  that  moment  might  have  been  fatal 
to  the  whole  expedition, — any  misunderstanding  between  the 
two  armies,  which  hardly  yet  knew  each  other, — any  dispute 
about  plunder, —  any  panic  caused  by  an  unexpected  explosion, 
—  might  have  thrown^  everything  into  confusion.  We  had  no 
point  (Tappui  on  shore;  no  commissariat  landed;  no  hospital 
arrangements ;  nothing  to  rally  round,  and  Menschikoff  v’as  close 
at  hand  with  an  army  still  powerful  enough  to  take  advantage 
of  any  disaster  that  might  occur.  The  assault  might  have  suc¬ 
ceeded,  but  it  was  a  fearful  risk  to  run,  and  one  for  which  there 
did  not,  at  that  time,  seem  to  be  any  justification ;  for,  accord¬ 
ing  to  all  precedent,  an  open  town  ought  to  have  fallen  an  easy 
prey  to  the  besiegers,  as  soon  as  a  first  parallel  could  be  armed 
with  a  few  guns,  and  a  flying  sap  pushed  up  to  the  edge  of  the 
houses. 
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There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  would  have  been  the  result 
if  the  Russians  had  entrusted  the  defence  of  the  place  to  some 
venerable  General  of  Engineers,  who  had  passed  the  prime  of 
his  life  in  the  wars  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  had  greatly  distinguished 
himself  in  the  construction  of  redoubts  at  the  Borotlino  or  at 
Bautsen.  In  the  Russian  service,  however,  a  good  digestion  and 
consequent  length  of  days  is  not  the  only  pa8S[)ort  to  high  com¬ 
mand  and  the  honours  of  the  service ;  and  they  chose  for  this 
purpose  a  very  young  officer,  who  had  raised  himself  to  distinc¬ 
tion  entirely  by  his  own  merits  and  the  superiority  of  his  genius. 
Instead  of  defending  the  place  selon  les  regies,  and  surrender¬ 
ing  it  after  the  prescribed  number  of  days,  he  at  once  set  to 
work  to  put  into  practice  the  lessons  learnt  at  Silistria  and 
Bomarsund,  of  which  he  had  grasped  the  significance  ;  and  de¬ 
termined  to  try  if  a  little  boldness  and  originality  might  not 
enable  the  place  to  make  a  better  defence  than  at  first  sight 
seemed  possible. 

In  the  middle  ages  it  was  the  fashion  to  arm  warriors  cap-a- 
pie  in  suits  of  plate  armour  of  the  most  elaborate  construction. 
Nothing  could  be  more  ingenious  than  the  device  —  nothing 
apparently  more  invulnerable  than  the  man  so  defended.  In 
process  of  time,  however,  it  was  discovered  that  this  steel-clad 
warrior  was  utterly  useless  for  purposes  of  offence,  though 
tolerably  safe  so  long  as  he  remained  wholly  on  the  defensive, 
or  fought  only  with  others  encumbered  like  himself.  And  it 
became  evident  that  even  a  weaker  and  inferior  soldier,  if  more 
lightly  equipped,  could  work  round  him,  and,  keeping  out  of 
his  reach,  wear  him  out,  and  eventually,  as  it  were,  sting  him 
to  death.  Men,  in  short,  learned  that  the  true  secret  of 
defence  lay  in  the  power  of  offence ;  defensive  armour  was 
abandoned,  and  the  soldier  taught  to  rely  wholly  on  the  bullet 
and  the  bayonet  for  his  means  of  safety.  Fortification  alone 
still  retained  its  clumsy  plate  armour ;  and  from  its  unwieldy 
character  it  was  easily  worked  round  and  destroyed  from  a 
distance  by  the  lightly  armed  attack,  which  relied  on  its  power 
of  offence  as  its  only  means  of  victory.  Sebastopol  is  the 
first  town  in  modem  times  which  has  been  fortified  so  as  to 
rely  on  its  means  of  offence  only,  with  very  slight  attention 
being  paid  to  mere  defensive  armour.  It  is  by  applying  to 
fortification  the  j)rinciple8  universally  adopted  for  the  last  200 
years  in  every  other  department  of  every  army  in  Europe, 
that  General  Todleben  has  turned  the  tables  on  the  attack, 
and  opened  a  new  era  in  the  art  of  war.  The  Russians  seem 
now  to  be  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  discovery  tliat 
has  been  made;  but  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  pro- 
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gress  of  the  siege,  the  Allies  do  not  appear  at  all  aware  of  its 
significance. 


The  battle  of  the  Alma  was  fought  on  the  20th  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  On  the  28th  the  Allies  took  up  their  position  on  the 
heights  commanding  the  south  side  of  the  city,  and  immediately 
commenced  their  first  parallel.  Tlie  liussians  commenced  their 
defensive  works  at  the  same  time,  and,  working  on  the  inner 
and  smaller  circle,  were  ready  as  soon  as  the  invaders,  though 
their  works  were  necessarily  of  a  more  important  character  tlian 
those  of  the  attack. 

As  before  explained,  a  parallel  of  attack  is  a  ditch  about  four 
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of  cover,  the  ditch  in  this  case  should  not  he  less  than  eight 
feet  deep,  and  the  rampart  as  high.  It  should  also  be  provided 
with  flanks,  which  are  never  employed  in  aggressive  parallels. 
If  the  place  is  small,  these  flanks  are  a  great  drawback  to  the 
j)ower  of  a  fort,  as  limiting  the  amount  of  direct  fire  ;  in  a  place 
the  size  of  Sebastopol,  it  is  of  less  consequence,  as  there  then  is 
sufficient  space  independent  of  them  to  mount  almost  any  number 
of  guns  which  may  be  required.  If  there  is  leisure,  and  the 
town  is  fortified  in  time  of  peace,  it  would  of  course  be  better 
that  the  ditch  should  be  deeper,  and  that  a  loop-holed  wall,  or 
some  such  defensive  expedient,  should  be  placed  in  it,  and  the 
flanking  expedients  hidden  there  also :  but  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance  this  was  out  of  the  question.  The  engineer  could  not  act 
otherwise  than  he  did. 

On  the  western  or  French  side  the  vulnerable  point  was 
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just  above  the  Harbour  Creek.  It  was  sought  to  secure  this 
by  the  Flagstaff  Battery,  —  a  work  of  more  faulty  trace  than 
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the  Redan ;  but  before  the  works  were  complete,  it  was  indispen¬ 
sable  to  secure  a  flanking  defence  on  this  side  ;  and  the  defects 
of  its  form  were  remedied  by  the  Garden  Battery  in  its  rear, 
possessing  a  very  powerful  direct  fire  over  its  salient — which 
has  since  been  further  increased  by  a  third  line  of  batteries  in 
its  rear.  From  this  front  down  to  the  Quarantine  Harbour 
the  line  is  nearly  straight,  and  without  much  flanking  defence ; 
a  ravine  in  front  and  the  houses  in  its  rear  rendering  this  part 
comparatively  secure  from  assault. 

The  key  of  the  position  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  town  was  the 
^lalakhoff';  and  General  Todleben’s  first  care  was  to  strengthen 
this  with  a  great  circular  earth-work  in  front  of  it.  All  flanking 
expedients  were  here  abandoned,  as  a  direct  fire  on  the  Mamelon 
was  indispensable  if  we  had  attempted  to  seize  that  point,  as  we 
ought  to  liave  done,  and  the  tower  in  the  rear  was  thought  to  be 
a  sufficient  retrenchment  to  prevent  an  assault  being  attempted 
there.  When  that  was  destroyed  by  our  fire,  a  fort  was  com¬ 
menced  in  its  rear  which  answers  the  purpose  far  better ;  and 
with  a  range  of  rifle-pits  in  front  and  another  line  of  defence 
in  its  rear,  an  assault  on  the  town  could  not  be  attempted  with¬ 
out  eneountering  the  obstaeles  which  stopped  the  armies  on  the 
18th  June. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ravine,  towards  the  Dockyard  Creek, 
is  the  Redan,  a  work  of  more  questionable  design,  and  more 
like  an  inspiration  of  the  bastion  school.  It  is  not,  however,  so 
bad  as  at  first  sight  appears,  as  the  prolongations  of  its  faces  fall 
into  ravines,  where  batteries  cannot  be  established  ;  and  before 
the  whole  system  was  completed  it  was  desirable  to  have  a  flank¬ 
ing  fire  over  the  ground  in  front.  Its  defects  in  trace  are  now 
amply  made  up  for  by  the  batteries  established  on  either  flank. 
These  now  mount  from  fifty  to  sixty  guns  in  positions  which 
cannot  be  enfiladed,  and  where  they  look  directly  towards  the 
attack. 

There  was  nothing  very  original  either  in  the  plan  or  principle 
of  these  works — nothing  that  distinguished  them  from  those  of 
Burgos  and  other  places  where  they  were  equally  successful. 
Their  design  was  characterised  by  singular  skill  in  adapting  them 
to  the  ground  on  which  they  were  to  be  placed,  and  by  most 
consummate  judgment  as  to  the  time  in  which  they  Averc  erected, 
and  at  which  they  Averc  indispensable  to  saA’e  the  place.  The 
originality  consisted  in  the  way  they  Avere  armed, — being  made 
to  carry  a  heavier  amount  of  artillery  than  had  ever  before  been 
employed  for  such  a  purpose. 

For  this  the  situation  of  Sebastopol  A\'as  eminently  favourable. 
The  guns  Avere  probably  taken  out  of  the  ships  Avhich  were 
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Runk  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  If  it  were  so,  this  would 
liave  supplied  1000  guns.  Their  shot  and  powder  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  were  saved.  Tlie  arsenal  cannot  itself  have  contained 
less  than  2000  or  3000  guns.  We  never  keep  less  than  from 
4000  or  5000  at  Portsmouth  or  Devonport,  and  generally  about 
24,000  at  Woolwich.  So  that  we  may  safely  calculate  on 
Kussia  having  some  3000  or  4000  in  her  great  southern  arsenal. 
Even  in  the  last  bombardment  we  could  not  put  more  than  300 
or  400  guns  into  position  ;  so  that  Kussia  could  have  fought  us 
on  equal  terms  and  renewed  the  fight  ten  times  over.  Shot 
is  easily  manufactured,  and  powder  was  constantly  brought  up 

I  from  the  rear,  so  that  the  supply  of  materiel  was  practically  un¬ 

limited. 

Our  engineers  seem  to  have  believed  that  they  understood  the 
defensive  properties  of  such  works,  though  even  in  this  they  were 
probably  mistaken ;  but  they  were  totally  unprej)ared  for  such  an 
application  of  them.  The  consequence  was  that  the  French 
opened  their  first  parallel  precisely  as  they  did  at  Antwerp,  in  1 833, 

N  or  would  have  done  against  any  bastioned  fort.  The  distance 

•j  was  the  prescribed  600  metres,  the  profile  that  which  is  fonnd 

in  books.  The  armament  exactly  what  we  are  taught  it  should 
be,  and  placed  on  the  prolongations  of  the  Flagstaff  Bastion. 
When  all  was  complete,  they  opened  their  fire  on  the  17th  of 

I  October;  and  great  was  their  astonishment  at  the  result.  For 

the  first  lime  in  modern  warfare,  the  boast  of  Montalembert  was 
1  realised,  —  the  first  parallel  was  pulverised.  Their  embrasures 

were  torn  to  pieces,  their  guns  dismounted,  their  parapets 
pierced,  and  their  magazines  blown  up.  To  use  an  expressive, 
though  vulgar  phrase,  they  were  snuffed  out,  and  forced  to  with¬ 
draw  from  the  combat. 

The  English  fared  better  on  this  eventful  day  ;  for  having 
placed  their  batteries  at  the  safe  distance  of  from  1200  to  1300 
yards  from  the  works,  the  enemy  could  do  them  very  little 
'  damage ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  did  as  little  to  the 

.  Kussians.  As  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  result,  it  does  not 

f  seem  that  the  English  attack  was  meant  to  be  more  than  a 

;  diversion  to  prevent  the  Kussians  from  accumulating  all  their 

i  jwwer  on  the  French.  No  one  could  have  expected  to  do  much 

p  dan)ugc  to  earth-works  or  even  to  masonry  at  such  a  distance. 

[.  As  it  was,  the  besieged  easily  replaced  at  night  the  earth  that 

I  had  been  disturbed  during  the  day,  repaired  their  embrasures, 

and  replaced  any  guns  that  had  been  damaged,  so  as  to  renew 
the  fight  again  with  undiminished  vigour  in  the  morning,  and 
jj  the  numbers  of  killed  and  wounded  on  either  side  were  insigni- 

1  ficant.  Had  the  French  succeeded  in  their  attack,  this  feint  of 
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the  English  might  have  been  all  that  was  desired.  Their  failure 
disconcerted  the  whole  ])lan,  and  it  would  have  been  well  if  the 
commanders  had  seen  this,  and  rearranged  their  plans  accord¬ 
ingly,  instead  of  persevering  in  what  they  must  have  seen  could 
not  succeed. 

While  this  was  going  on  on  shore  the  allied  fleet  stood  in, 
about. noon  on  the  memorable  17th  of  October,  to  attack  the 
seaward  defences  of  the  place.  This  measure,  however,  docs 
not  appear  to  have  been  undertaken  with  the  serious  intention 
or  even  the  hope  of  destroying  them,  but  more  as  a  feint  to 
take  off  the  attention  of  the  besieged  from  the  land  attack,  and, 
Jike  most  half  measures,  it  failed  and  was  not  worth  the  loss  of 
men  and  material  that  it  cost. 

Had  two  or  three  of  the  line-of-battlc  ships  gone  straight 
up  to  the  barrier  across  the  harbour,  and  boldly  attacked  Fort 
Constantine,  or  the  Quarantine  Battery,  within  300  yards,  they 
might  possibly  have  destroyed  both  these  works,  and  probably 
without  suffering  more  than  they  did.  As  it  Avas,  they  drew  up 
in  a  long  line  across  the  harbour  mouth,  outside  the  reefs,  at  a 
distance  of  from  1200  to  2000  yards  from  the  shore,  and  fired 
all  the  afternoon  without  doing  or  receiving  much  damage,  and 
they  were  thus  exposed  to  the  coast  batteries  and  the  guns  in 
earth-works  along  the  cliffs,  which  they  could  not  touch,  though 
their  fire  told  with  dreadful  effect  on  some  of  our  ships  that 
stood  in  nearer  than  the  rest. 

There  was  nothing  in  this  sea-fight  that  tended  much  towards 
a  solution  of  the  long-mooted  dispute  of  stone  walls  against 
wooden  ones.  The  Agamemnon’s  experience  bears  perhaps  most 
directly  upon  it.  She  stood  in  almost  alone  to  within  about  800 
yards  from  Fort  Constantine,  and  continued  there  firlngbroadsides 
for  more  than  six  hours,  under  the  fire  probably  of  a  larger 
number  of  guns  than  she  herself  bore,  and  she  came  out  of  the 
contest  neither  crippled  nor  defeated,  and  most  probably  having 
done  more  damage  to  the  fort  than  the  fort  had  done  to  her. 

While  the  useless  bombardment  of  the  town  was  going  on, 
the  course  of  the  siege  Avas  diversified  by  the  tAvo  important 
battles  of  Balaklava  and  Inkermann,  neither  of  Avhich,  it  apj)ears, 
Avould  have  taken  place  but  for  the  blunders  of  our  engineering 
department.  If  one  thing  Avas  from  the  first  more  evident  than 
another  it  was,  that  the  English  army  had  undertaken  a  task 
Avhich  Avas  beyond  their  strength  numerically.  It  was  almost 
physically  impossible  that  they  should  carry  on  an  important 
siege  Avith  only  25,000  men,  and  at  the  same  time  defend 
Balaklava  and  the  long  line  of  heights  from  that  place  to 
Inkermann,  besides  bringing  up  all  their  stores  and  supplies 
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from  a  place  six  or  seven  miles  in  their  rear.  All  this  was 
apj)arent  to  every  one  ;  but  in  the  face  of  these  facts  the  engi¬ 
neers  commenced  an  immense  entrenched  camp  in  front  of 
Balaklava,  as  if  they  had  20,000  or  30,000  men  to  spare  to  de¬ 
fend  it.  The  town  itself  was  already  defended  by  a  circle  of 
lines  described  with  a  mile  radius,  and  therefore  as  extensive 
as  those  of  Sebastopol  itself ;  but  they  commenced  on  a  two  and 
a  half  mile  radius  to  construct  a  series  of  redoubts  in  front  of 
the  place,  though  for  what  purpose  has  never  been  explained. 
The  ground  offered  no  facilities  for  defence ;  the  profile  of  th(! 
works  was  such,  that  cavalry  could  ride  over  them ;  no  flanking 
expedients  were  resorted  to ;  and  they  were  too  small  to  contain 
anything  like  an  imposing  garrison.  With  1000  men  in  each, 
and  10,000  or  20,000  in  the  rear,  they  might  have  been  of  use. 
But  all  we  could  afi’ord  were  200  Turks,  and  a  few  sailors  and 
artillerymen.  The  Turks  were  raw  recruits,  fighting  in  a 
foreign  country  under  the  orders  of  men  who  did  not  understand 
their  language,  and  whose  every  act  was  an  offence  to  their 
prejudices.  The  bait  was  too  tempting  to  be  resisted.  Li- 
prandi  crossed  the  Tchernaya,  and  j)ounced  on  these  devoted 
troops.  They  held  their  posts  longer  than  they  ought  to  have 
done,  but  at  last  fled,  and  were  cut  down  by  tlic  liussian 
cavalry  before  they  could  reach  their  supports. 

Immense  was  the  obloquy  heaped  on  these  poor  fellows  for 
their  conduct  on  this  occasion,  and  the  prestige  of  the  Turks  for 
a  time  was  lost ;  but  if  blame  were  fairly  appropriated,  the 
whole  of  it  should  on  this  occasion  be  thrown  on  those  officers 
who  placed  men  in  a  position  where  their  services  were  useless, 
and  their  destruction  inevitable.  The  attempt  to  retake  the 
captured  guns  by  sending  700  light  cavalry  to  charge  20,000 
men  in  position  was  a  less  mistake  than  the  first,  and  was 
redeemed  by  the  heroic  brilliancy  with  which  it  was  executed. 
Had  half  the  labour  been  spent  in  fortifying  the  gorges  of 
Inkermann  that  had  been  thrown  away  on  these  redoubts  at 
Balaklava,  the  battle  of  the  5th  of  ^November  would  probably 
never  have  been  fought.  The  liussians,  however,  seem  always 
to  have  been  keenly  alive  to  the  deficiencies  of  our  scientific 
departments,  and  they  watched  their  opportunity  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  with  consummate  skill.  They  saw  that  the  very  key  of 
our  position  w’as  overlooked  and  neglected ;  and  they  planned 
their  attack  with  such  secrecy,  that  had  it  been  executed  as 
designed  nothing  could  have  saved  us.  As  it  was,  we  w'cre 
completely  surprised  by  their  approach,  and  at  nine  o’clock  on 
that  eventful  morning  the  fate  of  the  allied  armies  hung  on  the 
slenderest  thread  ;  had  the  liussians  been  able  to  penetrate 
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a  hundred  yards  further,  and  deploy  their  superior  forees  on  the 
plateau,  they  could  have  marched  over  our  thin  and  decimated 
ranks ;  and  if  defeated  in  front,  with  the  town  in  our  flank, 
nothin';  could  have  saved  our  being  driven  into  the  sea.  The 
lines  of  Balaklava  were  not  closed  in  the  rear,  not  a  sod  had  been 
turned  in  front  of  Karaiesch  Bay,  and  there  was  not  a  rallying 
IK)int  in  the  whole  plateau  where  even  1000  men  could  make  a 
stand.  We  were  saved,  however,  partly  by  the  mistake  of 
General  SoimonofF,  who  mistook  his  orders,  and  lost  his  way, 
but  far  more  by  the  indomitable  heroism  of  our  own  troops, 
who,  though  surprised  and  surrounded,  defended  themselves 
with  a  constancy  and  courage  which  has  seldom  been  equalled, 
and  probably  never  surpassed,  in  the  annals  of  war.*  With 
the  5th  of  November  ended  the  first  act  in  this  great  drama. 
Hitherto  we  had  nothing  to  regret.  The  mistakes  were  not 
greater  than  probably  happen  in  all  past  wars,  and  they  had 
been  nobly  redeemed. 

AVlien  the  battle  of  Inkermann  was  fought,  the  bombardment 
had  continued  for  nearly  three  weeks  without  doing  any  damage 
to  the  enemy’s  works,  which  were,  in  fact,  stronger  than  the  day 
our  fire  commenced,  and  their  armament  becoming  more  and  more 
formidable,  and  the  inner  defences  of  the  town  had  so  far  been 
completed  that  it  was  evident  that  an  assault  was  becoming 
daily  less  practicable.  It  was,  in  fact,  certain  that  we  had  not 


*  One  of  the  principal  causes  that  rendered  the  issue  of  the 
struggle  at  Inkermann  so  long  doubtful  was  the  immense  superiority 
of  the  Russian  artillery,  both  in  number  of  guns  and  the  weight  of 
the  balls  they  threw  ;  and  it  was  only  towards  the  end  of  the  day 
that  Colonel  Dickson,  by  unheard-of  exertion,  was  able  to  bring  up 
two  18-pounders,  which  restored  the  fortunes  of  the  day. 

It  might  seem  strange  that  the  most  mechanical  nation  in  Europe 
should  be  so  deficient  in  this  respect;  but  it  arises  wholly  from  the 
obstructiveness  of  the  scientific  departments.  It  has  been  proved 
over  and  over  again  to  demonstration  by  civilians,  that  there  is  no 
argument  which  applies  to  the  use  of  wrought  iron  for  muskets  and 
fowling-pieces  which  does  not  apply  to  field  guns  ;  and  it  would  be  just 
as  rational  to  substitute  brass  blunderbusses  for  the  Minie  rifle  as  to 
arm  our  artillery  with  the  useless  pieces  they  now  have.  With  the 
same  weight  of  draught  we  miglit  have  entered  on  the  war  with  no 
pieces  of  less  calibre  than  a  12-poundcr,  and  with  batteries  of  18  and 
24 -pounders,  if  we  chose. 

It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  system,  that  while  at  Woolwich 
they  declare  it  impossible  to  forge  a  y-pounder  iron  gun,  the  Minister- 
at-War  orders  360-pounder  guns  to  be  forged  at  Manchester,  —  the 
one  being  probably  as  far  below,  as  the  other  is  at  present  above,  the 
mechanical  resources  of  the  day. 
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the  means  of  taking  the  town  then,  and  there  was  no  reason¬ 
able  prospect  of  our  being  able  to  do  so  during  the  winter 
months.  It  was,  indeed,  admitted  that  we  must  winter  on  the 
spot,  and  wait  the  return  of  fine  weather  to  resume  active 
operations. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  obvious  policy  was  to  remain 
on  the  defensive.  The  more  advanced  parallel  of  attack  ought 
at  once  to  have  been  turned  into  a  defensive  parallel  by  putting 
its  ditch  outside,  and  providing  it  with  fianks ;  and  shelter  ought 
to  have  been  constructed  in  its  immediate  rear  for  the  guard  of  the 
trenches.  The  lines  of  Balaklava  ought  to  have  been  closed  in 
the  rear,  aud  Kamiesch  Bay  fortified.  If  these  precautions  had 
been  taken,  not  an  inch  of  ground  would  have  been  lost,  and  the 
army  might  have  wintered  in  security,  and  guarded  their  position 
without  fatigue  or  exposure.  This  would  also  have  left  leisure 
for  the  repair  of  roads,  the  construction  of  huts,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  depots,  and  all  those  indispensable  measures  which  were 
necessarily  neglected  from  the  want  of  men ;  and  more  than  this, 
it  would  have  allowed  time  for  the  reorganisation  of  departments, 
and  the  reformation  of  details, — all  of  which  were  impossible  while 
every  man  in  the  camp,  from  the  chief  of  the  staff  to  the 
drummer  boys,  were  worked  beyond  the  power  of  human  en¬ 
durance.  A  different  policy  was  adopted,  and  one  half  the  army 
was  sacrificed  to  the  obstinacy  with  which  it  was  persevered  in. 
The  front  of  our  trenches  was  always  left  open  to  the  sorties 
of  the  garrison,  and  guards  were  required  which  it  was  far 
beyond  the  strength  of  our  army  to  supply ;  while  the  works 
were  pushed  forward  with  a  recklessness  which  was  fatal  to  the 
men  employed  in  them.  Had  it  been  that  our  engineers  had 
discovered  that  the  distance  of  1200  yards,  at  which  their  first 
batteries  were  placed,  was  too  far  oft*  to  do  any  damage,  there 
might  be  some  excuse  for  seeking  a  more  advanced  position  in 
which  to  place  them  before  attempting  further  operations  against 
the  place.  But  when  the  fire  opened  again  on  the  6th  of  April, 
it  was  from  the  identical  batteries  from  which  it  was  thrown  on 
the  17  th  of  October.  All  we  had  gained  at  the  expense  of  such 
suffering  and  misery,  and  by  the  loss  of  so  many  brave  men,  was, 
that  on  our  left  the  saps  had  been  pushed  forward  to  within  600 
yards  of  the  enemies’  works,  but  at  the  edge  of  a  ravine,  beyond 
which  further  progress  in  that  direction  was  impossible.  On 
our  riglit  very  little  progress  had  been  made ;  and  although  in 
the  centre  we  had  advanced  some  400  or  500  yards,  we  could  not 
prevent  the  Russians  from  occupying  the  Mamelon,  650  yards 
in  advance  of  their  original  lines,  and  within  about  400  of  our 
most  advanced  trenches. 
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During  the  winter  the  French  had  covered  the  whole  ground 
in  front  of  the  lines  they  were  attacking  with  a  network  of 
parallels,  and  advanced  them  to  within  about  200  yards  of  the 
Kussian  works.  But  it  is  still  questionable  whether  it  was 
worth  their  while  to  do  this.  If  they  could  subdue  the  fire  of 
the  place,  they  could  as  easily  have  done  this  in  tliree  weeks  as 
in  six  months ;  and  if  they  cannot  subdue  the  fire  of  the  place, 
they  are  hardly  more  advanced  towards  taking  the  place  than 
they  were. 

Such  was  nearly  the  position  of  matters,  when,  on  the  6th  of 
April,  the  seeond  great  bombardment  of  i^bastopol  took  place. 
On  this  occasion  the  armament  of  our  batteries  was,  as  nearly  as 
can  be  ascertained,  as  follow'S : — 


Guns.  1 

IMortars. 

24-;w/rs. 

32-pdrs. 

10-«n. 

8-iH. 

10-i«. 

Tioft  Attack 

23 

24 

2 

9 

7 

Uight  Attack 

4 

19 

4 

9 

24 

27 

43 

6 

18 

31 

17 

or  94  guns  and  48  mortars. 

It  is  not  known  what  the  armament  of  the  French  batteries 
consisted  of ;  but,  assuming  it  to  be  about  the  same,  we 
may  assert  that  in  round  numbers  the  fire  commenced  from 
200  guns  and  100  mortars,  throwing  a  heavier  weight  of  metal 
than  ever  was  thrown  by  a  siege  train  since  the  invention  of 
gunpowder.  The  batteries  opened  at  daybreak,  each  gun  firing 
about  120  or  140  rounds  per  day,  and  was  continued  without 
interruption  for  about  ten  days,  though  at  the  end  of  that  time 
it  was  reduced  to  about  100  rounds  per  day  ;  it  afterwards  fell 
off  to  30,  and  at  last  ceased  almost  entirely. 

The  liussians  were  at  first  taken  by  surprise,  but  soon  replied 
vigorously,  and  continued  to  fight  us  on  at  least  equal  terms 
during  the  whole  time.  Sometimes  they  did  not  fire  a  gun  for 
hours  together,  and  then  again  their  fire  tlared  up  as  if  they  had 
suddenly  awakened  from  a  trance ;  but  they  did  us  as  little 
damage  as  we  did  them  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the 
better  policy  for  them  would  not  have  been  to  close  their 
embrasures,  to  withdraw  all  their  guns,  except  those  for  defensive 
purposes,  and  let  us  waste  our  shut  and  shell  on  their  invul¬ 
nerable  ramparts. 
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The  result  of  this  stupendous  operation  was  absolutely 
nothing.  It  is  true  we  oecasionally  gained  a  superiority  of  tire 
over  the  Redan,  the  Mamelon,  and  the  Flagstaff  batteries,  for 
the  simple  and  obvious  reason  that  these  works  partook  more  or 
less  of  the  bastion  traee,  and  though  they  eould  not  be  exaetly 
enfiladed,  they  were  opposed  to  a  cross  raking  fire  which  was 
very  destructive.  The  truth  is  they  ought  never  to  have  been 
armed  for  offence,  but  used  merely  for  defensive  purposes ;  still 
we  never  silenced  even  these,  and  at  the  end  of  the  combat  they 
were  repaired  and  ^j;armed,  and  were  as  efficient  as  before.  On 
tlie  other  hand,  we  never  silenced  nor  gained  any  superiority  of 
fire  over  those  works  which  directly  faced  ours,  and  whose  guns 
could  only  be  attacked  by  direct  fire. 

It  was  an  experiment  on  the  largest  scale,  and  proved  beyond 
all  cavil  the  proposition  for  which  Mr.  Fergusson  contended  so 
earnestly  in  his  published  works,  and  at  the  United  Service  In¬ 
stitution  in  1853,  —  that  when  the  guns  of  a  fort  are  equal  in 
number  to  those  of  the  attack,  and  are  placed  behind  earthen 
parapets  facing  the  attack,  they  cannot  be  silenced  by  the 
besieger;  and  as  he  has  further  shown  how  every  fort  can 
easily  be  made  to  mount  twice  the  number  of  guns  that  can  be 
brought  against  it,  this  part  of  the  problem  may  be  considered 
as  solved.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  places  can  be  taken 
without  this  hitherto  indispensable  preliminary.  During  the 
lire  we  were  not  able  to  seize  a  single  position,  to  destroy  a 
single  work,  nor  to  advance  the  sap  beyond  the  snail’s  pace  at 
which  it  had  been  creeping  for  months  past ;  and  it  now  remains 
to  be  seen  what  science  can  do  to  restore  to  the  attack  its 
vaunted  superiority  over  the  art  of  defence. 

With  this  great  bombardment  ends  the  second,  and  let  us  hope 
the  only  tragic  act,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  in  the  siege  of 
Sebastopol.  The  third  opened  more  brilliantly,  though  it  is 
somewhat  hazardous  to  predicate  on  results  while  the  action  is 
still  pending.  The  bombardment  of  April  had  so  little  effect, 
either  in  terrifying  the  Russians  or  in  depriving  them  of  their 
means  of  defence,  that  on  the  20th  of  May  they  commenced  a  new 
work  of  counter- approach  against  the  extreme  left  of  the  French, 
just  above  the  Cemetery,  at  the  head  of  the  Quarantine  Harbour. 
Had  they  been  allowed  to  complete  this  place  cCarmes  as  the 
F rench  despatches  call  it,  they  would  have  been  able  to  take  the 
more  advanced  parallels  of  the  besiegers  in  reverse,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  further  approach  on  this  side.  This  was  perceived  by 
( lencral  Pelissier,  and  an  attack  was  ordered  on  the  night  of  the 
22nd  of  May,  the  intention,  of  course,  being,  not  only  to  destroy 
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the  Russian  work,  but  to  turn  it  into  an  advanced  parallel  against 
the  town.  The  defence  was,  however,  conducted  with  such 
obstinacy,  and  by  so  large  a  body  of  the  garrison,  that  although 
the  French  remained  masters  of  the  field,  they  were  obliged  to 
retire  before  the  day  broke  to  prevent  their  being  exposed  to 
the  fire  from  the  ramparts,  which  they  could  not  have  with¬ 
stood,  as  they  had  been  able  to  do  nothing  during  the  night 
towards  covering  themselves.  As  soon  as  it  was  dark  the  attack 
was  renewed  on  the  following  night,  when  the  garrison,  dis¬ 
mayed  by  the  carnage  of  the  preceding  night,  and  finding  it 
im|x>ssible  to  maintain  themselves  in  an  unfinished  work,  gave 
up  the  contest,  after  a  very  slight  resistance,  and  the  French 
established  themselves  securely  on  the  contested  ground. 

From  this  time  till  the  6th  of  June  nothing  of  importance 
was  undertaken  by  the  Allies  against  the  works  of  the  place, 
but  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day  the  bombardment  recommenced 
for  the  third  time,  but  on  this  occasion  from  even  a  more  powerful 
artillery  and  with  greater  vigour  than  before.  The  English 
seem  to  have  had  157  guns  and  mortars  in  position.  The  French 
not  very  much  less  than  twice  that  number,  and  they  seem  to 
have  fired  for  twenty-eight  hours  as  rapidly  as  they  could  with 
safety.  At  six  o’clock  on  the  evening  of  the  7  th,  large  bodies 
of  the  French  advanced  against  the  Alamclon,  and  rushing  over 
its  ruined  parajMJts  a  hand-to-hand  fight  commenced,  and  w'as 
continued  with  varied  success  till  the  larger  body  of  the  assail¬ 
ants  drove  out  the  garrison,  and  the  fight  was  transferred  to  the 
gorge  in  front  of  the  IMalakotf  Tower,  where  it  raged  nearly  all 
the  night  long.  At  times  the  French  penetrated  almost  to  the 
Malakoff,  but  were  as  often  repulsed ;  by  daybreak,  however, 
they  had  fairly  established  themselves  in  the  ^lamelon  and  the 
adjoining  works,  and  had  captured  sixty-two  guns  which  were 
found  in  position  there.  While  this  was  going  on  the  English 
attacked  the  Quarries,  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Russians 
as  an  advanced  parallel  in  front  of  the  Redan,  and  after  a  most 
obstinate  and  sanguinary  fight  they  too  maintained  their  ground, 
and  the  morning  found  them  in  undisputed  possession  of  the 
contested  tvorks.  The  redoubts  on  Mount  Sapoune,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Careening  Bay,  were  also  attacked  by  the 
French  and  evacuated  during  the  night,  being  in  fact  untenable 
after  the  Mamelon  had  fallen. 

By  these  two  operations  of  the  23rd  of  ]\Iay  and  7th  of  June, 
the  Allies  obfiiincd  possession  of  all  the  works  of  counter-ap- 
j)roach  which  the  Russians  had  erected  outside  their  original 
lines  after  our  bombardment  of  the  17th  of  October.  In  front 
of  the  eastern  quadrant  of  the  town  the  Allies  are  now  esta- 
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blUhed  within  500  yards  of  the  real  defences  of  the  place,  and 
on  the  western  side  the  French  have  completed  their  third 
parallel  everywhere  within  200  yards  of  the  place,  and  on  some 
|K)ints  much  nearer.  The  French  are,  in  fact,  now  where  they 
ought  to  have  been  within  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  of  opening 
trenches,  and  would  have  been  had  they  been  acting  against  a 
bastioned  fortress.  The  English  are  now  where  they  ought  to 
have  been  on  the  17th  of  October,  and  probably  would  have 
been  had  they  dreamed  of  such  a  resistance  as  has  taken  place. 
In  no  instance,  however,  have  the  original  works  been  attacked 
by  our  troops  or  seriously  damaged  by  our  fire ;  they  are,  on 
the  contrary,  far  stronger  and  more  perfect  than  they  were 
when  the  first  bombardment  terminated  in  November  last,  and 
the  town  is  no  doubt  full  of  defensive  expedients  which  were 
not  then  thought  of.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  siege  when  the 
attack  of  the  18th  June  was  directed  against  the  Malakhotf 
Tower  and  the  Redan,  and  the  allied  armies  underwent  the  first 
serious  check  they  have  sustained.  Our  limits  forbid  us  to 
enter  into  a  detailed  examination  of  the  misfortunes  and  errors 
of  tliat  eventful  day ;  but  if  any  further  proof  were  needed  of 
the  principles  of  fortification  for  which  we  are  here  contending, 
it  will  be  found  in  the  terrific  fire  and  the  unflinching  defence 
of  the  Russian  garrison  on  that  occasion. 

Notwithstanding  this  disappointment,  there  seems  little  reason 
to  doubt  of  the  successful  termination  of  this  great  enterprise, 
(lur  forces  are  four  times  more  numerous  than  they  were  when 
we  undertook  the  siege.  Our  artillery  has  increased  in  even  a 
greater  proportion,  and  the  experience  of  the  winter  campaign 
has  added  immensely  to  the  efficiency  of  every  department  of 
our  armies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Russians  must  be  dis- 
spirited  by  their  recent  continual  defeats,  and  crippled  by  our 
successes  in  the  Sea  of  Azoff ;  and  mere  field-works  cannot  for 
ever  resist  such  an  overwhelming  power  as  is  now  brought 
against  them.  But  whether  the  place  fall  to-morro\v,  or  still 
resist  some  time  longer,  the  scientific  question  as  far  as  the  art 
of  fortification  is  concerned,  may  be  considered  as  settled.  For 
it  has  been  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  an  abundant  supply  of 
guns  placed  on  earth-works  may  restore  the  superiority  of  the 
defence  over  the  attack.  It  is  true  the  siege  has  been  conducted 
under  somewhat  anomalous  circumstances,  the  town  never  having 
been  invested ;  but  that  advantage  was  far  more  than  counter¬ 
balanced  by  the  fact  of  its  fortifications  having  been  commenced 
after  we  established  ourselves  before  the  place,  and  under  every 
disadvantage  that  could  almost  have  been  conceived ;  had  they 
been  carefully  prepared  on  the  same  principles  in  time  of  peace, 
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we  should  not  even  now  bo  cheered  by  the  hope  of  a  successful 
termination  of  this  great  siege. 

There  is  one  other  point  connected  with  this  subject  on 
which  it  might  be  desirable  to  dwell  at  some  length.  Our 
space  will  nut  allow  us  to  do  more  than  allude  to  it.  It  is  the 
({uestiou  as  to  how  far  we  are  prepared  to  avail  ourselves  of  all 
this  knowledge,  and  to  reap  the  benefits  of  the  exj)erience  we 
have  purchased  at  the  ex|)ense  of  so  much  blood  and  treasure. 
Let  us  hope  that  something  may  be  done  to  raise  military 
engineering  to  the  same  level  which  the  sister  art  of  civil 
engineering  occupies  in  this  country.  The  improvement  of  the 
art  of  Fortification  must  not,  however,  be  considered  as  a  mere 
question  of  departmental  or  of  administrative  reform.  It  is,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  greatest  questions  of  the  day ;  and,  to  smaller 
States  at  least,  certainly  the  most  important. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  other  science  from  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  which  political  results  can  be  obtained  either  so 
important  or  so  beneficial  to  mankind  as  from  this ;  and  if 
the  experience  of  these  sieges  has  rendered  war  more  difficult 
and  peace  more  secure,  we  shall  have  no  cause  to  regret  either 
the  exjHJnse  or  the  difficulties  of  the  recent  campaigns;  but 
it  can  only  be  so  if  we  are  prepared  to  abandon  the  absurdities 
of  routine,  and  to  learn  the  wisdom  of  the  age,  regardless  of 
the  quarter  from  which  the  lesson  may  be  forced  upon  us. 


Aut.  IX.  —  A  Memoir  of  the  Reverend  Sydney  Smith.  By  his 
Daughter,  Lauy  Holland.  With  Selections  from  his 
Letters.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Austin.  In  2  vols.  London : 
1855. 

^T^iie  publication  of  this  book  affords  us  the  opportunity  for 
which  we  have  been  anxiously  watching,  and  which  we 
must  ere  long  have  found  or  made  for  ourselves,  had  it  not  pre¬ 
sented  itself.  We  should  be  guilty  of  an  unpardonable  negleet 
of  duty  were  we  to  allow  Sydney  Smith  to  be  permanently 
|)laccd  amongst  the  illustrious  band  of  English  worthies  in  the 
Temple  of  Fame,  at  the  risk  of  seeing  too  low  a  pedestal 
assigned  to  him,  without  urging  on  the  attention  of  contempo¬ 
raries,  and  recording  for  the  instruction  of  posterity,  his  claims 
to  rank  as  a  gre.at  public  benefactor,  as  well  as  his  admitted 
su]>criority  in  what  we  must  make  bold  to  call  his  incidentid  and 
subordinate  character  of  a  ‘  wit.’  It  was  in  this  Journal  that  he 
commenced  his  brilliant  and  eminently  useful  career  as  a  social. 
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moral,  and  political  reformer.  He  persevered  in  that  career 
through  good  and  evil  report,  with  unabated  vigour  and  vivacity, 
both  in  writing  and  conversation,  until  the  greater  part  of  his 
original  objects  had  been  attained ;  and  the  simplest  recapitulation 
of  these  would  be  sufficient  to  show  that  his  countrymen  have 
durable  benefits  and  solid  services,  as  well  as  pleasant  thoughts 
and  lively  images,  to  thank  him  for.  With,  perhaps,  the  single 
exception  of  Lord  Brougham,  no  one  man  within  living  memory 
has  clone  more  to  promote  the  improvement  and  well-being  of 
mankind,  by  waging  continual  war,  with  pen  and  tongue,  against 
ignorance  and  prejudice  in  all  their  modifications  and  varieties; 
nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  although  he  wielded  weapons 
very  like  those  which  had  been  employed  in  the  immediately 
preceding  age  to  undermine  law,  order  and  religion,  his  ex- 
([uisite  humour  was  uniformly  exerted  on  the  side  of  justice, 
virtue,  and  rational  freedom.  Indeed,  it  would  hardly  have 
been  possible  to  pervert  or  misapply  so  rare  and  distinctive 
a  gift,  being,  as  it  notoriously  was,  the  intense  expression,  the 
flower,  the  cream,  the  quintessence,  of  reason  and  good  sense. 
We  will  not  say  that,  like  Goldsmith,  he  adorned  everything  he 
touched,  but  he  compelled  everything  he  touched  to  appear  in  its 
natural  shape  and  genuine  colours.  In  his  hands  the  logical 
process  cjalled  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  operated  like  the  spear 
of  Ithuriel.  No  form  of  sophistry  or  phase  of  bigotry  could 
help  throwing  off  its  disguise  at  his  aj)proach ;  and  the  dogma 
which  has  been  deemed  questionable  touching  ridicule  in  general, 
may  be  confidently  predicated  of  his,  namely,  that  it  was  literally 
and  emphatically  the  test  of  truth. 

‘  Sydney  Smith’s  Life  :  he  who  opens  this  book  urder  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  reading  in  it  curious  adventures,  important  tr.insactions, 
or  public  events,  had  better  close  the  volume,  for  none  of  these  things 
will  lie  find  therein.’ 

So  stands  the  first  sentence  of  Lady  Holland’s  preface,  and 
such  an  announcement  at  starting  must  be  admitted  to  be  the 
reverse  of  a  temptation  or  a  lure. 

‘Nothing,’  she  proceeds,  ‘can  be  more  thoroughly  private  and 
eventless  than  the  narrative  I  am  about  to  give ;  yet  I  feel  myself, 
r.nd  I  have  reason  to  believe  there  are  many  who  will  feel  with 
me,  that  this  Life  is  not,  therefore,  uninteresting  or  unimportant ; 
for,  though  circumstances  over  which  my  father  had  no  control 
Ibrbade  his  taking  that  active  share  in  the  affairs  of  his  country,  for 
which  his  talents  and  his  character  so  eminently  fitted  him,  yet 
neither  circumstances  nor  power  could  suppress  these  talents,  or 
subdue  and  enfeeble  that  character;  and  I  believe  I  may  assert, 
without  danger  of  contradiction,  that  by  them,  and  the  use  he  has 
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made  of  them,  he  has  earned  for  himself  a  place  amongst  the  great 
men  of  his  time  and  country. 

‘  Sucn  being  the  case,  however,  his  talents,  and  the  employment 
of  them,  are  alone  before  the  world.  Tliis  is  but  half  the  picture, 
and  I  believe  few  who  have  known  so  much  do  not  wish  to  know 
more.’ 

‘  The  mode  of  life,  the  heart,  the  habits,  the  thouglits  and  feelings, 
the  conversation,  the  home,  the  occupations  of  such  a  man, — all,  in 
short,  which  can  give  life  and  reality  to  the  picture,  —  are  as  yet 
wanting ;  and  it  is  to  endeavour  to  supply  this  want  that  I  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  undertake  this  task.’ 

The  task  was  a  labour  of  love,  and,  like  almost  all  such 
labours,  it  has  been  efficiently  as  well  as  conscientiously  per¬ 
formed.  This  monument  erected  by  filial  piety  to  our  revered 
and  lamented  friend’s  memory,  will  at  once  compel  unhesitating 
and  universal  assent  to  what  might  otherwise  be  thought 
an  exaggerated  estimate  of  his  genius  and  his  worth.  It  was  a 
theory  of  Lavatcr  that  we  insensibly  contract  a  certain  degree 
of  physical  resemblance,  csiHJcially  as  regiirds  expression,  to 
those  with  whom  we  live  much  in  domestic  intimacy.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  master  mind 
exercises  a  powerful  influence  on  the  feelings,  understandings, 
and  modes  of  thought  of  those  who  are  brought  into  hourly  con¬ 
tact  with  it  through  a  series  of  years.  When  the  head  of  a 
family,  besides  bearing  the  Indelible  stamp  of  intellectual  supe¬ 
riority,  is  of  a  genial,  affectionate,  and  communicative  dis- 
{K)sition,  the  other  members  commonly  contract  a  habit  of  looking 
at  objects  from  the  same  point  of  view  or  through  the  same 
medium,  adopt  similar  models  of  excellence,  and  square  their 
conduct  by  analogous  standards  of  propriety.  It  is  upon  this 
principle  that  we  account  for  what,  under  the  circumstances, 
may  be  termed  the  fortunate  agreement  of  tone,  taste,  and  turn 
of  mind  between  Sydney  Smith  and  his  biographer.  No  one 
but  an  admiring,  sympathising,  and  cordially  co-operating 
daughter,  or  helpmate,  could  or  would  have  supplied  the  most 
suggestive,  illustrative,  and  consequently  most  valuable  portions 
of  the  work  ;  those,  for  example,  descriptive  of  the  Parsonage  of 
Foston,  his  house,  his  furniture,  his  equipages,  his  establishment, 
and  his  way  of  life  there.  The  earnestness  and  singleness  of 
purjx)se  with  which  these  passages  are  written,  actually  imj)art 
some  of  the  paternal  force  and  colouring  to  the  language,  therel)y 
compensating  for  the  occasional  negligence  of  the  composition 
and  a  want  of  polish  in  the  style. 

^Irs.  Austin,  who  has  edited  the  second  volume  containing  a 
selection  from  the  Letters,  was  also  well  qualifled  by  a  friend¬ 
ship  of  many  years,  by  reciprocated  esteem,  and  by  intellectual 
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accomplishments,  to  form  a  just  and  adequate  conception  of  her 
undertaking.  She  has  executed  It,  as  might  have  been  anti¬ 
cipated,  with  irreproachable  discretion  and  discrimination ;  and 
altogether,  although  it  may  sound  strange  that  the  delineation 
of  a  character  so  essentially  masculine  as  Sydney  Smith’s  should 
have  been  reserved  for  female  pens,  we  believe  that  any  dis- 
apix)intment  which  may  be  felt  after  a  patient  perusal  of  these 
volumes,  will  be  mainly  attributable  to  incorrect  and  illusory 
notions  of  the  scope  and  capabilities  of  such  a  biography. 
The  life  of  a  writer,  or  artist,  is  in  his  works.  Their  original 
charm  and  influence  cannot  be  reproduced  by  any  vividness  of 
description  or  eloquence  of  narrative  ;  the  excitement  of  surprise 
or  novelty  is  unattainable ;  and  the  utmost  that  can  reasonably 
be  expected  from  a  Memoir  like  the  one  before  us,  is  that  it 
shall  revive  agreeable  reminiscences,  awaken  elevating  asso¬ 
ciations,  stimulate  honourable  ambition,  supply  fresh  beacons 
for  our  guidance,  and  enable  us,  for  the  edification  of  the 
living,  to  arrive  at  a  just  estimate  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
the  dead. 

The  leading  incidents  of  Sydney  Smith’s  career  arc  soon  told, 
and  a  brief  summary  of  these  will  form  a  natural  and  necessary 
introduction  to  the  remarks  which  we  propose  to  make  upon 
them. 

So  long  as  mankind  shall  continue  to  attach  importance  to 
ancestral  distinctions,  it  will  be  an  idle  affectation  to  depreciate 
them ;  and  many  enlightened  men,  famous  for  their  superiority 
to  popular  weaknesses  and  vulgar  errors,  have  endeavoured  to 
defend  the  pride  of  birth  on  philosophical  grounds.  ‘  A  lively 
‘  desire  of  knowing  and  recording  our  ancestors,’  says  Gibbon, 

‘  so  generally  prevails,  that  it  must  depend  on  some  common 
‘  principle  in  the  minds  of  men.’  In  the  same  spirit  of  candour. 
Bishop  Watson  has  observed,  —  ‘Without  entering  into  a  dis- 

*  quisition  concerning  the  rise  of  this  general  prejudice,  I  freely 
‘  own  that  I  am  a  slave  to  it  myself.’  Sydney  Smith  had  none 
of  it.  He  once  laughingly  declared,  in  reference  to  the  some¬ 
what  laboured  attempt  of  the  author  of  ‘  Waverley  ’  to  establish 

a  pedigree,  ‘  when  Lady  L -  asked  me  about  my  grand- 

‘  father,  I  told  her  he  disappeared  about  the  time  of  the  Assizes, 

*  and  we  asked  no  questions.’  This,  we  need  hardly  say,  was  a 
jocular  fabrication ;  for  his  descent,  without  being  noble,  wiis 
respectable  on  the  side  of  each  parent,  and  Lady  Holland,  un- 
appalled  by  Sir  David  Brewster’s  authority,  still  retains  hopes  of 
being  able  to  claim  Sir  Isaac  Newton  for  an  ancestor.  Her  ac¬ 
count  of  her  paternal  grandfather,  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  is  that  ‘  he 
‘  was  very  clever,  odd  by  nature,  but  still  more  odd  by  design  ; 
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‘  and  that  (having  first  married  a  beautiful  girl,  from  whom  he 

*  parted  at  the  church  door)  he  spent  all  the  early  part  of  his  life 

*  partly  in  wandering  over  the  world  for  many  years,  and  partly 
‘  in  diminishing  his  fortune,  by  buying,  altering,  spoiling,  and 

*  then  selling  about  nineteen  different  plaees  in  England.’  The 
beautiful  girl  was  Miss  Ollier,  or  d’Olier,  the  youngest  daughter 
of  a  Languedoc  emigrant  for  conscience  sake.  She  was  the 
mother  of  the  four  Smiths,  Robert  (Bobus),  Cecil,  Courtenay, 
and  Sydney,  and  we  are  requested  to  believe  that  all  the  finest 
qualities  of  their  minds  w’ere  derived  from  her.  If  the  fact 
were  so,  it  confirms  a  theory  as  to  the  descent  of  genius  in  the 
maternal  line,  which  has  been  based  on  the  examples  of  Schiller, 
Goethe,  the  Schlegers,  CuiTan,  Canning,  and  Lord  Brougham. 

The  talents  of  the  Smiths  for  controversy  must  have  been  sin¬ 
gularly  precocious,  for  the  tradition  goes  that,  before  they  were 
old  enough  for  school,  they  might  be  seen  ‘  neglecting  games, 
‘  and  often  lying  on  the  floor,  stretched  over  their  books,  and 
‘  discussing  with  loud  voice  and  most  vehement  gesticulation, 
‘  every  point  that  arose.’  Robert  and  Cecil  were  sent  to  Eton, 
Courtenay  and  Sydney  to  Winchester,  where  Sydney  rose  in  due 
time  to  be  captain  of  the  school.  Such  was  his  own  and  his 
brother’s  proficiency  that  their  schoolfellow's  signed  a  round-robin 
refusing  to  compete  for  the  college  prizes,  if  the  Smiths,  who 
always  gained  them,  were  allowed  to  enter  the  lists.  He  used  to 
say,  ‘  I  believe  whilst  a  boy  at  school,  I  made  above  ten  thousand 
‘  Latin  verses,  and  no  man  in  his  senses  would  dream  in  after- 
‘  life  of  ever  making  another.  So  much  for  life  and  time 
‘  w'asted.’  There  is  another  current  remark  attributed  to  him, 
that  a  false  quantity  at  the  commencement  of  the  career  of  a 
young  man  intended  for  public  life  was  rarely  got  over ;  and 
when  a  lady  asked  him  what  a  false  quantity  was,  he  explained 
it  to  be  in  a  man  the  same  as  a  faux  pas  in  a  woman. 

On  leaving  Winchester,  he  was  placed  for  six  months  at 
Mont  Villiers,  in  Normandy,  to  perfect  his  knowledge  of  French, 
and  he  then  went  to  New  College,  Oxford,  where  nothing  re¬ 
markable  is  recorded  of  him,  except  that  he  obtained,  by  virtue 
of  his  Winchester  honours,  first  a  scholarship,  and  then  a  fellow'- 
ship,  yielding  about  lOUZ.  a  year.  No  sooner  was  this  limited 
provision  secured,  than  his  father  abandoned  him  to  his  own  re¬ 
sources,  which  were  insufficient,  he  thought,  to  justify  him  in 
studying  for  the  profession  of  his  choice — the  Bar.  So,  after 
being  within  an  ace  of  going  out  as  su|)ercargo  to  China,  he 
reluctantly  made  up  his  mind  to  enter  the  Church. 

This  determination  is  doubtless  to  be  regretted  for  his  ow’u 
sake.  Besides  possessing  the  talents  which  are  commonly 
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deemed  sufficient  to  insure  forensic  success,  such  as  acuteness, 
readiness,  boldness,  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  springs  of 
action,  dialectic  skill,  and  command  of  language,  he  was  pre¬ 
eminently  endowed  with  the  no  less  indispensable  requisites  of 
patience  and  perseverance.*  He  would  have  bided  his  time. 
He  would  neither  have  been  disheartened  by  neglect,  nor  have 
sunk  under  the  sickness  of  hope  deferred,  nor  have  been  turned 
aside  by  political,  social,  or  literary  aspirations,  nor  have  dropped 
out  of  the  race  because  he  was  disgusted  with  the  jockeyship,  or 
annoyed  by  the  heat,  dust,  and  clamour  of  the  course.  He  might 
have  turned  out  a  Scarlett  at  Nisi  Prius,  and  an  Ellenborough 
on  the  Bench.  He  would  also  have  been  spared  the  sarcasms, 
galling  though  ill-founded,  so  repeatedly  levelled  at  him  for 
trifling  with  his  sacred  vocation,  for  which,  in  sober  seriousness, 
he  entertained  the  profoundest  reverence.  But  if  he  had  de¬ 
voted  all  his  energies  to  the  Law — proverbially  a  jealous  mis¬ 
tress —  he  must  have  given  up  to  a  profession  what  was  meant 
for  mankind,  and  the  world  would  have  lost  incalculably  by  the 
change.  When  it  is  asked  why  he  did  not  do  what  would  be 
done  by  most  aspiring  young  men  similarly  situated  in  our  day, 
— why  he  did  not  trust  to  his  pen  for  supplying  the  required 
funds  in  aid  of  the  income  from  his  fellowship,  the  obvious 
answer  is,  that  sixty  years  since,  reviews  and  magazines  stood 
on  a  widely  different  footing.  Their  rate  of  pay  to  contributors 
was  scanty  in  the  extreme.  They  were  mostly  got  up  for  the 
booksellers  by  the  regular  denizens  of  Grub  Street,  and  a  Fellow 
of  New  College  could  hardly  have  been  accused  of  undue  fas¬ 
tidiousness,  if  he  had  dismissed  at  once,  assuming  it  to  have 
occurred  to  him,  the  notion  of  being  enrolled  in  such  a  troop. 
Amongst  other  good  effects  universally  admitted  to  have  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  establishment  of  this  Journal,  must  be  ranked 
the  triumphant  vindication  of  the  dignity  of  our  craft.  So 
signal  has  been  our  success  in  this  respect,  that  people  find  it 
difficult  to  imagine  a  period  when  it  was  a  moot  point  in  the 
minor  morals,  whether  a  gentleman  could  receive  pecuniary 
remuneration  for  an  article.  Swift  quarrelled  with  Harley  for 
offering  to  pay  him  in  hard  cash  for  his  literary  aid  in  the 
‘  Examiner.’  Lord  Jeffrey  was  visited  with  misgivings  which 
were  not  overcome  without  a  struggle.  In  May  1803,  he 
writes: — ‘The  terms  are,  as  Mr.  L.  says,  without  precedent; 
‘  but  the  success  of  the  work  is  not  less  so.’  .  .  .  All  the 


•  "When  the  late  Mr.  Chitty  was  consulted  by  an  anxious  father 
about  the  qualifications  for  the  bar,  he  asked,  ‘  Can  your  son  eat  saw- 
*  dust  without  butter  ?  ’ 
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*  men  here  will  take  their  ■  guineas,  I  find,  and  under  the 

*  sanction  of  that  example,  I  think  I  may  take  my  Editor’s 

*  salary  also  without  being  supposed  to  have  suffered  any  de- 

*  gradation.’ 

We  quote  from  Lord  Cockbum’s  Life  of  Jeffrey,  and  we  leam 
from  the  same  high  authority,  that  after  three  numbers  of  the 
Review  had  been  published  on  the  voluntary  principle,  it  was 
Sydney  Smith  himself  who  suggested  that  no  permanent  re¬ 
liance  could  be  placed  in  amateurs,  —  a  sagacious  hint,  which 
the  late  Professor  Wilson  condensed  into  his  well-known  maxim, 

—  that  ‘an  unpaid  contributor  is  ex  vi  termini  an  ass.’  But  we 
are  anticipating,  and  we  have  not  yet  brought  Mr.  Smith  to  the 
scene  of  his  earliest  labours  in  the  grand  cause  of  civil  and  re¬ 
ligious  liberty.  We  must  first  accompany  him  to  his  curacy  in 
Salisbury  Plain,  where  he  underwent  the  most  imminent  risk 
of  starvation,  mental  and  bodily. 

His  parish  was  Netherhaven,  near  Amesbury,  a  village  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  few  scattered  farms  and  cottages :  ‘  once  a  week  a 
‘  butcher’s  cart  came  over  from  Salisbury ;  it  was  then  only  he 
‘  could  obtain  any  meat,  and  he  often  dined,  he  said,  on  a  mess 

*  of  potatoes  sprinkled  with  a  little  ketchup.’  Too  poor  to 
command  books,  his  only  resource  was  the  squire ;  and  his  only 
relaxation,  not  being  able  to  keep  a  horse,  long  walks  over 
those  interminable  plains,  on  one  of  which  he  narrowly  escaped 
being  buried  alive  in  a  snow  drift.  This  dreary  existence  lasted 
two  years,  when  the  squire,  Mr.  Beech,  took  a  fancy  to  him, 
and  engaged  him  as  tutor  to  his  eldest  son.  ‘  It  was  arranged  ' 

*  that  I  and  his  son  should  proceed  to  the  University  of  Weimar,  j 
‘  in  Saxony.  We  set  out,  but  before  reaching  our  destination, 

‘  Germany  was  disturbed  by  war,  and  in  stress  of  politics  we 

*  put  into  Edinburgh,  where  I  remained  five  years.’  In  1797, 
the  date  of  his  arrival,  this  city  was  in  a  kind  of  transition 
state  between  two  ages  or  generations,  either  of  which  we 
might  be  excused  for  designating  as  Augustan.  David  Hume, 
Adam  Smith,  and  Robertson  were  the  central  figures  of  the 
former  period :  Walter  Scott,  Playfair,  Chalmers,  and  Jeffrey  | 
of  the  later;  whilst  Mackenzie  and  Dugald  Stewart  may  be 
described  as  connecting  links  between  the  two.  Or  (to  apply 
the  beautiful  imagery  of  Burke)  before  one  splendid  orb  was 
entirely  set,  and  whilst  the  horizon  was  still  in  a  blaze  with  its 
descending  glory,  in  an  opposite  quarter  of  the  heavens  arose 
another  luminary,  and  fur  its  hour  became  lord  of  the  ascendant. 
Yet  little  did  the  survivors  of  the  Robertsonian  circle  think  of 
the  ample  compensation  that  was  in  store  for  them,  and  scorn¬ 
ful,  probably,  or  mistrustful  was  the  passing  glance  which  they 
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cast  on  the  newly  discovered  stars  just  beginning  to  twinkle 
through  the  haze. 

Besides  the  indigenous  celebrities  which,  about  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  the  modern  Athens  was  breeding  up  for  her  own 
local  attraction  and  illustration,  she  had  become  the  chosen  re¬ 
sort  of  several  young  Englishmen  who  have  since  done  honour 
to  their  training,  and  proved  a  source  of  becoming  pride  to  their 
nursing  mother.  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord  Webb  Seymour, 
Francis  Homer,  and  Lord  Brougham,  belonged  to  this  category, 
and  form  no  unimportant  addition  to  the  list  of  new  acquaint¬ 
ances  speedily  to  become  valued  and  lifelong  friends,  amongst 
whom  Sydney  Smith  received  a  ready  welcome  during  his  ex¬ 
patriation  in  the  North.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  ‘  stress 
‘of  politics  ’  which  compelled  him  to  put  into  Edinburgh,  instead 
of  repairing  to  Weimar  and  falling  under  the  influence  of 
Goethe  or  quizzing  him,  may  have  been  a  fortunate  occurrence. 

‘  There’s  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,’  and  we  are  by  no 
means  sure  that  even  the  solitary  confinement  of  the  curacy 
was  time  wasted  in  the  long  run.  Clever  and  lively  com¬ 
panions  must  have  afforded  useful  instruction  for  the  critic  and 
capital  practice  for  the  controversialist,  but,  as  regards  the 
development  of  his  thinking  powers,  commend  us  to  the  lonely 
meditations  of  Salisbury  Plain. 

The  Memoir  is  singularly  meagre  of  information  during  his 
five  years’  sojourn  in  Edinburgh ;  and  the  earliest  letter  in  the 
Selection  bears  the  date  of  1801,  the  fourth  year  after  his  arrival 
there.  He  was  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age  when  this 
Review  was  projected.  Are  we  to  infer  that  so  active-minded 
a  man,  with  his  laudable  aspirations  for  distinction  and  his  fer¬ 
tility  of  resource,  was  content  to  let  his  faculties  lie  fallow  during 
80  protracted  an  interval,  or  that  he  found  a  satisfactory  occu¬ 
pation  for  them  in  reading  with  his  pupils,  or  in  metaphysical 
discussions  with  bis  friends  ?  An  incident  told  in  connexion 
with  his  marriage,  which  took  place  some  time  in  1799,  rather 
adds  to  the  mystery,  as  proving  that  the  spur  of  straitened 
means  was  amongst  his  other  stimulants  to  extraordinary  ex¬ 
ertion.  Lady  Holland  tells  us  that  it  was  lucky  her  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Pybus,  had  some  fortune,  since  her 
father’s  only  tangible  and  api)reciable  contribution  towards  their 
future  menage  were  six  small  silver  teaspoons,  which,  from 
much  wear,  had  become  the  ghosts  of  their  former  selves.  One 
day,  in  the  madness  of  his  joy,  he  came  running  into  the  room 
and  flung  these  into  her  lap,  saying,  ‘  There,  Kate,  you  lucky 
‘  I  give  you  all  my  fortune.’  In  a  letter  written  long  after 
he  had  left  Edinburgh,  he  exclaims,  *  When  shall  I  see  Scot- 
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‘  land  again  ?  Never  shall  I  forget  the  happy  days  passed  there,  1 
‘  amidst  odious  smells,  barbarous  sounds,  bad  suppers,  excellent  I 

*  hearts,  and  most  enlightened  and  cultivated  understandings.’  | 

He  did  not  take  the  less  kindly  to  the  Scotch  on  account  of 
their  alleged  insensibility  to  humour.  ‘  It  requires,’  he  used  to  I 
say,  ‘  a  surgical  operation  to  get  a  joke  well  into  a  Scotch  under-  i 

*  standing.’  Charles  Lamb  stoutly  maintained  the  same  doc-  ^ 
trine,  and  we  fear  that  an  attempt  on  our  part  to  dispute  it  will  i  j 
meet  with  no  better  success  than  the  essay  of  the  Edgeworths 

on  Irish  Bulls,  written  to  prove  that  the  Irish  make  no  more  I 
bulls  than  other  nations,  and  proving  incontestably  that  they  I 
make  more  than  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe  put  together,  f 
Yet  the  imputation  of  insensibility  to  humour  is  a  curious  one 
to  be  fixed  indelibly  on  the  countrymen  of  Burns,  Walter  ; 
Scott,  Galt,  Lockhart,  John  Wilson,  and  Henry  Cockbum.  I 
One  of  our  foibles  he  was  especially  fond  of  rubbing.  ‘  Their 
‘  temper,’  he  writes,  ‘  stands  anything  but  an  attack  on  their 
‘  climate ;  even  the  enlightened  mind  of  Jeffrey  cannot  shake 

*  off  the  illusion  that  myrtles  flourish  at  Craig  Crook.  In  vain 

‘  I  have  represented  to  him  that  they  are  of  the  genus  Cnrduus,  i 
‘  and  pointed  out  their  prickly  peculiarities.  He  sticks  to  his  ! 

‘  myrtle  illusions,  and  treats  my  attacks  with  as  much  contempt 
‘  as  if  I  had  been  a  wild  visionary,  who  had  never  breathed  his 
‘  caller  air,  nor  lived  and  suffered  under  the  rigour  of  his  elimate, 

‘  nor  spent  five  years  in  discussing  metaphysics  and  medicine 
‘  in  that  garret  of  the  earth — that  handle-end  of  England  — 

‘  that  land  of  Calvin,  oat-cakes,  and  sulphur.’ 

The  motto  which  he  proposed  for  this  Journal,  and  his  account 
of  its  origin,  are  too  familiar  to  need  repetition.  He  states  that  I 
the  project  emanated  from  him,  and  that  he  edited  the  first 
Number.  This  statement  has  never  been  contradicted,  and  is 
true  in  the  qualified  sense  in  which  he  meant  it  to  be  understood. 

He  had  the  principal  voice  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of 
the  articles;  but  according  to  the  detailed  account  of  the  trans-  i 
action  supplied  by  Jeffrey  to  Mr.  Robert  Chambers  in  1846, 
there  was  no  editor,  in  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  office,  for 
the  first  three  Numbers.  ‘  As  many  of  us  as  could  be  got  to  j  | 

‘  attend  used  to  meet  in  a  dingy  room  of  Willison’s  printing-ofiice,  j  f 
‘  in  Craig’s  Court,  where  the  proofs  of  our  own  articles  were  read  | 

*  over  and  remarked  upon,  and  attempts  were  made  to  sit  in  judg-  I 

*  ment  on  the  few  manuscripts  which  were  then  afforded  by  : 

‘  strangers.  But  we  had  seldom  patience  to  go  through  with  i 

*  these  ;  it  was  found  necessary  to  have  a  responsible  editor,  and  | 

‘  the  office  was  pressed  upon  me.’  .  .  .  ‘  Smith  was  by 

‘  far  the  most  timid  of  the  confederacy,  and  believed  that  unless  | 
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‘  our  incognito  was  strictly  maintained,  we  could  not  go  on  a 
‘  day ;  and  this  was  his  object  for  making  us  hold  our  dark 
‘  divans  at  Willison’s  office,  to  which  he  insisted  on  our  repair- 
‘  ing  singly,  and  by  back  approaches,  or  by  different  lanes!’ 
Now  that  the  fame  of  the  band,  at  least  of  its  leading  members, 
rests  upon  an  imperishable  basis,  such  precautions  may  well 
seem  superfluous  ;  but  without  embarking  into  the  wide  general 
question  of  anonymous  writing,  we  may  suggest  that  Sydney 
had  reason  on  his  side.  Omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico.  The 
only  mode  of  ensuring  a  fair  trial  was  to  remain  shrouded  in 
mystery  at  starting ;  and  if  anything  co^d  have  checked  the 
success  of  the  enterprise,  it  would  have  be^  a  notification  to  the 
public  that  a  set  of  briefless  barristers,  unemployed  doctors, 
embryo  statesmen,  and  mute  inglorious  orators,  with  the  aid  of 
an  ex-curate,  were  about  to  electrify  the  republic  of  letters  and 
inaugurate  a  new  era  in  criticism. 

Editorial  identity  differs  widely  from  personal,  and  after  the 
lapse  of  more  than  half  a  century  will  be  found  to  resemble 
that  of  Sir  John  Cutler’s  stockings,  which  was  preserved  by 
a  succession  of  renewals.  Sydney  Smith’s  Life  could  not  be 
written  or  discussed  without  revelations  which,  at  an  earlier 
period,  might  have  been  both  indiscreet  and  egotistical.  We 
therefore  make  no  apology  for  the  foregoing  details,  nor  for 
quoting  the  following  account  of  the  phenomena  which  accom¬ 
panied  our  birth  and  the  sensation  which  it  caused :  — ‘  It  is 
‘  impossible,’  remarks  Lord  Cockburn,  ‘  for  those  who  did  not 
‘  live  at  the  time  and  in  the  heart  of  the  scene  to  feel,  or  almost 
‘  to  understand,  the  impression  made  by  the  new  luminary,  or 
‘  the  anxieties  with  which  its  motions  were  observed.  It  was 
‘  an  entire  and  instant  change  of  everything  that  the  public  had 
*  been  accustomed  to  in  that  sort  of  composition.  The  old  peri- 
‘  odical  opiates  were  extinguished  at  once.’*  It  is  also  a  fact 

*  Life  of  Lord  Jetfrey,  vol.  i.  p.  131.  Considerations  of  private 
delicacy  were  the  cause  that  this  excellent  work  was  not  duly  noticed 
by  us  at  the  time  of  its  first  appearance,  and  that  the  homage  we  owe 
to  the  memory  of  Lord  Jeffrey  was  left  in  some  degree  unpaid ;  but 
all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  reputation  of  this  Journal,  or  in  the 
intellectual  eminence  of  the  Scotch  metropolis,  must  be  eager  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  invaluable  service  rendered  by  Lord  Cockburn  as  a 
biographer,  and  the  high  gratification  which  his  graphic  pages  have 
afforded  them.  No  one  was  more  highly  qualified  than  Lord  Cock¬ 
burn  to  record  the  wit,  the  taste,  and  the  eloquence  of  the  society  of 
Edinburgh  during  the  first  half  of  this  century.  His  whole  life  was 
spent  in  the  service  of  his  native  country  and  his  native  town  ;  and 
the  simple  gaiety  of  his  own  character  enhanced  the  merit  of  his 
eminent  attainments  as  an  advocate  and  a  judge. 
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worth  noticing,  that  the  first  Number,  although  an  apology  was 
offered  in  the  preface  for  the  length  of  some  of  the  articles, 
contained  twenty-nine,  of  which  seven  were  from  the  pen  of 
Sydney  Smith — one  of  these  occupying  rather  less  than  a  page. 
It  professes  to  be  a  review  of  the  ‘  Anniversary  Sermon  of  the 
‘  Royal  Humane  Society,’  by  W.  Langford,  D.D.,  and  runs 
thus : — 


‘  An  accident,  which  happened  to  the  gentleman  engaged  in  re¬ 
viewing  this  Sermon,  proves,  in  the  most  striking  manner,  the 
importance  of  this  Charity  for  restoring  to  life  persons  in  whom  the 
vital  power  is  suspenci^.  He  was  discovered  with  Dr.  Langford’s 
Discourse  lying  open  oefore  him,  in  a  state  of  the  most  profound 
sleep  ;  from  which  he  could  not,  by  any  means,  be  awakened  for  a 
great  length  of  time.  By  attending,  however,  to  the  rules  prescribed 
by  the  Humane  Society,  dinging  in  the  smoke  of  tobacco,  applying 
hot  flannels,  and  carefully  removing  the  Discourse  itself  to  a  great 
distance,  the  critic  was  restored  to  his  disconsolate  brothers. 

‘  The  only  account  he  could  give  of  himself  was,  that  he  remem¬ 
bers  reading  on,  regularly,  till  he  came  to  the  following  pathetic 
description  of  a  drowned  tradesman ;  beyond  which,  he  recollects 
nothing.  (Here  follows  an  extract.)  This  extract  will  suffice  for 
the  style  of  the  Sermon.  The  Charity  itself  is  beyond  all  praise.’ 

This  is  curious  both  as  a  specimen  of  Sydney  Smith’s  early 
manner  and  as  illustrating  the  contrast  which  such  a  style  of 
criticism  must  have  presented  to  what  Lord  Cockburn  dis¬ 
respectfully  terms  the  ‘  old  periodical  opiates.’ 

Of  course  the  principal  contributors  were  speedily  recognised, 
and  had  a  mark  set  against  their  names  by  the  then  dispensers 
of  public  honours  and  emoluments.  Their  position  has  been 
thus  vividly  portrayed  by  their  clerical  associate: — ‘  From  the 
‘  beginning  of  the  century  to  the  death  of  Lord  Liverpool  was 
‘  an  awful  period  for  those  who  had  the  misfortune  to  entertain 
‘  liberal  opinions,  and  who  were  too  honest  to  sell  them  for  the 
‘  ermine  of  the  judge  or  the  lawn  of  the  prelate ;  a  long  and 
‘  hopeless  career  in  your  profession  —  the  chuckling  grin  of 

*  nobles — the  sarcastic  leer  of  the  genuine  political  rogue — 
‘  prebendaries,  deans,  and  bishops  made  over  your  head — 
‘  reverend  renegades  advanced  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the 
‘  Church  for  helping  to  rivet  the  fetters  of  Catholic  and  Pro- 

*  testant  Dissenters,  and  no  more  chance  of  a  Whig  administra- 

*  tion  than  of  a  thaw  in  Zembla — these  were  the  penalties 

‘  exacted  for  liberality  of  opinion  at  that  period ;  and  not  only 
‘  was.  there  no  pay,  but  there  were  many  stripes.’  .  .  ‘To 

‘  set  on  foot  such  a  journal  in  such  times, — to  contribute  towards 
‘  it  for  many  years, — to  bear  patiently  the  reproach  and  poverty 
‘  which  it  caused,  and  to  look  back  and  see  that  1  have  nothing 
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‘  to  retract,  and  no  intemperance  and  violence  to  reproach  my- 
<  self  with,  ia  a  career  of  life  which  I  must  think  to  be  ex- 
‘  tremely  fortunate.’  Amongst  the  subjects  which  he  discussed 
in  our  pages  with  a  peculiar  view  to  political  or  social  ame¬ 
lioration,  were — Catholic  Emancipation  ;  Popular,  Professional, 
and  Female  Education;  Public  Schools;  University  Reform ; 
Church  Reform  ;  Methodism  ;  the  Game  Laws ;  Spring  Guns ; 
Botany  Bay ;  Chimney-Sweepers ;  Prisons  and  Prison  Dis¬ 
cipline  ;  the  Poor  Laws ;  Counsel  for  Prisoners ;  Indian  Mis¬ 
sions;  Irish  Grievances,  &c.  &c.  He  not  only  kept  his  own 
contributions  free  from  the  revolutionary  or  democratic  tone  in 
politics,  and  from  sceptical  tendencies  in  theological  speculation, 
but  amidst  all  his  exuberant  jocularity  be  held  close  watch  over 
his  less  guarded  associates,  and  amongst  the  printed  corre¬ 
spondence  we  find  him  more  than  once  stating  his  firm  resolve 
to  withdraw  from  the  work  if  a  style  of  writing  which  he 
thought  inimical  to  sound  religion  were  continued.  Thus  in 
1818  he  writes  to  the  editor :  ‘  I  must  beg  the  favour  of  you 
‘  to  be  explicit  on  one  point :  do  you  mean  to  take  care  that 
‘the  Review  shall  not  encourage  infidel  principles?  Unless 
‘  this  is  the  case,  I  must  absolutely  give  up  all  thoughts  of 
‘  connecting  myself  with  it.’ 

On  the  other  hand,  he  had  more  than  once  to  defend  his 
guerilla-like  inroads  into  grave  subjects,  and  his  dashing  on¬ 
slaughts  on  respectable  bores,  against  the  censures  of  a  whole 
conclave  of  serious  readers,  to  whom  Jeffrey  was  prone  to  listen 
in  bis  desponding  or  uncongenial  moods.  How  could  Pope 
venture  to  lay  down  as  an  axiom  that  ‘  Gentle  dulness  ever 
‘loves  a  joke?’  unless  he  meant  merely  that  dull  people  always 
enjoy  their  ow'n  jokes,  which  are  commonly  no  laughing  matter. 
Dulness  loves  nothing  that  it  does  not  understand,  or  that 
startles  it,  or  that  ruffles  its  sense  of  self-importance.  What 
Pindar  said  of  music,  and  Coleridge  applied  to  genius,  holds 
equally  true  of  wit  or  fun :  ‘  as  many  as  are  not  delighted  by 
‘  it,  are  disturbed,  perplexed,  irritated.’  We  are  consequently 
not  the  least  astonished  to  find  Sydney  Smith  driven  to  the 
following  defence,  even  at  so  advanced  a  stage  of  his  reputation 
and  authority  as  1819— 

‘  My  dear  Jeffrey,  —  You  must  consider  that  Edinburgh  is  a  very 
grave  place,  and  that  you  live  with  philosophers  who  are  very  in¬ 
tolerant  of  nonsense.  I  write  for  the  London,  not  for  the  Scotch 
market,  and  perhaps  more  people  read  my  nonsense  than  your  sense. 
The  complaint  was  loud  and  universal  of  the  extreme  dulness  and 
lengthiness  of  the  “  Edinburgh  Review.”  Too  much,  1  admit,  would 
,not  do  of  my  style ;  but  the  proportion  in  which  it  exists  enlivens 


the  “  Review,”  if  you  appeal  to  the  whole  public,  and  not  to  the  eight 
or  ten  grave  Scotchmen  with  whom  you  live.  I  am  a  very  ignorant, 
frivolous,  half-inch  person  ;  but,  such  as  I  am,  I  am  sure  1  have  done 
your  “Review”  good,  and  contributed  to  bring  it  into  notice.  Such 
as  I  am,  I  shall  be,  and  cannot  promise  to  alter.  Such  is  my  opinion 
of  the  effect  of  my  articles.  I  differ  with  you  entirely  about  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Heude.  To  do  such  things  very  often  would  be  absurd ;  to 
punish  a  man  every  now  and  then  for  writing  a  frivolous  book  is 
wise  and  proper ;  and  you  would  find,  if  you  lived  in  England,  that 
the  review  of  Lieutenant  Heude  is  talked  of  and  quoted  for  its  fun 
and  impertinence,  when  graver  and  abler  articles  are  thumbed  over 
and  passed  by.  Almost  any  one  of  the  sensible  men  who  write  for 
the  “  Review  ”  would  have  written  a  much  wiser  and  more  profound 
article  than  I  have  done  upon  the  Game  Laws.  I  am  quite  certain 
nobody  would  obtain  more  readers  for  his  essay  upon  such  a  subject ; 
and  I  am  equally  certain  that  the  principles  arc  right,  and  that  there 
is  no  lack  of  sense  in  it. 

‘  So  I  judge  myself ;  but,  after  all,  the  practical  appeal  is  to  you. 
If  you  think  my  assistance  of  no  value,  1  am  too  just  a  man  to  be 
angry  with  you  upon  that  account ;  but  while  I  write,  I  must  write  in 
my  own  way.’  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  181-2.) 

Sydney  Smith  ceased  to  reside  in  Edinburgh  after  1803,  and 
in  1804  we  find  him  settled  in  Doughty  Street,  Russell  Square, 
in  the  midst  of  a  colony  of  lawyers,  the  most  rising  and  ac¬ 
complished  of  whom,  by  a  natural  affinity,  were  attracted  to  him. 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  the  late  Lord  Abinger  and  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  were  the  most  distinguished;  and  amongst  other 
friends.  Lady  Holland  enumerates  Dr.  Marcet,  Mr.  Dumont, 
Mr.  Wishaw,  Lord  Dudley  (then  Mr.  Ward),  ISIr.  Sharpe,  Mr. 
Rogers,  Mr.  Luttrell,  and  Mr.  Tenant.  There  was  also  an  old 
Abbe  Dutens,  bent  on  inventing  a  universal  language,  who,  on 
Sydney’s  suggesting  a  few  grammatical  difficulties,  exclaimed,  — 
‘  Oh  non.  Monsieur,  ee  sont  la  des  bagatelles !  La  seule  difficulte 
‘  que  je  trouve,  e’est  de  falre  agir  tous  les  rois  de  I’Europe  au 
‘  meme  temps.’  The  most  important  of  his  early  social  successes 
was  an  introduction  to  Holland  House,  ‘  the  most  formidable 
ordeal,’  says  his  daughter,  *  that  a  young  and  obscure  man  could 
‘  well  go  through.  He  w’as  shy,  too,  then:  yet  I  believe,  in 
*  spite  of  the  shyness,  they  soon  discovered  and  acknowledged 
‘  his  merits,  and  deemed  him  no  unmeet  company  for  their 
‘  world.  And  what  a  world  it  was!’ 

Sydney  Smith  shy  at  thirty-three !  Theodore  Hook  also 
used  to  complmn  to  his  dying  day  that  he  had  never  completely 
overcome  the  uncomfortable  sensation  of  entering  a  room ;  and 
an  eminent  law-lord,  the  very  model  of  senatorial  and  judicial 
eloquence  of  the  composed  and  dignified  order,  has  been  seen  to 
tremble  when  he  rose  to  address  the  House  of  Lords,  like  a 
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thorough-bred  racer  when  first  brought  to  the  starting  post. 
One  obvious  solution  of  this  phenomenon  is  that  the  delicacy  of 
perception,  the  exquisite  sensibility  to  impressions,  and  the  im¬ 
pulsiveness,  which  are  essential  to  humour  or  eloquence,  are 
almost  necessarily  accompanied  by  a  certain  degree  of  nervous 
tremulousness,  just  as  a  finely  strung  harp  vibrates  at  the 
slightest  touch  or  whenever  the  faintest  breeze  passes  over  it. 
At  all  events,  leaving  the  problem  to  the  metaphysicians,  we  see 
not  the  smallest  reason  for  questioning  the  fact  that  Sydney 
Smith  did  suffer  from  shyness,  although  neither  comparative 
poverty  nor  unequal  rank  ever  shook  the  i)erfect  independence 
of  his  bearing  in  society.  He  was  fond  of  drawing  a  ludicrous 
and  (we  suspect)  overcharged  picture  of  his  distresses  as  a  diner- 
out,  when,  as  he  said,  he  could  not  afford  a  hackney  coach. 
Balzac’s  hero,  in  a  similar  predicament,  carefully  picks  his  way 
under  the  terrible  apprehension  that  an  unlucky  splash  may 
deprive  him  of  his  soiree,  and  leave  the  field  open  to  a  wealthier 
rival.  Sydney  Smith,  according  to  his  own  account,  used  to  carry 
a  pair  of  dress  shoes  in  his  pocket,  and  change  them  in  the  hall. 

‘  The  servants,’  he  added,  ‘  stared  at  me  at  first,  but  I  made 
‘  them  laugh,  and  they  got  used  to  me.’  On  hearing  of  the 
offence  taken  by  his  more  fastidious  friend  Jeffrey,  at  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  straw  (emblematic  of  the  more  humble  vehicle) 
on  the  carpet  of  some  Mrs.  Leohunter,  he  exclaimed,  *  a  straw, 

‘  a  solitary  straw !  why  I  have  been  at  literary  parties  where 
‘  the  floor  looked  like  a  stubble-field.’ 

If  the  fathers  of  a  hundred  ruined  families  could  be  put  to 
the  question  or  brought  to  confession,  ninety  at  least  of  them 
would  own  that  their  primary  embarrassments  (like  those  of 
the  Primrose  family)  arose  from  the  wish  to  keep  up  appear¬ 
ances.  Vanity  would  be  found  to  be  a  more  fruitful  source  of 
misery  than  vice.  Hochefuucauld  strongly  inculcates  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  learning  how  to  grow  old.  The  art  of  growing  (or  of 
being  and  seeming)  poor  is  more  rarely  studied,  and  more  pain¬ 
ful  to  pursue.  It  was  Sydney  Smith’s  constant  care  to  practise 
and  inculcate  it.  ‘  He  never,’  we  are  assured  by  his  daughter, 
‘  affected  to  be  what  he  was  not ;  he  never  concealed  the 
‘  thought,  labour,  and  struggle  it  often  was  to  him  to  obtain 
‘  the  simple  comforts  of  life  for  those  he  loved :  as  to  its  luxu- 
‘  ries,  he  exercised  the  most  rigid  self-denial.  His  favourite 
‘  motto  on  such  matters  was, — “  Avoid  shame,  but  do  not  seek 

*  “glory — nothing  so  expensive  as  glory  and  this  he  applied 
‘  to  every  detail  of  his  establishment.  Nothing  could  be  plainer 
‘  than  his  table ;  yet  his  society  often  attracted  the  wealthy  to 

*  share  his  single  dish.’  It  is  a  secret  worth  knowing  in  a 
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luxurious  metropolis,  that  nothing  Is  so  attractive  to  the  wealthy 
as  a  plain  dinner  and  a  small  party.  The  noble  proprietor 
of  half-a-dozen  princely  residences  will  thank  you  with  an 
effusion  of  gratitude  for  asking  him  to  such  a  dinner,  an  occur¬ 
rence  perhaps  almost  unique  in  his  long  life  of  aristocratic 
banquetting.  ‘  Better  a  dinner  of  herbs,  where  love  is,  than  a 

*  stalled  ox  and  hatred  therewith.’  Better  a  dinner  off  a  joint 
where  good  conversation  is,  than  turtle  and  venison,  entrees  and 
entremets,  with  dulness,  pretension  and  pomposity.  Of  all  the 
stereotyped  delusions  of  the  newspapers,  we  know  few  more 
provoking  than  their  daily  announcements  that  some  of  the 
stupidest  people  in  town  (naming  them)  ‘entertained’  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  distinguished  guests.  It  was  one  of  Sydney’s  own 
half-serious  reflections,  that  the  observances  enjoined  by  the 
Church  were  tolerably  well  kept  upon  the  whole,  since  the  rich 
kept  the  feasts  and  the  poor  the  fasts.  But  he  left  out  of  the 
account  the  intellectual  fasts  to  which  the  richest  of  the  rich 
submit  by  way  of  self-imposed  penance  for  their  superfluities. 
The  royal  lover  of  Madame  de  Pompadour  knew  better.  *  At 
‘  the  petits  soupers  of  Choisy,’  says  Mr.  Rogers,  *  were  first  in- 
‘  troduced  those  admirable  pieces  of  mechanism  —  a  table  and  a 
‘  sideboard,  which  descended  and  rose  again  covered  with  viands 
‘  and  wine.  And  thus  the  most  luxurious  court  in  Europe, 

‘  after  all  its  boasted  refinements,  was  glad  to  return  at  last,  by 

*  this  singular  contrivance,  to  the  quiet  and  privacy  of  humble 
‘  life.’ 

Still,  although  a  good  deal  of  rational  enjoyment  may  be  ex¬ 
tracted  from  a  scanty  income,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  should 
remain  poor  longer  than  we  can  help.  One  of  the  most  cre¬ 
ditable  passages  Junius  ever  wrote  was  his  advice  to  Woodfall : 

*  Let  ail  your  views  in  life  be  directed  to  a  solid,  however 
‘  moderate,  independence ;  without  it  no  man  can  be  happy, 
‘  nor  even  honest.’  What  can  be  more  touching  than  the  scene 
in  the  *  Life  of  Sheridan,’  where 

‘  The  orator,  dramatist,  statesman,  who  ran 
Through  each  mode  of  the  lyre  and  was  master  of  all,’ 

bursts  into  tears  when  reproached  for  some  imputed  political 
backsliding,  exclaiming,  that  it  was  all  very  well  for  his  noble 
friends,  with  their  tens,  twenties,  or  fifty  thousands  a-year,  to 
taunt  a  man  who  could  never  give  change  for  half-a-crown  out 
of  his  own  money  in  his  life.  We  have  heard  Sydney  Smith 
revert  to  this  incident,  and  avow  his  cordial  concurrence  in  the 
axiom  of  a  fellow-passenger  in  a  stage-coach, — ‘  Poverty,  sir,  is 

*  no  disgrace  to  a  man,  but  it’s  confoundedly  inconvenient.’ 
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In  his  letters  he  fairly  owns  that  every  guinea  he  was  enabled 
to  add  to  his  growing  fortune  was  a  gratification  to  him. 

His  preaching  had  been  much  admired,  both  at  Edinburgh 
and  London ;  and  one  of  his  projects,  about  1805,  for  gaining 
money  was  to  take  the  lease  of  a  chapel  then  occupied  by  a  set 
of  Dissenters  called  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  take  the  chance  of 
increasing  his  pew-rents  by  his  popularity.  Four  years  before, 
he  had  unfolded  his  views  of  what  pulpit  oratory  was,  and  what 
it  might  become  without  losing  any  of  its  indispensable  solem¬ 
nity.  ‘  The  English,  generally  remarkable  for  doing  very  good 
‘  things  in  a  very  bad  manner,  seem  to  have  reserved  the  matu- 
‘  rity  and  plenitude  of  their  awkwardness  for  the  pulpit.  Is  it 
‘  wonder,  then,  that  every  semi-delirious  sectary  who  pours 

*  forth  his  animated  nonsense  with  the  genuine  look  and  voice 
‘  of  passion,  should  gesticulate  away  the  congregation  of  the 
'  most  profound  and  learned  divine  of  the  Established  Church, 

‘  and  in  two  Sundays  preach  him  bare  to  the  very  sexton  f'  .  .  . 

‘  Why  this  holoplexia  on  sacred  occasions  alone  ?  Why  call  in 
‘  the  aid  of  paralysis  to  piety  ?  Is  it  a  rule  of  oratory  to  ba- 

*  lance  the  style  against  the  subject,  and  to  handle  the  most 
'  sublime  truths  in  the  dullest  language  and  the  driest  manner  ? 

*  Is  sin  to  be  taken  from  men  as  Eve  toas  from  Adam,  by  casting 
‘  them  into  a  deep  slumber  f  ’ 

It  was  his  wish  to  enter  the  field  against  the  semi-delirious 
sectary ;  but  for  this  purpose  he  required  a  license  from  the 
rector  of  the  parish  in  which  the  chapel  lay,  and  this  was 
politely  but  peremptorily  declined.  Sydney  was  much  annoyed ; 
his  family  shared  his  indignation,  and  his  atfectionate  biographer 
implies  that  he  was  cruelly  wronged.  *  I  appeal  to  you  again,’ 
he  wrote,  addressing  the  rector,  whose  name  is  suppressed, 

‘  whether  anything  can  be  so  enormous  and  unjust  as  that  that 

*  privilege  should  be  denied  to  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
‘  England,  which  every  man  who  has  folly  and  presumption 
‘  enough  to  differ  from  it  can  immediately  enjoy.’  He  who  is 
his  own  advocate  has  a  fool  for  his  client,  is  a  sound  though 
homely  adage.  Its  literal  application  to  Sydney  Smith,  in  his 
most  incautious  moments,  would  be  preposterous ;  but  it  is  in¬ 
structive  to  mark  how  a  man  of  his  intellectual  culture  could  be 
blinded  by  eagerness  in  the  pursuit  of  a  favourite  object  to  the 
palpable  unsoundness  of  his  argument  The  essential  end  and 
object  of  a  church  establishment  are  to  prevent  this  very  descrip¬ 
tion  of  competition  which  he  claims  as  the  inalienable  privilege 
of  its  ministers.  ‘  With  what  sincerity,  or  with  what  dignity,’ 
asks  Paley,  ‘  can  a  preacher  dispense  truths  of  Christianity, 
‘  whose  thoughts  are  perpetually  solicited  to  the  reflection  how 
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‘  he  may  increase  his  subscription  ?  His  eloquence,  if  he  possess 
‘  any,  resembles  rather  the  exhibition  of  a  player  who  is  com- 
‘  puting  the  profits  of  his  theatre.’  * 

‘  The  drama’s  laws  the  drama’s  patrons  give. 

And  those  who  live  to  please,  must  please  to  live.’ 

The  late  lamented  Charles  Buller,  improving  on  a  suggestion 
of  Swift’s,  proposed  to  organise  a  body  of  dignitaries  and  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  be  called  *  The  Church 

*  Moveable,’  or  ‘The  Clergy  Unattached;’  so  that  whenever 
the  sectaries  were  gaining  ground  in  any  given  district,  a 
bishop’s  or  a  dean’s  party  might  be  sent  down  to  encounter 
them,  as  we  despatch  a  captain’s  or  subaltern’s  party  to  prevent 
a  jx)litical  outbreak.  But  he  did  not  propose  to  increase  their 
pay  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  Dissenters  they  led  captive. 
On  what  ground  did  Sydney  Smith  himself  propose  to  settle  a 
State  provision  on  the  Koman  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland?  Was 
it  not  in  the  hope  of  rendering  them  independent  of  their 
fiocks,  and  of  taking  away  the  pecuniary  temptation  to  turbu¬ 
lence? 

In  1804,  1805,  and  1806  were  delivered  at  the  Royal  Insti¬ 
tution  the  Lectures  first  printed  for  private  circulation  by 
Mrs.  Sydney  Smith  in  1849,  and  subsequently  published  under 
the  title  of  ‘  Elementary  Sketches  of  Moral  Piiilosophy.’  They 
were  eminently  and  deservedly  popular.  ‘  His  success,’  wrote 
Horner  during  their  delivery,  ‘  has  been  beyond  all  possible 
‘  conjecture  ;  from  six  to  eight  hundred  hearers ;  not  a  seat  to 
‘  be  procured,  even  if  you  go  there  an  hour  before  the  time. 
‘  Nobody  else,  to  be  sure,  could  have  executed  such  an  under- 

*  taking  w'ith  the  least  chance  of  success.  For  who  else  could 
‘  make  such  a  mixture  of  odd  paradox,  quaint  fun,  manly  sense, 
‘  liberal  opinions  and  striking  language  ?  ’  The  portions  of  the 
series  which  attracted  most  attention  were  the  two  lectures  on 
‘  Wit  and  Humour,’  in  which  he  broached  the  startling  doctrines 
that  ‘  the  feeling  of  wit  is  occasioned  by  those  relations  of  ideas 
‘  which  excite  surprise,  and  surprise  alone,'  and  that  *  a  man 
‘  might  sit  down  as  systematically,  and  as  successfully,  to  the 
‘  study  of  wit,  as  he  might  to  the  study  of  mathematics.’  The 
jieroration  of  the  second  of  these  two  lectures  is  very  striking :  — 


*  ‘  Wagner.  I  have  often  heard  say,  a  player  might  instruct  a 
priest.’ 

‘  Faust.  Yes,  when  the  priest  is  a  player,  as  may  Hkely  enough 
come  to  pass  occasionally.’ 

{^Goethe's  Faust.) 
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'  There  is  an  association  in  men’s  minds  between  dulness  and  wis* 
dom,  amusement  and  folly,  which  has  a  very  powerful  influence  in 
decision  upon  character,  and  is  not  overcome  without  considerable 
difficulty.  The  reason  is,  that  the  outward  signs  of  a  dull  man,  and 
a  wise  man,  are  the  same,  and  so  are  the  outward  signs  of  a  frivolous 
man  and  a  witty  man ;  and  we  are  not  to  expect  that  the  majority 
will  be  disposed  to  look  to  much  more  than  the  outward  sign.  I 
believe  the  fact  to  be,  that  wit  is  very  seldom  the  only  eminent 
quality  which  resides  in  the  mind  of  any  man ;  it  is  commonly  ac¬ 
companied  by  many  other  talents  of  every  description,  and  ought  to 
be  considered  as  a  strong  evidence  of  a  fertile  and  superior  under¬ 
standing.  Almost  all  the  great  poets,  orators,  and  statesmen  of  all 
times,  have  been  witty.  Caesar,  Alexander,  Aristotle,  Descartes,  and 
Lord  Bacon,  were  witty  men ;  so  were  Cicero,  Shakspeare,  Demos¬ 
thenes,  Boileau,  Pope,  Dryden,  Fontenelle,  Jonson,  Waller,  Cowley, 
Solon,  Socrates,  Dr,  Johnson,  and  almost  every  man  who  has  made 
a  distinguished  figure  in  the  House  of  Commons  .  .  .  The  mean¬ 
ing  of  an  extraordinary  man  is,  that  he  is  eight  men,  not  one  man ; 
that  he  has  as  much  wit  as  if  he  had  no  sense,  and  as  much  sense  as 
if  he  had  no  wit;  that  his  conduct  is  as  judicious  as  if  he  were  the 
dullest  of  human  beings,  and  his  imagination  as  brilliant  as  if  he  were 
irretrievably  ruined.  But  when  wit  is  combined  with  sense  and  in¬ 
formation  ;  when  it  is  softened  by  benevolence,  and  restrained  by 
strong  principle;  when  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  can  use  it 
and  despise  it,  who  can  be  witty,  and  something  much  better  than 
witty,  who  loves  honour,  justice,  decency,  good-nature,  morality, 
and  religion,  ten  thousand  times  better  than  wit; — wit  is  then  a 
beautiful  and  delightful  part  of  our  nature.  There  is  no  more  in¬ 
teresting  spectacle  than  to  see  the  efiects  of  wit  upon  the  different 
characters  of  men ;  than  to  observe  it  expanding  caution,  relaxing 
dignity,  unfreezing  coldness,  —  teaching  age,  and  care,  and  pain, 
to  smile,  —  extorting  reluctant  gleams  of  pleasure  from  melancholy, 
and  charming  even  the  pangs  of  grief.  It  is  pleasant  to  observe 
how  it  penetrates  through  the  coldness  and  awkwardness  of  society, 
gradually  bringing  men  nearer  together,  and,  like  the  combined 
force  of  wine  and  oil,  giving  every  man  a  glad  heart  and  a  shining 
countenance.  Genuine  and  innocent  wit  like  this,  is  surely  the 
flavour  of  the  mind!  Man  could  direct  his  ways  by  plain  reason, 
and  support  his  life  by  tasteless  food ;  but  God  has  given  us  wit,  and 
flavour,  and  laughter,  and  perfumes,  to  enliven  the  days  of  man’s 
pilgrimage,  and  to  “charm  his  pained  steps  over  the  burning  marie.’” 

There  cannot  be  a  more  striking  proof  of  the  slenderness  of 
the  provision  made  for  the  reward  or  encouragement  of  intellec¬ 
tual  eminence  in  this  country,  than  the  fact  that  Sydney  Smith, 
with  this  fullness  of  reputation,  and  with  his  ix)litical  friends  in 
])ower,  felt  compelled  to  accept  the  small  living  of  Foston-le-Clay 
in  Yorkshire,  which  was  with  some  difficulty  obtained,  through 
the  exertions  of  Lord  and  Lady  Holland,  from  the  Whig  Chan- 
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eellor,  Lord  Erskine.  Again,  however,  we  maintain,  that  Sydney’s 
character  and  reputation  have  rather  gained  than  suffered  by 
what  he  felt  as  a  severe  infliction  at  the  time.  His  second  or 
third  banishment,  with  its  concomitants,  brought  out  into  broad 
relief  the  finest  points  of  his  understanding  and  his  heart.  Buflbn 
somewhere  defines  or  describes  genius  as  a  superior  aptitude  to 
patience.  May  not  goodness  and  virtue  be  resolved  into  the 
same  element,  when  an  uncongenial  course  of  life  is  deliberately 
adopted,  and  a  host  of  privations  and  (if  you  please)  petty 
miseries  are  knowingly  encountered  from  a  genuine  and  pro¬ 
found  sense  of  duty? — ‘A  diner-out,  a  wit,  and  a  popular 

*  preaeher,’  to  borrow  his  own  graphic  picture  of  his  situation, 

‘  I  was  suddenly  caught  up  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and 

*  transported  to  my  living  in  Yorkshire,  where  there  had  not  been 
‘  a  resident  clergyman  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Fresh  from 

*  London,  not  knowing  a  turnip  from  a  carrot,  I  was  compelled 

*  to  farm  three  hundred  acres,  and  (without  capital)  to  build  a 
‘  parsonage-house.’  .  .  . 

‘  It  made  me  a  very  poor  man  for  many  years,  but  I  never  repented 
it.  I  turned  schoolmaster,  to  educate  my  son,  as  I  could  not  afford 
to  send  him  to  school.  Mrs.  Sydney  turned  schoolmistress,  to  educate 
my  girls,  as  I  could  not  afford  a  governess.  I  turned  farmer,  as  I 
could  not  let  my  land.  A  man-servant  was  too  expensive;  so  I 
caught  up  a  little  garden-girl,  made  like  a  mile-stone,  christened  her 
Bunch,  put  a  napkin  in  her  hand,  and  made  her  my  butler.  The 
girls  taught  her  to  read,  Mrs.  Sydney  to  wait,  and  I  undertook  her 
morals  ;  Bunch  became  the  best  butler  in  the  county. 

*  1  had  little  furniture,  so  1  bought  a  cart-load  of  deals ;  took  a 
carpenter  (who  came  to  me  for  parish  relief,  called  Jack  Robinson) 
with  a  face  like  a  full-moon,  into  my  service ;  established  him  in  a 
bam,  and  said,  “  Jack,  furnish  my  house.”  You  see  the  result. 

‘  At  last  it  was  suggested  that  a  carriage  was  much  wanted  in  the 
establishment ;  after  diligent  search,  I  discovered  in  the  back  settle¬ 
ments  of  a  York  coachmaker  an  ancient  green  chariot,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  earliest  invention  of  the  kind.  I  brought  it  home  in 
triumph  to  my  admiring  family.  Being  somewliat  dilapidated,  the 
village  tailor  lined  it,  the  village  blacksmith  repaired  it ;  nay  (but 
for  Mrs.  Sydney’s  earnest  entreaties,)  we  believe  the  village  painter 
would  have  exercised  his  genius  upon  the  exterior ;  it  escaped  this 
danger,  however,  and  the  result  was  wonderful.  Each  year  added  to 
its  charms :  it  grew  younger  and  younger ;  a  new  wheel,  a  new 
spring;  I  christened  it  the  Immortal;  it  was  known  all  over  the 
neighbourhood ;  the  village  boys  cheered  it,  and  the  village  dogs 
barked  at  it ;  but  Faber  niece  fortunes  was  my  motto,  and  we  bad 
no  false  shame. 

‘  Added  to  all  these  domestic  cares,  I  was  village  parson,  village 
doctor,  village  comforter,  village  magistrate,  and  Edinburgh  Reviewer ; 
so  you  see  I  had  not  much  time  left  on  my  hands  to  regret  London. 
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‘  My  house  was  considered  the  ugliest  in  the  county,  but  all  ad¬ 
mitted  it  was  one  of  the  most  comfortable ;  and  we  did  not  die,  as 
our  friends  had  predicted,  of  the  damp  walls  of  the  parsonage.’  (YoL  i. 
pp.  159-60.) 

Should  any  readers  have  felt  disposed  to  question  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  having  an  accomplished  and  high-nunde<l  daughter,  bred 
up  at  her  father’s  feet  and  imbued  with  his  noble  spirit,  for  the 
biographer  of  such  a  man,  their  doubts  will  vanish  into  thin 
air  before  they  have  half-finished  the  seventh  chapter,  describing 
the  building  of  the  Foston  Parsonage,  and  the  arrival  of  the 
family  to  take  possession  of  their  new  residence.  Vividly  as 
some  familiar  scenes  in  the  ‘  Vicar  of  W akefield  ’  are  recalled  to 
us  by  the  magic  of  association,  there  is  no  actual  likeness,  and 
there  are  freshness  and  novelty  in  every  one  of  Lady  Holland’s 
indelible  and  faithfully  recorded  impressions  and  details :  — 

‘  But  oh,  the  shout  of  joy  as  we  entered  and  took  possession  !  — 
the  first  time  in  our  lives  that  we  had  inhabited  a  house  of  our  own. 
How  we  admired  it,  ugly  as  it  was !  With  what  pride  my  dear  father 
welcomed  us,  and  took  us  from  room  to  room  ;  old  Molly  Mills,  the 
milkwoman,  who  had  had  charge  of  the  house,  grinning  with  delight 
in  the  background.  We  thought  it  a  palace;  yet  the  drawing-room 
had  no  door,  the  bare  plaster  walls  ran  down  with  wet,  the  windows 
were  like  ground-glass  from  the  moisture  which  had  to  be  wiped  up 
several  times  a  day  by  the  housemaid.  No  carpets,  no  chairs,  nothing 
unpacked ;  rough  men  bringing  in  rougher  packages  at  every  moment. 
But  then  was  the  time  to  behold  my  father!  —  amid  the  confusion, 
he  thought  for  everybody,  cared  for  everybody,  encouraged  everybody, 
kept  everybody  in  good-humour.  How  he  exerted  himself!  how  his 
loud,  rich  voice  might  be  heard  in  all  directions,  ordering,  arranging, 
explaining,  till  the  household  storm  gradually  subsided !  Each  halt- 
hour  improved  our  condition  ;  fires  blazed  in  every  room ;  at  last  we 
all  sat  down  to  our  tea,  spread  by  ourselves  on  a  huge  package  before 
the  drawing-room  fire,  sitting  on  boxes  round  it ;  and  retired  to  sleep 
on  our  beds  placed  on  the  floor  ; — the  happiest,  merriest,  and  busiest 
family  in  Christendom.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  162.) 

If  Molly  Mills,  Annie  Kay,  Bunch,  and  Jack  Robinson 
could  be  transplanted  into  one  of  Mr.  Thackeray’s  or  Mr. 
Dickens’s  monthly  numbers,  with  appropriate  parts,  their  names 
would  speedily  become  as  familiar  in  men’s  mouths  as  house¬ 
hold  words,  whilst  Bitty,  the  pet  donkey,  is  a  study  for  a 
Sterne.  Although,  as  Sydney  Smith  admits,  visions  of  crozier 
did  occasionally  cross  his  waking  dreams,  all  his  plans  were 
formed  on  the  hypothesis  of  his  remaining  rector  of  Foston  for 
life.  The  event  nearly  justified  his  prevision ;  he  remained  there 
twenty-two  years,  and  was  at  length  removed  to  a  more  fitting 
sphere,  not  by  the  aid  or  through  the  instrumentality  of  those 
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for  and  with  whom  he  had  foupht  the  good  fight,  but  by  Lord 
Lyudhurst,  ‘  who,’  says  Lady  Holland,  ‘  had  the  real  friendship 
‘  and  courage  to  brave  the  opinions  and  opposition  of  his  own 

*  party,  and,  though  differing  from  my  father  in  politics,  to 

*  bestow  on  him  a  stall  which  was  then  vacant  at  Bristol.’  Yet 
a  ministry  (the  Coalition  or  Junction  Ministry)  had  been  formed 
in  1827,  some  of  whose  prominent  members  or  influential  sup¬ 
porters  might  have  remembered  how  much  *  Peter  Plymley  ’ 
had  contributed  to  advance  that  very  question  which  was  their 
sole  or  main  bond  of  union.  F rom  a  letter  addressed  to  one  of 
these,  whose  name  is  omitted,  we  collect  that  he  was  disappointed 
and  deeply  hurt  at  their  neglect,  as  well  he  might  be ;  nor  can 
we  satisfactorily  account  for  it,  even  after  making  all  reasonable 
allowance  for  the  meanest  motives  which  can  actuate  the  dis¬ 
pensers  of  patronage.  We  are  well  aware  that  the  gratitude  of 
statesmen  may  be  most  especially  designated  as  a  lively  sense  of 
favours  or  services  to  come.  New  partisans  are  constantly 
entering  the  arena :  — 

‘  Then  w’hat  they  do  in  present. 

Though  less  than  yours  in  past,  must  o’ertop  yours.’ 

But  Sydney  Smith  had  still  his  tongue  and  pen.  It  could 
not  be  said  of  him,  —  ‘It  is  lucky  he  has  arrived  at  the  place  of 
‘  his  destination,  for  the  horses  are  off.’  There  were  few  public 
men  who  could  afford  to  profess  indifference  to  his  praise  or 
blame;  and  an  opportune  pamphlet  or  article  from  him,  at  a 
critical  period  or  in  a  balanced  state  of  parties,  might  make  or 
mar  a  Minister.  But  the  Whig  or  Liberal  debt  w'as  left  un¬ 
paid  till  1831,  when,  by  way  of  tardy  instalment,  he  w'as 
appointed  to  a  prebendal  stall  at  St.  Paul’s,  by  Lord  Grey. 

One  of  the  first  things,  we  are  told  in  a  note,  which  Lord 
Grey  said  on  entering  Downing  Street,  was,  ‘  Now  I  shall  be 

*  able  to  do  something  for  Sydney  Smith.’  Then  ^why  was  not 
more  done  for  him  ?  Lord  Melbourne  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  there  was  nothing  he  more  regretted  than  the  not  having 
made  Sydney  Smith  a  bishop.  Lord  John  Russell  writes, — 
‘  My  dear  Sydney,  I  think  you  are  quite  right  not  to  be  am- 
‘  bitious  of  the  prelacy,  as  it  would  lead  to  much  disquiet  for 

*  you ;  but  if  I  had  entirely  my  own  way  in  these  matters,  you 

*  should  have  the  opportunity  of  refusing  it.’  At  a  long  ante¬ 
cedent  period.  Lord  Holland  thus  anticipates  the  only  plausible 
objection,  — 

‘  My  dear  Sydney, — 1  wish  you  could  have  heard  my  conversation 
with  Lord  Grenville  the  other  day,  and  the  warm  and  enthusiastic 
way  in  which  he  spoke  of  Peter  Plymley.  I  did  not  fail  to  remind 
him  that  the  only  author  to  whom  we  both  thought  it  could  be  com- 
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pared  in  English,  lost  a  bishopric  for  his  wittiest  performance ;  and 
I  hoped  that,  if  we  could  discover  the  author,  and  had  ever  a  bishopric 
in  our  gift,  we  should  prove  that  Whigs  were  both  more  grateful  and 
more  liberal  than  Tories.’ 

Yet  the  Whigs,  we  speak  it  with  sorrow,  left  the  initiative  to 
the  Tories,  and  indirectly  sanctioned  the  prejudices  or  calumnies 
which  the  most  eminent  of  them  repelled,  discredited,  and  de¬ 
spised.  We  sympathise  with  the  biographer  in  her  protest 
against  any  comparison,  except  in  purely  mental  qualities,  with 
the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s ;  but  we  have  little  doubt  that  there  was 
a  solid  foundation  for  the  limited  parallel  suggested  by  Lord 
Holland,  although  Sydney  was  not 

‘  By  an  old  murderess  pursued, 

A  crazy  prelate,  and  a  royal  prude.’ 

The  persons  indicated  in  this  vindictive  couplet  are  the 
Duchess  of  Somerset,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Queen 
Anne.  In  the  ‘  Windsor  Prophecy,’  the  Duchess  is  ridiculed  for 
the  redness  of  her  hair,  and  upbraided  as  having  been  privy  to 
the  murder  of  her  first  husband.  It  was  doubted,  suggests 
Scott,  which  imputation  she  accounted  the  more  cruel  insult, 
especially  since  the  first  charge  was  undeniable,  and  the  second 
only  arose  from  the  malice  of  the  poet.  At  her  instigation,  the 
Archbishop  tried  to  prevent  Swift’s  promotion  by  questioning 
his  orthodoxy,  and  when  his  Grace  had  failed,  she  succeeded, 
by  dint  of  tears  and  supplications,  in  inducing  her  royal  mis¬ 
tress  to  refuse  the  expected  bishopric.  The  beautiful  Duchess 
who  filled  the  corresponding  post  in  the  English  Court  when 
Sydney  Smith’s  claims  (which,  we  fear,  never  came  so  nigh  the 
ear  of  Majesty)  were  preferred,  would  have  been  more  likely  to 
weep  at  their  rejection ;  yet  some  one  certainly  attempted  to 
play,  with  the  Premier,  the  part  which  the  ‘crazy  prelate’ 
vainly  attempted  with  Queen  Anne.  Lady  Holland  quotes  a 
letter  from  her  father  to  Lord  John  Russell,  in  which  (April, 

1837),  he  writes — ‘I  defy - to  quote  one  single  passage  of 

‘  my  writing  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  I  defy 
‘  him  to  mention  a  single  action  of  my  life  which  he  can  call 
‘  immoral.  The  only  thing  he  could  charge  me  with  would  be 
‘  high  spirits,  and  much  innocent  nonsense.  I  am  distinguished 
‘  as  a  preacher,  and  sedulous  as  a  parochial  clergyman.  His 
‘  real  charge  is,  that  I  am  a  high-spirited,  honest,  uncom- 
‘  promising  man,  whom  all  the  bench  of  bishops  could  not  turn, 
‘  and  who  would  set  them  all  at  defiance  upon  great  and  vital 
‘  questions.  This  is  the  reason  why  (as  far  as  depends  upon 
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‘  saying  I  would  not  take  any  bishopric  whatever,  and  to  this  I 
‘  pledge  my  honour  and  character  as  a  gentleman.  But,  had  I 

*  been  a  bishop,  you  would  have  seen  me  on  a  late  occasion, 

‘  charging - and - with  a  gallantry  which  would  have 

‘  warmed  your  heart’s  blood,  and  made  Melbourne  rub  the  skin 

*  off  his  hands.’ 

Two  years  before  his  death  he  reverted  to  this  subject  in 
conversation  with  a  friend,  in  his  garden  at  Combe  Florey. 
‘  They  showed  a  want  of  moral  courage,  in  not  making  me  a 

*  bishop,’  was  his  remark,  ‘  but  I  must  own  that  it  required  a 
‘  good  deal.  They  know,  you  know,  all  who  have  lived  or 

*  talked  much  with  me  must  know,  that  I  should  have  devoted 

*  myself  heart  and  soul  to  my  duties,  and  that  the  episcopal 

*  dignity  would  have  sustained  no  loss  of  public  reverence  in 
‘  my  keeping.  But  I  have  only  myself  to  blame  if  I  have 

*  been  misunderstood.’ 

These  volumes  will  amply  vindicate  his  memory  from  the 
charge  of  thinking  lightly  on  serious  or  sacred  subjects ;  but 
we  are  tempted  to  add  a  few  words  of  warning  against  the  re¬ 
currence  of  the  injustice,  which  he  himself  unluckily  sanctioned 
in  ‘Peter  Plymley’s  Letters,’  by  treating  Canning’s  lively 
fancy  and  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  as  serious  disqualifications  for 
statesmanship.  In  the  same  mistaken  spirit,  a  Prime  Minister, 
trained  up  in  Canning’s  school,  has  been  recently  denounced  as 
wanting  in  earnestness,  and  culpably  blind  to  the  exigencies  of 
his  position,  for  not  constantly  affecting  a  solemn  tone  and 
grave  bearing  in  debate.  His  critics  forget  that  one  of  the 
finest  observers  who  ever  lived,  has  defined  gravity  as  a  mystery 
of  the  body  for  concealing  the  emptiness  of  the  mind ;  and  the 
puzzle  to  our  minds  is,  how  any  Minister,  after  forty  years’  ex¬ 
perience  of  public  life,  can  listen  without  a  smile  to  the  simulated 
energy  of  pseudo  patriotism.  Erasmus  wrote  an  essay  in  praise 
of  folly.  Sir  Thomas  Moore  jested  on  the  scaffold,  and  his 
alleged  levity  is  the  theme  of  one  of  Addison’s  most  admired 
papers: — ‘  The  innocent  mirth,  which  had  been  so  conspicuous 
‘  in  his  life,  did  not  forsake  him  to  the  last.  His  death  was  of 
‘  a  piece  with  his  life :  there  was  nothing  in  it  new,  forced,  or 

*  affected.’  Forced  gravity,  out  of  keeping  with  the  known 
character,  would  afford  better  ground  for  cavil  or  suspicion  than 
habitual  vivacity,  which  only  superficial  observers  can  mistake 
for  insensibility  or  indifference;  and  if  compelled  to  choose 
between  the  laughing  and  the  crying  schools  of  moralists  and 
statesmen,  we  should  award  the  palm  of  trustworthiness  to  the 
disciples  of  Democritus. 

For  want  of  an  episcopal  palace,  Sydney  Smith  removed,  in 
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1828,  to  Combe  Florey,  near  Taunton,  which  he  soon  converted 
into  one  of  the  most  comfortable  and  delightful  of  parsonages. 
The  house  was  situated  in  a  picturesque  little  valley,  at  the  end 
of  which  was  a  wood  with  pleasant  walks  cut  through  it.  The 
climate  was  warm  and  soft,  and  he  was  wont  to  expatiate  on  its 
merits  in  a  style  somewhat  resembling  Lord  Jeffrey’s  myrtle 
delusions  at  Craig  Crook.  On  one  occasion,  when  some  London 
visitors  were  expected,  he  called  in  art  to  aid  nature,  and  caused 
oranges  to  be  tied  to  the  shrubs  in  the  drive  and  garden.  The 
stratagem  succeeded  admirably,  and  great  was  his  exultation 
when  an  unlucky  urchin  from  the  village  was  detected  in  the  act 
of  sucking  one  through  a  quill.  It  was  as  good,  he  said,  as  the 
birds  pecking  at  Zeuxis’  grapes,  or  the  donkeys  munching 
Jeffrey’s  supposed  myrtles  for  thistles.  Another  time,  on  a 
lady’s  happening  to  hint  that  the  pretty  paddock  would  be  im¬ 
proved  by  deer,  he  fitted  his  two  donkeys  with  antlers,  and 
])laced  them  with  their  extraordinary  headgear  immediately  in 
front  of  the  windows.  The  effect,  enhanced  by  the  puzzled  looks 
of  the  animals,  was  ludicrous  in  the  extreme. 

But  in  his  most  frolicsome  moods,  he  never  practised  what  Is 
called  practical  joking,  agreeing  in  opinion  on  this  topic  with 
the  late  ^larquis  of  Hertford,  who  checked  a  party  of  ingenious 
tormentors  at  Sudbourn  with  the  remark,  that  the  human  mind 
was  various,  and  that  there  was  no  knowing  how  much  melted 
butter  a  gentleman  would  bear  in  his  pocket  without  quarrelling. 
There  was  one  practical  joke,  however,  which  Sydney  admitted 
he  should  like  to  see  repeated,  if  only  as  an  experiment  in  physics 
and  metaphysics.  It  was  the  one  played  off  in  the  last  century 
on  a  Mr.  O’Brien,  whose  bedroom  windows  were  carefully 
boarded  up,  so  that  not  a  ray  of  light  could  penetrate.  When 
he  rang  his  bell  in  tbe  morning,  a  servant  appeared,  half  dressed 
and  yawning,  with  a  candle,  and  anxiously  asked  if  he  was  ill. 
Ashamed  of  the  fancied  irregularity,  the  patient  recomposed 
himself  to  sleep,  but  at  the  end  of  a  couple  of  hours  rang  again, 
and  again  the  same  pantomime  was  enaeted.  *  Open  the 
‘  shutters.’  They  were  opened,  and  all  without  was  as  dark  as 
a  wolfs  mouth.  He  was  kept  in  bed  till  driven  to  desperation 
by  hunger,  when  rushing  out  upon  the  landing  place,  he  found 
that  he  had  only  just  time  to  dress  for  a  late  dinner. 

There  was  one  kind  of  mystification  in  which  Sydney  Smith 
shone  preeminent,  —  that  of  which  the  pretended  extract  from 
an  old  Dutch  Chronicle,  quoted  in  his  first  letter  to  Archdeacon 
Singleton,  is  an  amusing  specimen.  Still  better  was  the  report 
supplied  by  him  to  a  Yorkshire  paper,  of  the  alleged  trial  of  a 
farmer  at  the  Northamptonshire  Sessions  for  keeping  a  savage 
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dog,  and  the  sentence  of  imprisonment,  with  hard  labour  and 
private  whipping,  passed  upon  the  offender.  The  effect,  he 
said,  was  wonderful,  and  the  reign  of  Cerberus  closed  in  the 
land.  ‘  That  accounts,’  remarked  Lord  Spencer,  on  hearing 
him  relate  the  story,  ‘  for  what  has  puzzled  me  and  Althorp  for 
‘  many  years.  We  never  failed  to  attend  the  Sessions  at 
‘  Northampton,  and  we  never  could  find  out  how  we  had  missed 
‘  this  remarkable  dog  case.’  Even  editorial  dignity  and  credulity 
were  sometimes  ruthlessly  trifled  with.  The  publication  named 
at  the  head  of  his  article  on  ‘  Counsel  for  Prisoners,’  had  no 
existence  except  in  his  own  creative  fancy. 

When  Sydney  Smith  first  settled  in  Yorkshire,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  riding  a  good  deal.  About  this  time  he  writes:  — 

‘  I  used  to  think  a  fall  from  a  horse  dangerous,  but  much  ex- 
‘  perience  has  convinced  me  to  the  contrary.  I  have  had  six 
‘  falls  in  two  yeai*s,  and  just  behaved  like  the  three  per  cents. 

*  when  they  fall, — I  got  up  again,  and  am  not  a  bit  the  worse  for 
‘  it,  any  more  than  the  stock  in  question.’  *  At  a  later  period,’ 
he  says,  ‘  I  left  off  riding  for  the  good  of  my  family ;  for  some- 
‘  how  or  other,  my  horse  and  I  had  had  a  habit  of  parting 
‘  company.  On  one  occasion  I  found  myself  suddenly  prostrate 
‘  in  the  streets  of  York,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  Dissenters. 

‘  Another  time  my  horse  Calamity  flung  me  over  his  head  into 
‘  a  neighbouring  parish,  as  if  I  had  been  a  shuttlecock,  and  I 
‘  felt  grateful  it  was  not  into  a  neighbouring  planet.’ 

The  late  Charles  Matthews  having  had  his  limbs  fractured 
two  or  three  times  by  falls  from  gigs,  vowed  never  to  enter  one 
again  unless  he  was  first  satisfied,  by  ocular  demonstration,  that 
the  horse  would  bear  the  sawing  of  the  reins  under  his  tail 
without  kicking.  Sydney  Smith  had  an  equal  horror  of  this  de¬ 
scription  of  vehicle,  and  maintained  that,  as  regarded  the  pro¬ 
longation  of  human  life,  the  invention  of  gigs  had  more  than 
counterbalanced  the  discovery  of  vaccination.  According  to  Mr. 
Apperly  (Nimrod),  a  hunting  parson  makes  friends,  a  shooting 
parson  makes  enemies.  Sydney  Smith  tells  us  that  he  gave  up 
shooting,  first,  ‘  because  I  found,  on  trying  at  Lord  Grey’s,  that 

*  the  birds  seemed  to  consider  the  muzzle  of  my  gun  as  their 
‘  safest  position  ;  secondly,  because  I  never  could  help  shutting 
‘  my  eyes  when  I  fired  my  gun,  so  was  not  likely  to  improve ; 
‘  and  thirdly,  because  if  you  do  shoot,  the  squire  and  the 
‘  poacher  both  consider  you  as  their  natural  enemy,  and  I 
‘  thought  it  more  clerical  to  be  at  peace  with  both.’ 

In  an  argument  with  a  serious  baronet,  who  objected  to 
clerical  sporting  in  the  abstract,  he  stood  up  for  angling.  ‘  I 
‘  give  up  fly-fishing :  it  is  a  light,  volatile,  dissipated  pursuit. 
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*  But  ground-bait,  •with  a  good  steady  float  that  never  bobs 

*  without  a  bite,  is  an  occupation  for  a  bishop,  and  in  no 
‘  ways  interferes  with  sermon-making.’  He  once  discovered 
some  tench  in  a  pond  at  Sandhill  Park  (a  seat  of  the  Leth- 
bridges  close  to  Combe  Florey),  and  kept  the  secret  till  he 
had  caught  every  one  of  them  (an  exploit  requiring  several 
days),  when  he  loudly  triumphed  over  the  fisherman  of  the 
family.  Writing  to  Lady  Grey,  he  says,  ‘his  (John  Grey’s) 
‘  refusal  of  the  living  of  Sunbury  convinces  me  that  he  is  not 
‘  fond  of  gudgeon-fishing.  I  had  figured  to  myself  you  and 
‘  Lord  Grey,  and  myself,  engaged  in  that  occupation  upon  the 

*  river  Thames.’ 

Lady  Holland’s  description  of  a  morning  at  Combe  Florey 
may  form  a  companion  picture  for  her  sketch  of  the  arrival  of 
the  family  at  Foston : 

‘  The  room,  an  oblong,  was,  as  I  have  already  described,  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  books,  and  ended  in  a  bay-window  opening  into  the 
garden  :  not  brown,  dark,  dull-looking  volumes,  but  all  in  the 
brightest  bindings  ;  for  he  carried  his  system  of  furnishing  for  gaiety 
even  to  the  dress  of  bis  books. 

‘  He  would  come  down  into  this  long,  low  room  in  the  morning 
like  a  “  giant  refreshed  to  run  his  course,”  bright  and  happy  as  the 
scene  around  him,  “Thank  God  for  Combe  Florey !”  he  would  ex¬ 
claim,  tlirowing  himself  into  his  red  arm-chair,  and  looking  round ; 
“  I  feel  like  a  bridegroom  in  tbe  honeymoon.”  And  in  truth  1  doubt 
if  ever  bridegroom  felt  so  joyous,  or  at  least  made  others  feel  so 
joyous,  as  he  did  on  these  occasions.  “  King  the  bell,  Saba the 
usual  refrain,  by  the  bye,  in  every  pause,  for  he  contrived  to  keep 
everybody  actively  employed  around  him,  and  nobody  ever  objected 
to  be  so  employed.  “  Ring  the  bell,  Saba,”  Enter  the  servant, 

D - .  “  D — — ,  glorify  the  room.”  Tiiis  meant  that  the  three 

Venetian  windows  of  the  bay  were  to  be  flung  open,  displaying  the 
garden  on  every  side,  and  letting  in  a  blaze  of  sunshine  and  flowers. 

1) - glorifles  the  room  with  the  utmost  gravity,  and  departs.  “  You 

“  would  not  believe  it,”  he  said,  “  to  look  at  him  now,  but  D - is  a 

“reformed  Quaker.  Yes,  he  quaked,  or  did  quake;  his  brother 

“quakes  still:  but  D -  is  now  thoroughly  orthodox.  I  should 

“  not  like  to  be  a  Dissenter  in  his  way ;  he  is  to  be  one  of  my  vergers 

“  at  St.  Paul’s  some  day.  Lady  B - calls  them  my  virgins.  She 

“  asked  me  the  other  day,  ‘Pray,  Mr.  Smith,  is  it  true  that  you  walk 
“  ‘  down  St.  Paul’s  with  three  virgins  holding  silver  pokers  before 
“‘you?’  1  shook  my  head,  and  looked  very  grave,  and  bid  her 
“  come  and  see.  Some  enemy  of  the  Church,  some  Dissenter,  had 
“  clearly  been  misleading  her.” 

‘  “  There  now,”  sitting  down  at  the  breakfast -table,  “  take  a  lesson 
“  of  economy.  You  never  breakfasted  in  a  parsonage  before,  did 
“  you  ?  There,  you  see,  my  china  is  all  white,  so  if  broken  can 
“  always  be  renewed ;  the  same  with  my  plates  at  dinner :  did  you 
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“  observe  my  plates  ?  every  one  a  different  pattern,  some  of  them 
sweet  artieles ;  it  was  a  pleasure  to  dine  upon  such  a  plate  as  I  had 
“  last  night.  It  is  true,  Mrs.  Sydney,  who  is  a  great  herald,  is 
“  shocked  because  some  of  them  have  the  arms  of  a  royal  duke  or  a 
“  knight  of  the  garter  on  them,  hut  that  does  not  signify  to  me.  My 
“  plan  is  to  go  into  a  china-shop  and  bid  them  show  me  every  plate 
“  they  have  which  does  not  cost  more  than  half-a-crown ;  you  see  the 
“  result.” 

‘  “  1  think  breakfast  so  pleasant  because  no  one  is  conceited  before 
“  one  o’clock.” 

‘  Mrs.  Marcet  admired  his  ham.  “  Oh,”  said  ho,  “  oiir  haras  are 
“the  only  true  hams;  yours  are  Shems  and  Japhets.’”  (Vol.  i. 
pp.  331-3.) 

A  good  deal  of  this  may  be  nonsense,  as  no  one  knew  better 
than  himself ;  but  it  is  cheerful,  sparkling,  joy-inspiring  nonsense, 
such  as  none  but  a  good,  happy,  right-minded,  highly-cultivated, 
and  very  clever  man  could  talk.  Rousseau,  the  antipodes  of  the 
rector  of  Combe  Florey,  also  professed  ‘  un  gout  vif  pour  les 

*  dejeuners.  C’est  le  temps  de  la  journee  ou  nous  sommes  le  plus 

*  tranquilles,  oii  nous  causons  le  plus  a,  notre  aise.’  The  memory 
of  Mr.  Rogers’s  breakfasts  will  last  as  long  as  that  of  Madame 
du  Deffand’s  suppers;  but  the  fi\me  of  colloquial  meetings  is 
commonly  lowered  rather  than  exaltetl  by  description ;  and  we  are 
sorry  that  Lady  Holland  has  called  in  the  aid  of  note-taking 
friends  and  admirers  to  confirm  her  impressions  of  the  Combe 
Florey  ‘  feasts  of  reason  and  flow  of  soul  ’  by  their  reminis¬ 
cences. 

‘  Eloquence,’  says  Bolingbroke,  ‘  must  flow  like  a  stream  that 

*  is  fed  by  an  abundant  spring,  and  not  spout  forth  a  little  frothy 
‘  water  on  some  gaudy  day,  and  remain  dry  the  rest  of  the  year.’ 
So  must  humour,  and  Sydney  Smith’s  was  so  fed ;  yet  it  was 
seldom  overpowering,  and  never  exhausting,  except  by  the  pro¬ 
longed  fits  of  laughter  which  it  provoked.  Although  in  one  of 
his  letters  already  quoted  he  calls  himself  a  diner-out,  he  had 
none  of  the  prescriptive  attributes  of  that  now  ha])pily  almost 
extinct  tribe.  He  had  no  notion  of  talking  for  display.  He 
talked  because  he  could  not  help  it;  because  his  spirits  were  ex¬ 
cited,  and  his  mind  was  full.  He  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
too,  abided  by  Lord  Chesterfield’s  rule,  ‘  Pay  your  ow’n  reckon- 

*  ing,  but  do  not  treat  the  whole  company  ;  this  being  one  of  the 
‘  very  few  cases  in  which  people  do  not  care  to  be  treated,  every 
‘  one  being  fully  convinced  that  he  has  wherewithal  to  pay.’ 
His  favourite  maxim  (copied  from  Swift)  was  ‘  take  as  many  half- 
‘  minutes  as  you  can  get,  but  never  talk  more  than  half  a  minute 
‘  without  pausing  and  giving  others  an  opportunity  to  strike  in.’ 
He  vowed  that  Buchon,  a  clever  and  amiable  man  of  letters  who 
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talked  on  the  opposite  principle,  was  the  identical  Frenchman 
who  murmured  as  he  was  anxiously  watching  a  rival,  ‘  S’il  crache 

*  ou  tousse,  il  est  perdu.’  Far  from  being  jealous  of  competi¬ 
tion,  he  was  always  anxious  to  dine  in  company  with  men  who 
were  able  and  entitled  to  hold  their  own ;  and  he  was  never 
pleasanter  than  when  some  guest  of  congenial  turn  of  mind 
assisted  him  to  keep  up  the  ball.  On  the  occasion  of  the  first 
attempt  to  bring  him  and  Theodore  Hook  together,  the  late  Mr. 
Lockhart  arriv^  with  the  information  that  Hook  was  priming 
himself  (as  was  his  wont)  at  the  Athenaeum  Club,  with  a 
tumbler  or  two  of  hot  punch.  ‘  Oh,’  exclaimed  Sydney,  ‘  if  it 

*  comes  to  that,  let  us  start  fair.  When  Mr.  Hook  is  announced, 

‘  announce  Mr.  Smith’s  punch.’  When  they  did  meet,  they  con¬ 
tracted  a  mutual  liking,  and  Sydney  ran  on  with  his  usual  fiow 
and  felicity ;  but  poor  Hook  had  arrived  at  that  period  of  his 
life  when  his  wonderful  powers  required  a  greater  amount  of 
stimulants  than  could  be  decently  imbibed  at  an  ordinary 
London  dinner  with  a  clergyman. 

Sydney  Smith  almost  invariably  made  it  his  special  business 
to  call  out  and  encourage  the  display  of  any  latent  elements  of 
information  or  agreeability  in  any  silent,  unobtrusive,  or  abashed 
member  of  the  company.  At  the  same  time,  he  by  no  means 
disliked  mixing  with  what  he  called  commonplace,  humdrum 
people,  endowed  with  only  an  indistinct  perception  of  a  joke ; 
and  he  rightly  conceived  that  he  had  done  the  State  good  service 
by  the  invention  of  the  ‘  Foolometer.’  In  1818  we  find  him 
writing  to  Earl  Grey :  ‘  I  will  send  Lady  Grey  the  news  from 
‘  London  when  I  get  there.  I  am  sure  she  is  too  wise  a  woman 

*  not  to  be  fond  of  gossiping.  I  am  fond  of  it,  and  have  sorao 

*  talents  for  it.’  It  formed  in  his  opinion  an  excellent  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  more  elevated  order  of  social  intercourse ;  since 
conversation,  like  singing,  if  commenced  in  too  high  a  key,  is 
apt  to  get  overstrained  and  out  of  tune.  No  one  knew  better 
how  and  when  to  turn  from  gay  to  grave.  There  was  always 
plenty  of  bread  to  his  sack.  His  intellectual  larder  in  no  respect 
resembled  that  of  the  Prince  in  the  fairy  tale,  which  contained 
nothing  but  cream  tarts,  with  or  without  j)epper.  There  was 
abundance  of  plain  wholesome  food  to  be  found  in  Sydney’s, 
which  was  frequently  served  up  without  sauce  or  condiment 
to  the  guest  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  his  companion  in 
a  ride  or  walk;  when  the  coruscations  of  his  humour  w'ere  re¬ 
lieved  not  by  flashes  of  silence  but  by  the  moonlight  beams  of 
good  feeling  and  good  sense. 

When  he  stopped  to  give  directions  to  his  servants  or  labourers 
he  was  well  w'orth  listening  to.  On  it  being  pointed  out  to  him 
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that  bis  gardener  was  tearing  off  too  many  of  the  leaves  of  a 
vine,  he  told  him  to  desist.  The  man,  a  Scotchman,  looked 
unconvinced.  *  Now,  understand  me,'  he  continued ;  ‘  you  are 
‘  probably  right,  but  I  don’t  wish  you  to  do  what  is  right ;  and 
‘  as  it  is  my  vine,  and  there  are  no  moral  laws  for  pruning,  you 
‘  may  as  well  do  as  I  wish.’  Sir  Henry  Holland's  high  authority 
is  adduced  in  favour  of  Sydney’s  medical  knowledge ;  but  we 
have  our  doubts  whether  the  health  of  either  Foston  or  Combe 
Florey  was  improved  by  the  indulgence  of  his  hobby  in  this 
particular.  A  composition  of  blue-pill  which  he  was  glad  to 
‘  dart  into  the  intestines  ’  of  any  luckless  wdght  whom  he  could 
induce  to  swallow  it,  sometime  operated  in  a  manner  which  he 
had  not  anticipated.  One  morning,  at  Combe  Florey,  a  regular 
practitioner  from  Taunton,  who  had  been  going  his  weekly 
round  and  was  considerately  employed  to  overlook  the  serious 
cases,  came  in  with  rather  a  long  face  and  stated  that  an  elderly 
woman,  who  had  been  taking  the  pill  during  several  consecutive 
nights  for  the  lumbago,  complained  that  her  gums  were  sore, 
and  he  therefore  advised  the  discontinuance  of  it.  A  London 
visitor,  who  had  tried  it  once,  began  to  titter;  and  Sydney,  after 
attempting  a  weak  a|)ology  for  his  practice,  heartily  joined  in  the 
laugh,  exclaiming :  ‘  What  a  story  you  will  make  of  this,  when 
‘  you  next  breakfast  with  Rogers,  and  how  he  and  Luttrell  will 
‘  triumph  in  it!’ 

The  rapidity  with  which  reading  men,  particularly  critics 
and  those  who  read  for  a  pur|)Ose,  get  over  the  ground,  has 
often  astonished  persons  unpractised  in  the  art.  Dr.  Johnson 
has  been  described  as  tearing  out  the  heart  of  a  book,  and  he 
seldom  read  one  fairly  through.  Sydney  Smith’s  mode  of 
reading  must  have  been  equally  quick,  for  we  find  him  writing 
to  Lady  Grey :  —  ‘I  recommend  you  to  read  Hall’s,  Palmer’s, 

*  Fearon’s,  and  Bradling’s  “  Travels  in  America,”  particularly 

*  Fearon’s;  these  four  books  may,  with  ease,  be  read  through 
‘  between  breakfast  and  dinner.’  The  truth  is,  any  one  accus¬ 
tomed  to  composition,  and  conversant  with  the  subject,  can  see 
at  a  glance  whether  a  new  author  has  contributed  anything 
valuable  or  curious  to  the  pre-existing  stock  of  thought  or 
knowledge,  and  will  fasten  intuitively  on  the  passages  which 
contain  the  pith  of  the  work.  Rare  are  the  cases  in  which  the 
packing  and  stuffing,  the  beating  about  the  bush  and  the  ampli¬ 
fication,  do  not  constitute  the  larger  half  of  the  publication. 
Sydney  Smith’s  mode  of  writing  may  be  guessed.  His  sen¬ 
tences  were  not  painfully  elaborated,  drop  by  drop,  like  Fox’s, 
nor  his  proofs  corrected  three  or  four  times  over,  like  Burke’s. 
His  articles  were  obviously  more  than  half  composed  before  he 
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proceeded  to  commit  them  to  paper.  But  he  was  by  no  means 
devoid  of  the  common  sensitiveness  to  editorial  emendation ; 
and  he  more  than  once  complains  of  Jeffrey  for  spoiling  his 
jokes. 

He  was  fond  of  good  eating,  and  kept  an  excellent  table  as 
soon  as  he  could  afford  it.  His  well-known  recipe  for  salad 
contains  two  lines,  which  his  friend  Luttrell  might  have  en¬ 
vied: — 

‘  Let  onion  atoms  lurk  within  the  bowl, 

And,  scarce  suspected,  animate  the  whole.’ 

He  insisted  on  warmth  as  indispensable  to  convivial  or  social 
enjoyment,  and  was  wont  to  contend  that  compatibility  of  tem¬ 
perature  was  as  necessary  to  domestic  happiness  as  compatibi¬ 
lity  of  temper.  He  liked  a  profusion  of  light,  and  complained 
that  a  very  celebrated  dining-room,  in  which  the  light  is 
reflected  from  the  pictures,  was  a  place  of  ‘  darkness  and  gnash- 
*  ing  of  teeth.’  Amongst  his  personal  peculiarities,  it  deserves 
to  be  recorded  that  he  much  preferred  eonversation  to  music, 
and  he  had  a  strong  dislike  to  theatres  and  theatrical  entertain¬ 
ments. 

The  old  rules  of  evidence  should  be  strictly  enforced  as  regards 
Sydney  Smith.  No  hearsay  versions  of  his  sayings  should  be 
admissible.  It  is  really  too  bad  to  have  inaccurate  versions  of 
Charles  Fox’s  well-known  comment  on  Thurlow’s  countenance, 
Thurlow’s  equally  familiar  remark  on  corporations,  Joseph 
Hume’s  application  of  the  term  ‘  allegator  ’  to  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
Lord  Elleuborough’s  jokes  on  the  stammering  barrister  and  the 
yawning  peer,  with  some  notorious  instances  of  the  late  Lord 
Dudley’s  absence  of  mind,  deliberately  set  down  and  printed  as 
specimens  of  Sydney  Smith’s  conversational  felicity.  So  long 
as  the  biographer  trusts  to  her  own  resources,  all  goes  right. 
To  those  who  never  heard  him  in  an  exuberant  mood  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sample  of  his  manner  may  convey  a  notion  of  it :  — 

‘  Some  one  mentioned  that  a  young  Scotchman,  who  had  been  lately 
in  the  neighbourhood,  was  about  to  marry  an  Irish  widow,  double 
his  age  and  of  considerable  dimensions.  “  Going  to  marry  her!”  he 
exclaimed,  bursting  out  laughing ;  “  going  to  marry  her !  impossible  ! 
"  you  mean,  a  part  of  her :  he  could  not  marry  her  all  himself.  It 
“  would  be  a  case,  not  of  bigamy,  but  trigaray ;  the  neighbourhood 
“  or  the  magistrates  should  interfere.  There  is  enough  of  her  to 
“furnish  wives  for  a  whole  parish.  One  man  marry  her! — it  is 
“  monstrous.  You  might  people  a  colony  with  her ;  or  give  an 
“  assembly  with  her ;  or  perhaps  take  your  morning’s  walk  round 
“  her,  always  provided  there  W’ere  frequent  resting-places,  and  you 
“  were  in  rude  health.  1  once  was  rash  enough  to  try  walking  round 
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“  her  before  breakfast,  but  only  got  half-way  and  gave  it  up  ex- 
“  hausted.  Or  you  might  read  the  Riot  Act  and  disperse  her ;  in 
“  short,  you  might  do  anything  with  her  but  marry  her.”  “  Oh,  Mr, 
“  Sydney!”  said  a  young  lady  recovering  from  the  general  laugh, 
“  did  you  make  all  that  yourself?”  “  Yes,  Lucy,”  throwing  himself 
back  in  his  cliair  and  shaking  with  laughter ;  “  all  myself,  child  ;  all 
“  my  own  thunder.  Do  you  think,  when  I  am  about  to  make  a  joke, 
“  I  send  for  my  neighbours  C.  and  G.,  or  consult  the  clerk  and 
churchwardens  upon  it.  But  let  us  go  into  the  garden  ;  ”  and,  all 
laughing  till  we  cried,  without  hats  or  bonnets,  we  sallied  forth  out 
of  his  glorified  window  into  the  garden.’  (Vol.  i.  pp.  344-5.) 

The  story  of  his  furnishing  his  house  with  pictures  is  correct 
in  the  main ;  but  the  biographer  has  forgotten  to  state  that  he 
gravely  consulted  two  lioyal  Academicians,  and  when  they  had 
been  some  time  considering  what  sales  were  likely  to  take  place, 
he  added  by  way  of  after-thought,  ‘  Oh,  I  ought  to  have  told 
‘  you  that  my  outside  price  for  a  picture  is  thirty-five  shillings.’ 
The  reminiscent  has  omitted  the  best  part  of  the  remark  on  the 
late  Lord  Denman,  which  was,  that  it  was  a  wonder  his  court 
was  not  constantly  beset  with  sculptors  and  artists  engaged  in 
studying  and  copying  so  fine  a  model.  The  verses  intitled 

*  Ode  by  Miss  Berry,’  (vol.  i.,  p.  841.),  were  the  production  of 
IVliss  Catherine  Fanshawe,  the  accomplished  authoress  of  the 
‘  Enigma  on  the  letter  H.’ 

The  Americans  were  very  angry  at  his  Kepudiation  Letters 
in  1843,  and  their  Press  accused  him  in  the  coarsest  language  of 
being  exclusively  actuated  by'  interested  motives.  This  was  a  mis¬ 
take.  His  loss  did  not  exceed  50/.,  and  the  line  he  took  may  be 
sufficiently  accounted  for  by  his  instinctive  hatred  of  dishonesty, 
and  his  fears  lest  free  institutions  should  be  discredited.  There 
was  more  sorrow  than  anger  in  his  concluding  remark,  ‘  And 
‘  now  having  eased  my  soul  of  its  indignation,  and  sold  my  stock 

*  at  40  per  cent,  discount,  I  sulkily  retire  from  the  subject,  with 

*  a  fixed  intention  of  lending  no  more  money  to  free  and  en- 

*  lightened  republics;  but  of  employing  my  money  henceforth 
‘  in  buying  up  Abyssinian  bonds,  and  purchasing  into  the 
‘  Turkish  Fours,  or  the  Tunis  Three-and-a-half  per  Cent. 
‘  F unds.’  He  was  fond  of  the  society  of  cultivated  Americans, 
although  he  was  wont  to  complain  of  their  slow  perception  of 
humour,  and  their  touchiness  when  they  suspected  the  laugh  to 
be  at  their  expense.  Once,  when  a  former  representative  of 
the  United  States  flared  up  at  an  unlucky  doubt  expressed 
whether  canvas  back  ducks  were  not  a  ‘  humbug,’  Sydney  turned 
round  to  the  sceptical  gourmand  and  exclaimed,  ‘  Now,  you  are 
‘  in  for  it  You  had  better  have  trampled  upon  their  flag.’  He 
would  relate  with  great  glee  how  a  celebrated  Yankee  critic 
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claimed  fellowship  with  him  as  one  of  the  craft,  and  gravely 
asked  his  opinion  whether  he  did  not  think  pepper  and  vinegar 
the  essential  ingredients  of  a  review.  His  first  reflection  after 
his  introduction  to  Webster  (whose  eminent  qualities  are 
acknowledged  in  the  correspondence)  was  that  time  could  not 
be  valuable  in  America. 

He  often  alluded  with  evident  complacency  to  the  spread  of 
his  fame  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  when  he  says, 

‘  I  have  heard  that  one  of  the  American  Ministers  in  this 
‘  country  was  so  oppressed  by  the  numbers  of  his  countrymen 
‘  applying  for  introductions,  that  he  was  obliged  at  last  to  set  » 

*  up  sham  Sydney  Smiths  and  false  Macaulays.  But  they  can’t 
‘  have  been  good  counterfeits ;  for  a  most  respectable  American, 

‘  on  his  return  home,  was  heard  describing  Sydney  Smith  as  a 
‘  thin,  grave,  dull  old  fellow ;  and  as  to  Macaulay  (said  he)  I 
‘  never  met  a  more  silent  man  in  my  life.’  Sophie  Arnault 
actually  played  oflP  a  similar  trick  on  a  party  of  Parisian  fine 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had  expressed  a  wish  to  meet  Rous¬ 
seau.  She  dressed  up  a  theatrical  tailor  who  bore  some  likeness 
to  the  author  of  ‘  Emile,’  and  placed  him  next  to  herself  at 
dinner,  with  instructions  not  to  open  his  mouth  except  to  eat 
and  drink.  Unluckily  he  opened  it  too  often  for  the  admission 
of  champagne,  and  began  talking  in  a  style  befitting  the  cou¬ 
lisses  ;  but  this  only  added  to  the  delusion,  and  the  next  day  the 
noble  faubourg  rang  with  praises  of  the  easy  sparkling  pleasantry 
of  the  philosopher.  According  to  another  well-authenticated 
anecdote,  there  was  a  crazy  fellow  at  Edinburgh,  who  called 
himself  Doctor,  fancied  that  he  had  once  been  on  the  point 
of  obtaining  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and  professed  the 
most  extravagant  admiration  for  a  celebrated  poet.  Some  wag 
suggested  that  he  should  pay  a  visit  to  his  idol.  He  did  so, 
and  stayed  two  days,  indulging  his  monomania,  but  simulta¬ 
neously  gratifying  his  host’s  prodigious  appetite  for  adulation ; 
and  the  poet  uniformly  spoke  of  him  as  one  of  the  most  intelli¬ 
gent  and  well-informed  Scotchmen  he  had  ever  known.  When 
this  story  was  told  to  Sydney  Smith,  he  ottered  the  narrator 
five  shillings  for  the  exclusive  right  to  it  for  a  week.  The 
bargain  was  struck,  and  the  money  paid  down.  With  all  his 
boundless  fertility  of  fancy,  he  delighted  in  a  good  story,  and 
fully  exemplified  his  own  remarks  in  the  lecture  on  Wit  and 
Humour.  ‘  If  I  say  a  good  thing  to-day,  and  repeat  it  again 
‘  to-morrow  in  another  company,  the  flash  of  to-day  is  as  much 
‘  like  the  flash  of  to-morrow,  as  the  flash  of  one  musket  is  like 
‘  the  flash  of  another ;  but  if  I  tell  a  humorous  story,  there  are 
‘  a  thousand  little  diversities  in  ray  voice,  manner,  language. 
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*  and  gestures,  which  render  it  rather  a  different  thing  from 
‘  what  it  was  before,  and  infuse  a  tinge  of  novelty  into  the 
‘  repeated  narrative.’  A  story  that  seemed  to  haunt  him  for 
weeks,  was  one  of  a  tame  magpye,  that  suddenly  descended  on 
the  reading-desk  and  endeavoured  to  fly  oflF  with  the  sermon ; 
and  of  the  desperate  struggle  that  ensued  between  the  bird  and 
the  preacher,  ‘  the  congregation  all  in  favour  of  the  pye.’ 

Many  discriminating  tributes  to  Sydney  Smith’s  worth  and 
talents  are  included  in  this  biography,  but  Mrs.  Austin’s  preface 
to  the  second  volume  renders  dl  the  rest  superfluous.  It  is  a 
concise,  convincing,  impartial,  and  affectionate  summary  of  her 
lamented  friend’s  leading  merits  and  distinguishing  qualities. 
It  hardly  requires  an  addition,  and  certainly  does  not  admit 
of  improvement.  After  justly  remarking  that,  many  of  the 
giants  he  combated  being  not  only  slain  but  forgotten,  the  very 
completeness  of  his  victory  tends  to  eft'ace  from  the  minds  of  the 
present  generation  the  extent  of  their  obligations  to  him,  she 
asks,  ‘  What  other  private  gentleman  of  our  day,  unconnected 

*  with  Parliament,  without  rank  or  fortune,  has  been  able  by  a 

*  few  pages  from  his  pen  to  electrify  the  country,  he  did  by 

*  his  letters  to  the  Americans  ?  or  to  fight  single-handed  against 
‘  the  combined  power  of  the  ministry  and  of  the  dignitaries  of 

*  the  Church — a  battle  in  which  he  carried  public  opinion  with 
‘  him?’  Or,  we  beg  leave  to  add,  to  alter  the  whole  complexion 
of  a  controversy  on  a  subject  apparently  so  exhausted  as  the 
Ballot?  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  quite  agree  with  Mrs. 
Austin  as  to  his  style ;  and  Sir  Henry  Holland’s  remarks,  which 
she  quotes  approvingly,  must  be  read  with  a  few  grains  of  allow¬ 
ance: — ‘If,’  writes  Sir  Henry,  ‘Mr.  Sydney  Smith  had  not 
‘  been  the  greatest  and  most  brilliant  of  wits,  he  would  have 
‘  been  the  most  remarkable  man  of  his  time  for  a  sound  and 

*  vigorous  understanding  and  great  reasoning  powers ;  and  if  he 
‘  had  not  been  distinguished  for  these,  he  would  have  been  the 
‘  most  eminent  and  the  purest  writer  of  English.’ 

Since  we  are  on  the  chapter  of  style,  we  may  be  pardoned  for 
suggesting  that  Sir  Henry’s  obvious  meaning  is  not  expressed 
with  his  usual  precision.  But  he  clearly  intended  to  assert  that 
Sydney  Smith,  besides  being  the  most  brilliant  of  wits,  and  pos¬ 
sessing  great  reasoning  powers,  was  no  less  remarkable  for  the 
excellence  of  his  style.  Now  a  good  style  is  one  which  can  be 
safely  recommended  for  general  use ;  and  in  saying  that  Sydney 
Smith’s  was  not,  in  this  sense  at  least,  a  good  style,  we  say  no 
more  than  is  indisputably  true  of  Burke’s,  Gibbon’s,  or  John¬ 
son’s.  We  are  not  denying  that  Sydney  Smith’s  style  was  ad¬ 
mirably  fitted  for  his  purpose,  and  we  could  cite  passages  of  high 
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eloquence  which  are  unexceptionable  in  point  of  composition. 
His  sermons,  which  are  mostly  free  from  mannerism,  prove  that 
be  could  combine  purity  and  correctness  with  force  of  language 
when  he  thought  fit.  But  his  humorous  writings  are  often 
deficient  in  ease,  smoothness,  grace,  rhythm,  and  purity,  because 
he  constantly  aimed  at  effect  by  startling  contrasts,  by  the 
juxtaposition  of  incongruous  images  or  epithets,  or  by  the  use 
of  odd-sounding  words  and  strange  compounds  of  Greek  and 
Latin  derivation.  Thus  he  describes  a  preacher  wiping  his  face 
with  his  ‘  cambric  sudarium,'  and  asks,  ‘  Why  this  hohplexia 
<  on  sacred  occasions  alone?’  A  weak  and  foolish  man  is 
*  anserous  and  asinine.’  Dr.  Parr’s  wig  is  the  fiiya  davfia 
of  barbers.  Mr.  Grote  is  quizzed  for  supposing  that  England 
is  to  be  governed  by  ‘  political  acupuncturation,’  and  told  that 
his  concealed  democrat,  doomed  to  lead  a  long  life  of  lies 
between  every  election,  ‘  must  do  this  not  only  eundo,  in  his 
‘  calm  and  prudential  state,  but  redeundo,  from  the  market, 

‘  warmed  with  beer  and  expanded  by  alcohol.’  This  is  certainly 
not  pure  English ;  it  is  not  even  popular  writing,  like  Defoe’s, 
or  Swift’s,  or  Cobbett’s.  It  is  caviare  to  the  multitude,  and 
would  require  to  be  interpreted  for  the  benefit  of  the  ladies  and 
the  country  gentlemen ;  that  is,  if  the  country  gentlemen  did 
not  now  constitute  one  of  the  most  highly  educated  classes  of 
our  society.  The  art  of  true  criticism  demands  that  we  should 
subject  ourselves  to  a  strict  self-examination,  and  that  we  should 
analyse  the  causes  and  sources  of  our  impressions,  favourable  or 
unfavourable.  Let  Sir  Henry  Holland  do  this,  and  he  will 
admit  that  he  has  confounded  the  style  with  the  man,  and  that 
Sydney  Smith  sometimes  formed  a  striking  exception  to  Buffon’s 
famous  dogma,  Le  style,  c’est  Thomme.  In  his  case  the  man  was 
always  natural,  simple,  and  essentially  English,  —  the  style  was 
often  forced,  factitious,  composite,  and  (to  borrow  his  own 
word)  cosmopolite.  Many  of  his  allusive  expressions,  rich  with 
the  raciest  humour,  could  not  be  enjoyed  beyond  the  polished 
circles  of  the  metropolis.  He  wrote  for  the  meridian  of  Holland 
House ;  and  one  reason  why  he  notwithstanding  exercised  such 
widespread  influence,  is  to  be  found  in  the  aristocratic  constitu¬ 
tion  of  our  Legislature. 

What  Sir  Henry  Holland  says  of  the  suddenness  and  unex¬ 
pectedness  of  his  manner,  is  just.  His  review  of  Madame 
d’Epinay’s  ‘  Memoirs  ’  begins  thus :  — 

‘  There  used  to  be  in  Paris,  under  the  ancient  regime,  a  few  women 
of  brilliant  talents,  who  violated  all  the  common  duties  of  life,  and  gave 
very  pleasant  little  suppers.  Among  these  supped  and  sinned  Madame 
d'Epinay,  the  friend  and  companion  of  Rousseau,  Diderot,  Grimm, 
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Holbacb,  and  many  other  literary  persons  of  distinction  of  that  period. 
Her  principal  lover  was  Grimm ;  with  whom  was  deposited,  written 
in  feigned  names,  the  history  of  her  life.  Grimm  died — his  secretary 
sold  the  history — the  feigned  names  have  been  exchanged  for  the  real 
ones — and  her  works  now  appear  abridged  in  three  volumes  octavo.’ 

An  excellent  judge  of  composition,  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s 
(Dr.  Milman),  has  spoken  of  the  increased  vigour  of  style  and 
boldness  of  illustration  in  Sydney  Smith’s  writings  as  he  ad¬ 
vanced  in  years.  This  is  most  observable  in  the  letters,  the 
earliest  of  w’hich,  we  frankly  own,  have  disappointed  us,  although 
they  contain  ample  confirmation  (were  any  needed)  of  his  sound¬ 
ness  of  principle,  his  unaffected  piety,  his  undeviating  rectitude 
of  purpose,  his  affectionate  disposition,  his  happy  temper,  and 
his  warm  heart.  The  shortest  are  the  best.  The  longest,  we 
believe,  cost  him  no  effort,  but  some  of  them  read  as  if  they 
did,  and  we  would  gladly  exchange  them  for  a  collection  of  the 
notes  he  dashed  off  in  the  daily  commerce  of  life.  Thus  in  one 
which  has  been  placed  at  our  disposal,  excusing  himself  from 
keeping  an  engagement  to  sup  in  the  Temple  : — 

‘  Charles  Street,  May  18.  1836. 

‘  My  dear - , — There  is  no  more  harm  in  talking  between  eleven 

and  one,  than  between  nine  and  eleven.  The  Temple  is  as  good  as 
Charles  Street.  The  ladies  are  the  most  impregnable,  and  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  the  most  unimpeachable,  of  the  sex  ;  but  still  I  have  a  feeling 
of  the  wickedness  of  supping  in  the  Temple ;  my  delicate  and 
irritable  virtue  is  alarmed,  and  I  recede. 

'  Ever  yours, 

‘S.  s: 

The  following,  printed  in  the  selection,  arc  thoroughly  cha¬ 
racteristic  :  — 

‘May  14.  1842. 

‘  My  dear  Dickens, — I  accept  your  obliging  invitation  condition¬ 
ally.  If  I  am  invited  by  any  man  of  greater  genius  than  yourself,  or 
one  by  whose  works  I  have  been  more  completely  interested,  I  will 
repudiate  you,  and  dine  with  the  more  splendid  phenomenon  of  the 
two. 

‘  Ever  yours  sincerely, 

‘  Sydney  Smith.’ 

‘July  4.  1843. 

*  My  dear  Lord  Mahon, — I  am  only  half  recovered  from  a  violent 
attack  of  gout  in  the  knee,  and  I  could  not  bear  the  confinement  of 
dinner,  without  getting  up  and  walking  between  the  courses,  or 
thrusting  my  foot  on  somebody  else’s  chair,  like  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.  For  these  reasons,  I  have  been  forced  for  some  time,  and 
am  still  forced,  to  decline  dinner  engagements.  1  should,  in  a  sounder 
state,  have  had  great  pleasure  in  accepting  the  very  agreeable  party 
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jou  are  kind  enough  to  propose  to  me ;  but  I  shall  avail  myself,  in 
the  next  campaign,  of  your  kindness.  I  consider  myself  as  well 
acquainted  with  Lady  Mahon  and  yourself,  and  shall  hope  to  see  you 
here,  as  well  as  elsewhere.  Pray  present  my  benediction  to  your 
charming  wife,  who  I  am  sure  would  bring  any  plant  in  the  garden 
into  full  flower  by  looking  at  it,  and  smiling  upon  it  Try  the  expe¬ 
riment  from  mere  curiosity.  Ever  yours, 

‘  Sydney  Smith.’ 

The  following  is  an  excellent  sample  of  his  more  thoughtful 
epistles.  It  is  addressed  to  his  old  friend  Lord  Murray :  — 

‘  Green  Street,  June  4.  1843. 

‘  My  dear  Murray, — I  should  be  glad  to  hear  something  of  your 
life  and  adventures,  and  the  more  particularly  so,  as  I  learn  you  have 
no  intention  of  leaving  Edinburgh  for  London  this  season. 

‘  Mrs.  Sydney  and  I  have  been  remarkably  well,  and  are  so  at 
present;  why,  I  cannot  tell.  I  am  getting  very  old  in  years,  but  do 
not  feel  that  I  am  become  so  in  constitution.  My  locomotive  powers 
at  seventy-three  are  abridged,  but  my  animal  spirits  do  not  desert 
me.  I  am  become  rich.  My  youngest  brother  died  suddenly,  leaving 
behind  him  100,000/.  and  no  will.  A  third  of  this  therefore  fell  to 
my  share,  and  puts  me  at  my  ease  for  my  few  remaining  years. 
After  buying  into  the  Consols  and  the  Reduced,  I  read  Seneca  “  On 
“  the  Contempt  of  Wealth!”  What  intolerable  nonsense!  I  heard 
your  eloge  from  Lord  Lansdownc  when  I  dined  with  him,  and  I  need 
not  say  how  heartily  I  concurred  in  it.  Next  to  me  sat  Lord 
Worsley,  whose  enclosed  letter  affected  me,  and  very  much  pleased 
me.  I  answered  it  with  sincere  warmth.  Pray  return  me  the  paper. 
Did  you  read  my  American  Petition,  and  did  you  approve  it  ? 

‘  Why  don’t  they  talk  over  the  virtues  and  excellences  of  Lans- 
downe  ?  There  is  no  man  who  performs  the  duties  of  life  better,  or 
fills  a  high  station  in  a  more  becoming  manner.  He  is  full  of  know¬ 
ledge,  and  eager  for  its  acquisition.  His  remarkable  politeness  is  the 
result  of  good  nature,  regulated  by  good  sense.  He  looks  for  talents 
and  qualities  among  all  ranks  of  men,  and  adds  them  to  his  stock  of 
society,  as  a  botanist  does  his  plants  ;  and  while  other  aristocrats  are 
yawning  among  Stars  and  Garters,  Lansdowne  is  refreshing  his  soul 
with  the  fancy  and  genius  which  he  has  found  in  odd  places,  and 
gathered  to  the  marbles  and  pictures  of  his  palace.  Then  he  is  an 
honest  politician,  a  wise  statesman,  and  has  a  philosophic  mind ;  he 
is  very  agreeable  in  conversation,  and  is  a  man  of  an  unblemished 
life.  I  shall  take  care  of  him  in  my  Memoirs ! 

‘  Remember  me  very  kindly  to  the  maximus  minimus  (Lord  Jeffrey), 
and  to  the  Scotch  Church.  I  have  urged  my  friend  the  Bishop  of 
Durham  to  prepare  kettles  of  soup  for  the  seceders,  who  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  wandering  in  troops  over  our  northern  counties. 

‘  Ever  your  sincere  friend, 

‘  Sydney  Smith.’ 
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Without  carrying  the  taste  so  far  as  Tieck,  whose  Shaks-  ^ 
peare  readings  and  soirees  at  Dresden  boasted  about  four 
women  to  one  man,  Sydney  Smith  had  a  marked  predilection 
for  female  society.  The  letters  selected  for  publication  were 
principally  addressed  to  ladies ;  the  Countess  Grey,  the  late  Lady 
Holland,  Mrs.  Meynell  of  Temple  Newsham,  Mrs.  Grote,  and 
Miss  Georgiana  Harcourt  (now  Mrs.  Malcolm),  being  amongst 
the  most  favoured  of  his  fair  correspondents.  The  letters  which 
passed  between  him  and  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Morley,  on 
the  identity  of  Blue-coat  Boys  and  J uvenile  Quakers,  are  capital 
But  we  do  not  know  where  to  find  a  more  pleasing  specimen  of 
his  letters  to  ladies  than  the  following  to  Lady  Dufferin ;  — 

‘  Combe  Florey :  no  date. 

‘  I  am  just  beginning  to  get  well  from  that  fit  of  gout,  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  which  you  were  charitable  enough  to  pay  me  a  visit,  and 
I  said — the  same  Providence  which  inflicts  gout  creates  Dufferins! 

We  must  take  the  good  and  the  evils  of  life. 

‘  I  am  charmed,  I  confess,  with  the  beauty  of  this  country.  I  hope 
some  day  you  will  be  charmed  with  it  too.  It  banished,  however, 

every  Arcadian  notion  to  see - walk  in  at  the  gate  to-day.  I 

seemed  to  be  transported  instantly  to  Piccadilly,  and  the  innocence 
went  out  of  me. 

‘  I  hope  the  process  of  furnishing  goes  on  well.  Attend,  I  pray 
you,  to  the  proper  selection  of  an  easy  chair,  where  you  may  cast 
yourself  down  in  the  weariness  and  distresses  of  life,  with  the  absolute 
certainty  that  every  joint  of  the  human  frame  will  receive  all  the 
comfort  which  can  be  derived  from  easy  position  and  soft  materials ; 
then  the  glass,  on  which  your  eyes  are  so  often  fixed,  knowing  that 
you  have  the  great  duty  imposed  on  the  Sheridans,  of  looking  well. 

You  may  depend  upon  it,  happiness  depends  mainly  on  these  little 
things. 

‘  1  hope  you  remain  in  perfect  favour  with  Rogers,  and  that 
you  are  not  omitted  in  any  of  the  dress  breakfast  parties.  Remember 
me  to  the  Norton  :  tell  her  I  am  glad  to  be  sheltered  from  her  beauty 
by  the  insensibility  of  age  ;  that  I  shall  not  live  to  see  its  decay,  but 
die  with  that  unfaded  image  before  my  eyes ;  but  don’t  make  a  mis¬ 
take,  and  deliver  the  message  to - instead  of  your  sister. 

‘  I  remain,  dear  Lady  Dufferin,  very  sincerely  yours, 

‘  Sydney  Smith.’ 

We  had  thoughts  of  attempting,  with  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Thackeray’s  Lectures,  to  draw  a  parallel  between  Sydney 
Smith  and  the  other  leading  English  humourists;  but  com¬ 
parisons  are  proverbially  odious,  and  in  a  case  like  the  present 
they  would  be  both  unjust  and  inconclusive.  Sydney  Smith 
stands  alone :  none  but  himself  can  be  his  parallel ;  and  he  is 
the  first  in  his  line,  although  his  line  may  not  be  the  first.  He 
possessed  the  faculty  of  simplifying  and  popularising  reason  and 
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argument  in  a  way  which  must  be  pronounced  inimitable,  and 
during  forty  years  he  uniformly  exerted  it  for  noble  and  useful 
ends.  He  weeded  out  a  mass  of  noxious  errors,  and  he 
placed  a  number  of  valuable  truths  and  principles  in  new  and 
striking  points  of  view,  thereby  adding  incalculably  to  their 
exchangeable  value  and  beneficial  influence.  The  good  he  has 
done  in  this  way  cannot  be  measured  by  what  passes  current, 
or  is  ticketed,  as  his ;  for  so  fertile  was  his  mind  that  thoughts 
and  images  fell  from  him  and  were  picked  up  and  appro¬ 
priated  by  others,  like  the  carelessly  set  jewels  which  dropped 
from  Buckingham’s  dress  at  the  Court  of  Anne  of  Austria. 
He  never  came  into  society  without  naturally  and  easily  taking 
the  lead  as,  beyond  all  question,  the  most  agreeable,  sensible, 
and  instructive  guest  and  companion  that  the  oldest  person 
living  could  remember.  These  are  his  titles  to  the  celebrity 
which  still  attaches  to  his  name,  but  unluckily  they  sound 
transitory,  perishable,  and  inappreciable  when  contrasted  with 
the  claims  of  the  first-class  humourists  to  the  undisturbed  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  their  immortality.  Each  of  these  has  produced  at  least 
one  standard  work,  which  will  rank  as  an  English  classic  so  long 
as  the  English  language  endures.  Sydney  Smith  is  similarly 
situated  in  this  respect  to  what  Swift  would  be  if  he  had  never 
written  ‘  The  Tale  of  a  Tub  ’  or  ‘  Gulliver’s  Travels.’  Nay,  an 
impartial  posterity  will  probably  prefer  the  Drapier’s  Letters 
to  Peter  Plymley’s.  But  if  the  Canon  of  St.  Paul’s  was  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  Dean  of  St  Patrick’s  as  a  wit  or  a  writer,  he  was 
superior  as  a  moralist  and  a  man.  The  prime  of  his  life  was 
not  wasted  in  the  barren  and  abortive  struggles  of  faction.  His 
temper  was  not  soured  by  disappointment,  nor  his  heart  corroded 
by  misanthropy.  He  was  not  like  the  scathed  elm  which  had 
begun  to  wither  at  the  top.  His  intellect  retained  to  the  last 
its  original  brightness;  and  he  died  in  the  fulness  of  years, 
with  glowing  affections  and  unimpaired  faculties,  surrounded 
by  all  that  should  accompany  old  age,  and  able  to  say  with 
Addison  to  any  sorrowing  relative  who  may  have  needed  the 
lesson,  *  I  have  sent  for  you  that  you  may  see  how  a  Christian 

*  can  die.’ 

We  may  apply  to  him,  with  the  alteration  of  a  word  or  two, 
what  He  said  in  his  letter  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh’s  son:  — 

*  The  impression  which  the  great  talents  and  amiable  qualities 

*  of  your  father  made  upon  me  will  remain  as  long  as  I  remain. 

*  When  I  turn  from  living  spectacles  of  stupidity,  ignorance, 

*  and  malice,  and  wish  to  think  better  of  the  world,  I  remember 
‘  my  great  and  benevolent  friend.  Mackintosh.’  How  often,  in 
an  analogous  mood  of  mind,  have  we  not  thus  thought  of  him  ! 
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How  ardently,  when  we  see  folly  or  bigotry  reviving  and  putting 
forth  fresh  offshoots,  do  we  long  for  one  of  his  racy  pamphlets 
or  pithy  letters !  Oh,  for  one  hour  of  Peter  Plymley  !  What 
a  subject  for  his  pen  would  be  the  intolerance  and  asceticism  of 
the  Sabbatarian  i)arty,  or  this  new-fangled  distaste  for  repre¬ 
sentative  government,  or  the  Administrative  Reform  mania — ^ 
not  the  less  dangerous  because  it  has,  or  had,  a  semblance  of 
reason  on  its  side.  When  we  turn  from  such  spectacles — from 
the  contemplation  of  false  piety,  simulated  zeal,  mendacious 
presumption,  and  hollow  patriotism — and  wish  to  think  better 
of  the  world,  we  remember  our  great,  wise,  and  benevolent 
friend,  Sydney  Smith. 


Art.  X.  —  1.  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  Army  before  Sebastopol,  with  the  Minutes  of 
Evidence  and  Appendix.  —  Printed  18th  June,  1855. 

2.  Papers  relating  to  the  Negotiations  at  Vienna  on  the  Eastern 
Question.  Parts  XIII.  and  XIV.  Presented  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  May  1855. 

^HERE  has  seldom  been  a  change  of  public  feeling  more 
rapid  and  violent  than  that  which  overthrew  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Lord  Aberdeen  in  February  last,  and  for  a  time 
threatened  to  render  any  Government  impossible.  It  arose  na¬ 
turally  enough,  not  merely  from  the  reaction  which  is  sure  to 
follow  over-confident  expectations  of  success;  but  from  the 
sympathy  and  astonishment  with  which  the  nation  regarded  the 
sufferings  of  the  army.  That  suffering  was  declared  by  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  member  of  the  cabinet,  at  the  moment  he  quitted  it, 
to  be  as  inexplicable  to  him  as  it  appeared  to  others.  Parlia¬ 
ment  did  not  directly  charge  those  sufferings  against  the  Go¬ 
vernment  ;  but  it  took  upon  itself  the  duty  of  inquiry ;  and 
by  the  rules  of  construction  usually  acted  upon  under  our  par¬ 
liamentary  system,  the  Administration  interpreted  that  course  as 
implying  want  of  confidence  in  their  own  intention  to  inquire, 
or  their  ability  to  remedy.  Nevertheless,  the  new  Government 
was  formed  mainly  of  the  same  elements ;  and  did  little  more 
than  continue  the  remedial  measures  which  had  already  been 
begun.  Those  measures  have  proved  to  a  great  extent  effec¬ 
tual,  as  they  would  have  done  if  no  Committee  had  been 
appointed,  and  if  no  change  of  administration  had  taken  place. 
The  inquiry  of  Parliament,  as  the  Committee  very  fairly 
admits,  has  necessarily  been  partial  and  incomplete ;  not  only 
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because  the  chief  witnesses  who  ought  to  be  heard  have  been 
engaged  in  working,  whilst  those  actually  examined  could  only 
talk ;  but  also  because  that  inquiry  specially  excluded  many 
elements  which  went  far  to  determine  the  conduct  both  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  Generals.  Yet  it  has  cleared  up  some 
important  facts,  and,  above  all,  it  has  served  to  allay  the  irri¬ 
tation  and  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  public.  We  cannot  in 
this  article  enter  in  detail  upon  the  copious  evidence  taken  by 
the  Committee,  nor  can  we,  on  the  other  hand,  restrict  ourselves 
within  the  limits  to  which  this  Report  is  necessarily  confined ; 
but  we  think  we  can  supply  our  readers  with  such  a  sketch  In 
outline  of  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  of  the  negotiations  as 
may  aid  their  judgment,  and  direct  their  inquiries  to  a  just 
conclusion. 

‘  The  conduct  of  the  war’  obviously  divides  itself  into  three 
very  distinct  heads ;  viz.  the  political  conduct,  that  is  to  say, 
the  conduct  of  it  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  affected  by  political 
considerations ;  its  strategical  conduct,  that  is  to  say,  the  ge¬ 
neral  plan  of  its  active  operations ;  and  lastly,  the  executive 
conduct,  or  the  departmental  management  of  details.  We  must 
observe,  however,  that  although  these  are  separable  on  paper, 
they  are  so  closely  connected  in  practice  that  no  just  opinion 
can  be  arrived  at  which  Is  not  founded  on  a  due  consideration  of 
them  all.  The  Report  of  the  Committee  deals  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  with  the  last ;  and  consequently,  In'so  far  as  shortcomings 
in  execution  depended  on  essential  difficulties  of  plan,  and  this 
again  on  paramount  considerations  of  policy,  it  cannot  afford  a 
just  view  of  the  whole  ‘  conduct  of  the  war.’ 

But  little  falls  within  political  conduct  of  the  war  which  does 
not  rather  belong  to  the  negotiations,  and  with  these  we  propose 
to  deal  separately  before  the  close  of  this  article.  But  there  are 
some  important  features  in  the  war  which  have  been  determined 
by  considerations  neither  purely  diplomatic  nor  merely  strategical, 
such,  for  example,  as  the  use  on  all  occasions  of  a  combined 
force  of  the  two  allied  Powers.  Lord  Ellenborough  has  re¬ 
marked  on  this  combination  as  involving  the  radical  vice  of  a 
divided  command.  This  is  undoubtedly  true :  but  it  Is  the 
vice  of  our  position,  and  could  not  be  avoided  without  incurring 
other  evils,  and  especially  political  dangers  of  the  most  serious 
kind.  It  was  indispensable  to  show  that  perfect  community  of 
design  of  which  combined  action  is  an  essential  part ;  and  if 
none  but  French  troops  had  been  sent  to  the  East  —  setting 
aside  the  physical  insufficiency  of  the  one  army  without  the 
other — jealousies  and  suspicious  would  have  arisen  from  the 
exclusive  occupation  of  Turkish  territory  by  a  single  Power, 
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\rhich  might  have  had  serious  results  in  Europe,  and  even  oh 
the  conditions  of  our  own  alliance.  But  it  is  needless  to  pur¬ 
sue  this  subject  further,  because  we  have  seen  that  all  the  troops 
which  both  France  and  England  could  accumulate  on  the  great 
point  of  attack  have  not  been  too  strong,  by  a  single  man,  for 
the  tremendous  undertaking  they  were  expected  to  perform: 
and  we  may  safely  add  that  each  army  has  felt  its  need  of  the 
peculiar  virtues  of  the  other  for  sustaining  all  the  hardships  and 
difficulties  of  the  struggle. 

We  pass  on,  therefore,  without  delay  to  the  second  head  or 
the  strategical  conduct  of  the  war.  Although,  at  the  time  when 
the  public  and  Parliament  were  willing  to  listen  to  and  believe 
anything  against  what  was  called  the  conduct  of  the  war,  many 
attacks  were  made  from  every  possible  direction  on  the  general 
plan  of  operations,  only  one  counter-project  has  been  pro¬ 
pounded  which  can  even  be  termed  rational.  We  refer  to  the 
project  of  those  who  maintain  that  when  the  more  immediate 
defence  of  Constantinople  or  that  of  the  Turkish  Cis-Danu- 
bian  provinces  had  been  provided  for,  we  ought  to  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  no  further,  and  to  have  abstained  from  enlarging  the 
circle  of  the  war  by  aggressive  operations  against  the  enemy. 
Lord  Ellenborough,  who  last  year  declared  that  this  was 
a  *  statesman’s  war,’  and  consequently  ‘  one  which  the  people 

*  of  this  country  could  not  understand,’  has  propounded  this 
view  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  says,  *  it  is  a  most  dan- 

*  gerous  thing  to  attack  a  great  nation’s  military  honour,’  and 
that  on  this  ground  we  ought  to  have  been  content  with  the 
Russian  failure  at  Silistria,  and  the  subsequent  evacuation  of 
the  Principalities.  We  shall  not  seek  to  reconcile  this  opinion 
with  a  former  speech,  in  which  he  recommended  a  war  of  na¬ 
tionalities,  and  an  extensive  system  of  attack  on  the  Russian 
possessions  in  Asia,  or  with  the  more  formal  announcement,  in 
a  subsequent  oration,  that  we  ought  to  have  assailed  Russia  at 
once  nearer  home,  and  sent  our  army  to  operate  in  the  Baltic 
and  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  But  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  of  all  these  various  and  contradictory  schemes  the  ‘do- 
nothing’  policy  is  the  least  irrational.  Logically,  perhaps,  and 
on  paper,  though  not  morally  or  in  practice,  it  would  have  been 
possible  for  the  allied  armies  to  have  been  contented  with 
tlie  repulse  of  the  Russian  invasion,  which  was  effected  by 
the  gallantry  of  the  Turks,  encouraged  by  their  own  presence 
in  the  background.  Between  70,000  and  80,000  troops  of  the 
finest  armies  in  the  world  might  in  this  sense,  have  re-embarked 
for  France  and  England  without  ever  having  seen  the  enemy, 
or  having  done  more  than  cheer  the  heroic  exertions  of  a  Turkish 
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garrison  nt  the  safe  distance  of  more  than  100  miles.  But  if 
they  had  done  so,  what  terms  of  peace  would  have  been  ob¬ 
tained?  Not  even  the  evacuation  of  the  Principalities  as  a 
confession  of  wrong,  or  on  any  ground  of  principle ;  but 
avowedly  as  a  retreat  merely  for  strategic  reasons.  Beyond 
this  —  nothing.  If  such  a  campaign  would  have  satisfied  Lord 
Ellenborough’s  notions  of  a  statesman’s  war,  would  such  terms 
have  satisfied  his  conception  of  a  statesman’s  peace  ? 

If  we  may  refer  our  readers  to  our  own  remarks  on  the  war, 
published  in  this  place  in  January  last*,  and  written  at  a  time 
when  the  magnitude  of  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  and  the  sufferings 
of  the  army  were  only  partially  known  to  us,  we  may  assert 
that  the  strategical  opinions  expressed  by  us  on  that  occasion 
are  wliolly  untouched  and  unchanged  by  subsequent  expe¬ 
rience,  or  by  the  elaborate  investigations  of  Mr.  Roebuck’s 
Committee.  We  shall  not  revert  in  detail  to  the  explanation 
we  then  gave  of  the  earlier  movements  of  the  campaign,  the 
occupation  of  the  lines  of  Gallipoli,  the  advance  to  Varna,  and 
the  decisive  arguments  against  a  campaign  on  the  plains  of  the 
Danube  or  the  Pruth. 

When  the  siege  of  Silistria  was  raised,  and  the  Russian  army 
had  retired  behind  the  Danube,  one  main  purpose  of  the  advance 
to  Varna  was  fulfilled;  and  everything  clearly  pointed  to  more 
enterprising  operations  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine.  The  for¬ 
midable  fleet  which  lay  ensconced  behind  the  forts  of  Sebastopol, 
was  ever  ready  to  slip  its  cables  whenever  an  opportunity 
should  present  itself.  To  blockade  that  harbour  required  con¬ 
stant  vigilance,  and  absorbed  the  exclusive  attention  of  a 
powerful  force.  Its  peculiar  position  rendered  it,  at  almost 
all  seasons,  singularly  convenient  for  watching  and  seizing 
opportunities  of  sudden  attack,  and  of  as  sudden  retreat.  It 
was,  undoubtedly,  the  head-quarters  of  Russian  power  in  the 
Black  Sea.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  greatness  of  the 
object  which  would  be  attained  by  the  destruction  of  that  fleet 
and  stronghold,  both  in  a  moral  and  in  a  material  point  of  view. 
And  the  Crimea  was  the  only,  as  it  was  by  far  the  most  im¬ 
portant,  theatre  of  action  in  which  the  allied  armies  could  use, 
to  full  advantage,  their  maritime  supremacy  for  the  support  of 
all  their  operations  on  shore. 

One  question  alone  was  doubtful,  and  that  was,  the  adequacy 
of  the  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  generals.  We  shall  refer 
more  particularly  to  this  question  when  we  come  to  the  next 
head,  on  the  executive  conduct  of  the  war.  But,  so  far  as 
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it  was  connected  with  the  larger  considerations  which  belong 
to  strategy,  we  now  know  the  main  elements  entering  into 
a  determination  which  was  necessarily  left  to  the  final  decision 
of  the  generals.  In  the  first  place,  although  extreme  difficulty 
had  been  found  by  them  in  procuring  any  local  information,  the 
English  Government  had  succeeded  in  estimating  very  nearly 
the  probable  Russian  force  in  the  Crimea  which  would  be  dis¬ 
posable  for  the  immediate  defence  of  Sebastopol.  Their  estimate 
is  stated  by  Sir  J.  Graham  {Evidence,  pp.  21.  239.)  to  have 
been  70,000  men,  40,000  of  whom  formed  the  garrison  of  Se¬ 
bastopol,  and  30,000  dispersed  in  other  parts  of  the  Crimea. 
Practically  we  know  that  the  number  of  the  army  which  Prince 
MenschikofF  could  muster  to  stop  the  advance  of  the  Allies  upon 
the  Alma  was  under  40,000.  In  the  second  place,  it  was  known 
that  in  the  fortification  of  Sebastopol  much  more  attention  had 
been  bestowed  upon  the  side  of  the  sea  than  on  that  of  the 
land,  from  which  quarter,  since  Russia  held  it,  there  has  never 
appeared  to  be  even  the  possibility  of  attack.  In  the  third  place, 
the  |)owerful  fleets  of  the  Allies,  and  the  careful  reconnaissances 
made  of  the  coast  by  the  activity  of  the  admirals,  and  especially 
by  Sir  Edward  Lyons,  rendered  the  work  of  landing  almost 
secure,  unless  from  the  impediments  of  weather.  Lastly,  the 
same  maritime  power  seemed  to  secure  the  uninterrupted  sup])ly 
of  the  armies,  as  well  as,  in  extreme  circumstances,  their  retreat. 

Beyond  these  general  considerations,  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  neither  the  generals,  nor  the  Governments  which  directed 
them,  had,  or  could  have,  any  precise  or  certain  data.  There¬ 
fore,  the  Crimean  expedition  will  ever  remain  one  of  the  boldest 
military  undertakings  in  history.  Yet  we  believe,  on  the  whole, 
that  this  expedition  was  wise,  as  bold  offensive  plans  are  gene¬ 
rally  wise  in  war,  even  when  they  incur  considerable  risks. 
We  cannot  admit,  upon  this  subject,  the  correctness  of  an  argu¬ 
ment  which  is  involved  by  implication  in  one  paragraph  of  the 
Report  before  us.  Considerations  as  to  the  policy  of  any  given 
military  movement  must  of  course  be  subordinate  to  questions 
with  respect  to  the  possibility  of  success.  But  where  the  policy 
is  recommended  by  considerations  of  overwhelming  force,  and 
the  risks  of  failure  are  confined  within  certain  limits,  we  cannot 
measure  the  wisdom  of  such  a  step  by  pondering  the  exact 
amount  of  doubt  attending  it.  Such,  we  hold,  was  precisely 
the  position  of  the  Allied  Governments  in  respect  to  the  Crimean 
exp^ition.  It  was  not  only  recommended,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
accumulated  considerations  of  policy  over  every  other  course,  but 
it  was  literally  the  only  course  open  to  them  which  had  any 
tendency  to  secure  the  great  objects  of  the  war.  It  is  erroneous 
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then  to  argue  as  if  that  which  *  induced  ’  the  Government  to 
direct  the  expedition  was,  or  ought  to  have  been,  the  precise 
amount  of  detailed  information  they  possessed  as  to  all  the  diffi¬ 
culties  attending  it.  That  which  really  ‘induced’  them  was 
the  paramount  argument  of  policy  which  pointed  to  its  import¬ 
ance;  and  the  only  question  is,  whether  this  argument  was 
sufficiently  conclusive  to  justify  them  in  incurring  the  degree  of 
risk  which  could  probably  or  possibly  be  involved.  But  this  is 
precisely  the  question  which  the  Committee  cannot  answer,  be¬ 
cause  the  policy  of  the  expedition  lies,  they  say,  beyond  the 
sphere  of  their  inquiry.  When,  therefore,  the  Committee  con¬ 
clude  their  report  by  condemning  the  expedition  as  having  been 
undertaken  without  ‘sufficient  information,’  we  must  dispute 
their  title  to  pronounce  that  decision.  ‘  Sufficient’  is  a  relative 
term,  the  relation  being  between  the  risks  to  be  run  and  the 
object  to  be  gained.  But  on  one  of  these  two  things  they  tell 
us  they  have  no  right  to  judge.  How  then  can  they  pronounce 
on  the  proportion  which  obtains  between  them?  We  have 
stated  the  grounds  on  which  we  think  the  expedition  was  wise 
in  respect  to  policy ;  and  also  the  grounds  on  which  we  think 
the  risks,  in  spite  of  the  want  of  detailed  ‘  information,’  were 
not  too  great  for  the  object  to  be  gained.  Grave  as  the 
events  of  that  expedition  have  been,  we  are  not  shaken  in  that 
opinion.  On  the  contrary,  those  events  have  shown  that  our 
command  of  the  sea,  which  was  rendered  more  secure  by  the 
expedition,  has  enabled  us  to  confront  with  success  all  the  most 
serious  dangers  of  the  enterprise. 

We  shall  not  follow  further  the  strategical  conduct  of  the 
war  into  the  details  of  the  campaign  after  the  expedition  landed 
in  the  Crimea ;  because  the  strategy  of  detail,  whatever  were 
its  merits  or  defects,  belongs,  of  course,  exclusively  to  the 
generals  on  the  spot.  They,  in  conjunction  with  the  admirals, 
chose  the  point  of  landing,  the  direction  of  advance,  the  method 
of  assailing  the  entrenchments  of  the  Alma,  the  time  spent  upon 
that  bloody  but  triumphant  field.  They  determined  not  to  attack 
the  north  side  of  Sebastopol,  but  to  direct  their  famous  Bank  march 
on  Balaklava.  On  every  step  of  these  operations  abundant  criti¬ 
cism  has  been  spent,  and  the  most  confident  decisions  pro¬ 
nounced  as  to  what  would  have  happened  if  the  conduct  of  the 
generals  had  been  different.  We  pass  all  these  speculations  by 
in  the  silence  of  willing  forgetfulness,  with  only  one  remark : 
If  it  be  true  that  any  other  mode  or  time  of  operation  would 
have  enabled  the  generals  to  take  Sebastopol  after  Alma,  it 
must  be  also  true  that  the  calculations  of  the  Governments  at 
home,  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  great  object  in  view,  and 
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the  probable  sufficiency  of  the  means  provided,  were  not  so  far 
wide  of  the  mark  as  it  has  been  frequently  pretended.  We 
must  guard  ourselves,  however,  by  saying  that  we  attach  no 
weight  whatever  to  these  opinions.  The  defence  of  the  expe¬ 
dition  must  rest  on  much  broader  and  wider  grounds. 

There  are  two  other  strategical  features  in  the  general  conduct 
of  the  war,  which  require  separate  notice.  The  first  is  the 
occupation  of  Eupatoria  by  the  army  of  Omar  Pasha,  trans¬ 
ferred  thither  from  the  Danube.  That  army  is  undoubtedly  in 
a  position  there  to  do  essential  service  to  the  Allies,  by  at  least 
occupying  the  attention  of  a  considerable  force  of  the  enemy. 
But  that  service  would  have  been  infinitely  increased  had  the 
Pacha  been  able  to  operate  in  the  field,  from  Eupatoria  as  a  base. 
We  cannot  but  regret,  therefore,  that  the  allied  generals  have  not 
considered  themselves  able  to  complete  that  army  with  such  a 
detachment  of  European  troops  as  would  have  enabled  it  to  act 
in  advance,  and  to  threaten  the  communications  of  the  Busslan 
army  with  SImpheropol  and  Bactshi  SeraL  The  other  great 
feature  in  the  strategical  conduct  of  the  war  to  which  we  have 
referred  is  the  recent  capture  of  Kertch,  and  the  occupation  of 
the  Sea  of  Azoff.  This  is  an  operation,  the  importance  of 
which  was  indicated  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  in  his  dispatch 
of  the  29th  June,  1854,  directing  the  Crimean  expedition.  It 
was  subsequently,  as  we  now  know,  more  specifically  pressed 
upon  the  attention  of  Admiral  Dundas  by  the  English  Admiralty; 
and  we  believe  that  although  that  officer  was  prevented  from 
making  the  attempt  by  the  want  of  land  troops  essential  to  its 
success,  it  was  a  matter  which  was  urgently  pressed  upon  the 
attention  of  the  generals  both  by  the  Government  at  home, 
and  by  the  Admirals  Lyons  and  Bruat.  With  the  accession  of 
General  Pelissier  to  the  command  of  the  French  army  all  diffi¬ 
culties  were  at  once  removed ;  and  the  brilliant  success  which 
has  attended  the  expedition  exceeded  even  the  most  sanguine 
expectation.  The  prodigious  stores  which  have  been  found  and 
destroyed  by  Captain  Lyons  (whose  much-lamented  death  is 
the  sole  drawback  on  the  go^  fortune  which  attended  his 
brave  and  skilful  achievements)  sufficiently  indicate  the  Immense 
importance  of  the  Sea  of  Azoff  to  the  supply  of  the  Russian 
army  in  the  Crimea :  and  making  every  allowance  for  the  great 
command  which  the  Government  may  have  over  the  means  of 
land  carriage  in  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Empire,  it  is 
difficult  to  believe,  that  without  free  transit  across  the  Sea  of 
Azoff,  it  will  be  possible  to  maintain  in  the  Crimea  the  great 
armies  necessary  for  its  defence.  Nor  is  it  upon  the  possession 
of  that  peninsula  alone  that  this  great  blow  will  tell.  The  sub- 
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sequent  evacuation  of  Anapa  sufficiently  Indicates  how  essential 
was  the  link  which  has  been  broken  to  the  whole  chain  of  Rus¬ 
sian  possessions  In  the  East ;  and  though  we  cannot  wish  to  see 
ourselves  entangled  In  such  guarantees  of  Circassian  Indepen¬ 
dence  as  would  involve  us  in  a  state  of  chronic  warfare  on  behalf 
of  tribes  inhabiting  the  Inaccessible  countries  which  stretch 
towards  the  Caspian  Sea,  It  Is  no  small  matter  that  we  may 
have  It  in  our  power  to  make  Important  conditions  in  respect 
to  the  territories  bordering  on  the  Euxine. 

We  must  turn  now  to  the  third  head, — to  the  executive  con¬ 
duct  of  the  war.  It  Is  hardly  just  to  canvass  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  In  sending  an  army  which  has  proved  numerically 
too  weak  to  accomplish,  so  speedily  as  was  at  first  expected,  the 
work  assigned  to  it.  That  army  was  not  at  first  regarded  as 
more  than  a  contingent  to  the  much  larger  army  which  France 
was  supposed  to  be  as  able  as  she  was  willing  to  supply.  But 
much  more  Is  to  be  said  than  this.  The  English  Government 
sent  out  a  larger  army,  on  a  shorter  notice,  and  to  a  greater 
distance,  than  England  had  ever  sent  out  before;  and  they 
landed  on  the  distant  shores  of  the  Crimea  a  force  actually 
larger  than  that  which  was  landed  by  our  great  military  ally. 
The  truth  Is,  there  Is  more  colour  of  reason  In  the  opposite 
complaint  against  the  Government,  viz.  that  the  force  which 
they  sent  was  too  large.  They  sent  out  very  nearly  the 
whole  army  which  we  possessed  in  an  available  condition.  The 
consequence  was,  as  Lord  Ellenborough  observed,  with  that 
truth  which  is  more  apt  to  characterise  his  separate  remarks 
than  his  logical  conclusions,  that  we  fought  without  an  army 
of  reserve.  We  observe  that  the  Committee  have  taken  the 
same  line  of  criticism.  It  was  so;  and  it  is  a  bad  thing  to 
have  no  army  of  reserve.  But  this  is  the  condition  In  which 
England  found  herself  at  the  breaking  out  of  a  great  war,  after 
forty  years  of  peace.  The  best  defence  of  the  Government  is 
simply  this,  that  they  could  not  do  both, — send  a  large  forco 
tolerably  adequate  to  the  design,  and  keep  besides  a  force  at 
home,  or  at  Constantinople,  to  form  an  army  of  reserve.  They 
had  but  one  army,  and  It  could  not  be  used  in  both  ways. 

But  there  Is  a  further  question:  Might  not  earlier  steps  have 
been  taken  to  form  an  army  of  reserve?  We  think  they  might. 
The  increase  of  the  bounty  and  the  lowering  of  the  stan^rd 
were  measures  which  in  our  opinion  were  not  taken  soon  enough. 
And  generally  we  concur  upon  this  subject  in  the  regret  of  the 
Committee  that  all  the  measures  resorted  to  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  after  the  alarm  raised  by  the  battle  of  Inkermann  were 
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not  taken  at  an  earlier  time.  But  although  we  concur  in  that 
regret,  we  cannot  pretend  to  connect  this  matter  very  closely 
with  the  ‘  condition  of  the  army  before  Sebastopol  ’  during  the 
period  of  its  distress ;  for  if  we  are  asked  what  part  or  measure 
of  the  calamities  of  the  winter  would  have  been  prevented  or 
lightened  by  an  earlier  resort  to  the  measures  we  have  referred 
to,  we  must  confess  that  the  criticism  bears  but  little  reference 
to  those  calamities  at  all,  but  only  to  the  due  preparation  for  a 
I>ossibly  long  and  arduous  war. 

The  next  great  count  of  indictment  which  has  been  popularly 
brought  against  the  executive  management  of  the  war  arises  from 
the  delay  which  took  place  at  Varna.  That  delay  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  with  reference  to  two  wholly  different  causes,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  two  different  periods  of  time.  In  the  first  place,  the 
generals  went  to  Varna  long  before  they  would  otherwise  have 
done  so,  —  because  long  before  they  could  possibly  be  ready  to 
move  from  it, — in  order  to  comply  with  the  earnest  desire  of  Omar 
Pacha,  who  thought  that  the  presence  there  of  even  part  of  the 
allied  armies  would  exercise,  as  it  did  exercise,  no  small  influence 
both  on  the  hopes  of  the  Turks  in  Silistria,  and  on  the  appre¬ 
hensions  of  the  besieging  Russians.  It  has  been  commonly 
supposed  that  the  allied  armies  were  prevented  from  moving 
to  the  relief  of  Silistria  solely  by  the  want  of  baggage  animals. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  the  allied  armies  were  not  themselves  as¬ 
sembled  in  sufficient  force  at  Varna  until  within  a  few  days  of 
the  retreat  of  the  Russians.  It  is  now  notorious  that  the 
French  army  was  less  prepared,  and  consequently  less  willing, 
to  make  the  movement  from  the  Bosphorus  to  Varna  than  the 
English.  They  had  less  means  of  sea  transport ;  and  it  is  some 
consolation  to  think  that  at  this  stage  of  the  combined  opera¬ 
tions,  their  ‘ordnance  department’  was  certainly  not  more 
complete  in  its  mathiel  than  ours.  By  the  middle  of  May 
but  few  of  their  artillery  horses  had  arrived;  and  our  own 
were  still  insufldcient,  although  the  most  powerful  steamers  had 
been  employed  in  the  service,  and  sailing  ships  had  been  seven 
weeks  on  the  voyage  from  England.  By  the  10th  of  June, 
however,  a  large  part  of  our  horse  equipments  had  arrived  ;  but 
Lord  Raglan’s  anxiety  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  Turkish 
general  had  been  such  that  he  had  already  begun  the  movement 
of  his  force  ;  and  the  Light  division  had  all  landed  at  Varna  by 
the  5th.  We  need  not  follow  the  details  further;  suflUce  it  to 
say,  that  the  allied  armies  were  not  collected  in  force  at  Varna 
till  the  end  of  June;  whilst  the  siege  of  Silistria  was  raised  on 
the  22d.  Bosquet’s  division  of  the  French  army  did  not  arrive 
from  Adrianople  till  early  in  July. 
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The  extreme  diflSculty  experienced  by  both  the  Allied  Govern¬ 
ments  in  providing  adequate  conveyance  for  the  innumerable 
appliances  of  a  great  army,  and  for  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  horses  which  were  necessary  for  field  artillery  and  for  a 
very  limited  force  of  cavalry,  is  sufficient  comment  on  the  extra¬ 
vagant  assumption  that  baggage  animals  also  could  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  otherwise  than  locally.  Yet  the  want  of  the  means  of  land 
transport  has  been  gravely  charged  against  the  Government  by 
Lord  Ellenborough  as  one  of  the  foremost  items  of  mismanage¬ 
ment.  Let  us  take  the  calculation  with  which  he  has  himself 
supplied  us  in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament  on  the  authority  of 
the  late  Sir  Charles  Napier.  His  estimate  was  that  to  make  an 
army  really  moveable  it  was  needful  to  have  animals  at  the  rate 
of  about  one  for  every  man.  Now,  our  largest  steamer,  the 
‘Himalaya,’ conveyed  318  horses  from  England  in  thirteen  days. 
Let  us  take  only  one  half  of  the  number  of  animals  indicated 
by  the  above  estimate,  and  suppose  that  our  army,  numbering 
some  30,000,  had  been  supplied  from  England  with  baggage 
animals.  It  would  have  taken  forty-seven  ships  of  the  size  of 
the  ‘Himalaya’  to  convey  them.  We  need  hardly  say  that 
there  were  few  such  ships  available  for  this  purpose  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  those  employed  in  the  conveyance  of  the  troops  and 
their  material  of  war.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  although  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  appears  very  wisely  to  have  taken  steps  to 
procure  animals  from  Spain  and  the  coast  of  Africa,  one  of  the 
necessary  difficulties  of  the  campaign  was  that,  in  the  main,  the 
baggage  animals  of  the  army  should  be  collected  from  the 
Turkish  territories  in  Europe  and  Asia,  bordering  on  the 
theatre  of  operations.  It  is  always  to  be  remembered,  further, 
that  the  idea  of  an  inland  camjmign  was  from  the  first  foreign 
to  the  obvious  policy  of  the  Allies,  and  that  there  was  the 
less  probability  of  such  animals  as  would  be  required  not 
being  procurable  in  sufficient  numbers  for  short  distances  from 
the  sea.  Nor  is  it  at  all  true,  as  was  .asserted,  we  believe  by 
Mr.  Layard,  that  those  countries  could  not  afford  a  supply 
of  beasts  of  burden.  By  the  time  the  army  itself  was  fully 
assembled  at  Varna,  they  were  bought  in  considerable  num¬ 
bers,  and  procured  at  a  moderate  price.  Before  the  expedition 
to  the  Crimea  was  undertaken  nearly  6000  animals  had  been 
collected,  and  more  could  easily  have  been  procured  if  it  had 
been  necessary  to  provide  for  a  campaign  on  the  Danube. 

About  a  fortnight  only  elapsed  between  the  raising  of 
the  siege  of  Silistria  and  the  receipt  by  the  allied  generals  of 
the  instructions  to  direct  the  expedition  to  the  Crimea.  All  the 
delay,  therefore,  which  occurred  after  that  date  had  reference 
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solely  to  the  means  of  embarkation  and  disembarkation  on  the 
enemy’s  coast.  That  delay  was  considerable ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
lasted  about  six  weeks,  from  the  18th  or  19th  July,  when  the 
expedition  was  determined  upon  by  the  generals,  to  the  last 
days  of  August,  when  the  embarkation  of  the  forces  was  being 
rapidly  effected.  We  think  it  probable  that  if  the  expedition 
to  the  Crimea  had  been  absolutely  certain  when  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  army  had  reached  the  Bosphorus  in  April,  and 
orders  had  then  been  given  them  for  the  preparation  of  the 
necessary  boats,  platforms,  &c.,  they  might  have  been  ready 
earlier.  But  there  was  not  and  could  not  be  any  such  certainty. 
If  Silislria  had  fallen,  the  plan  of  operations  must  have  been 
very  different.  It  is  possible  also,  that  if  the  Home  Govern¬ 
ment  had  keen  able  to  calculate  with  certainty  on  the  actual 
result,  they  might  have  sent  some  of  the  required  materials 
from  home ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  inefficiency  of 
Turkish  arsenals  was  not  fully  known.  But,  on  the  whole, 
considering  the  great  operations  which  so  fully  occupied  the 
time  and  attention  of  all  the  departments  at  home,  as  well  as 
of  the  generals  and  admirals  on  the  spot,  up  to  the  full  assembly 
of  the  troops  at  Varna,  we  do  not  think  that  the  time  occupied 
in  the  final  adjustment  of  detail  for  that  vast  undertaking  can 
be  considered  as  excessive. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  that  embarkation,  that  sailing,  and 
that  landing  were  effected,  we  need  only  say  that  the  world 
saw  it  with  wonder  and  admiration.  It  was  a  new  fact  in  the 
history  and  in  the  art  of  war.  Upon  it  we  have  but  one  general 
remark  to  offer.  It  proved  two  things :  one,  that  the  means  of 
effecting  it  had  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  two  services 
by  the  two  Governments ;  and  the  other  is  that  some,  at  least,  of 
the  men  they  had  selected  for  command  showed  themselves 
capable  of  turning  these  means  to  that  great  account  All  the 
merit  of  arrangement  and  execution  —  and  on  these  everything 
depended — belongs  exclusively  to  the  officers  of  the  two  services, 
and  to  the  departments  on  the  spot  Ought  these  general  con¬ 
siderations  not  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  we  enter  upon  the 
more  painful  events  which  followed  ?  Were  not  the  men  who 
planned  and  conducted  the  Crimean  armada  the  same  men  who 
continued  to  hold  the  same  command  over  the  same  materials, 
for  the  organisation  of  the  army,  and  the  supply  of  its  necessi¬ 
ties  ?  Ought  not  this  to  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  a  great 
part,  at  least,  of  the  subsequent  misfortunes  were  due  to  circum¬ 
stances  which  their  proved  ability  could  not  control,  with  the 
means  at  their  disposal  ?  As  these  sheets  are  passing  through 
the  press  we  learn  the  sudden  and  melancholy  termination  of 
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Lord  Raglan’s  honourable  and  useful  career  before  the  success¬ 
ful  completion  of  the  great  enterprise  in  which  he  was  engaged. 
Our  limits  forbid  us  to  do  more  in  this  place  than  pay  a  passing 
tribute  to  the  virtues,  the  graees,  and  the  high  qualities  of  his 
character;  but  the  nation  will  do  justice  to  his  services,  and 
Death,  which  silences  the  clamour  of  faction,  will  place  his  fame 
upon  a  lasting  monument,  hallowed  by  the  respect  of  good  men 
and  the  esteem  of  his  country. 

The  Crimean  campaign  must  be  considered  carefully  with 
reference  to  certain  distinct  periods,  into  which  it  is  naturally 
divided  by  the  dates  of  leading  events.  The  first  period  is  from 
the  landing  to  the  occupation  of  Balaklava,  that  is,  from  the 
14th,  when  the  disembarkation  began,  to  the  26th  ^ptember. 
Whatever  inconveniences  were  suffered  by  the  troops  during 
these  eleven  days  arose  from  the  want  of  tents,  and  some 
other  articles  of  ba^age.  Considering  the  extreme  import¬ 
ance  of  landing  at  once  as  many  men  as  possible,  we  doubt 
whether  Lord  Raglan  can  be  seriously  blamed  for  not  having 
sacrificed  the  conveyance  of  any  part  of  his  fighting  men 
for  the  sake  of  a  larger  quantity  of  baggage.  The  British 
army  landed  with  about  1000  cavalry,  the  only  detachment  of 
that  arm  which  accompanied  the  expedition,  as  well  as  with 
1200  animals  for  the  carriage  of  ammunition,  and  seventy 
carts  equipped  with  mules.  To  the  conveyance  of  this  essential 
force  Lord  Raglan  postponed  for  the  moment  that  of  the  am¬ 
bulances  and  the  rest  of  the  animals  collected  at  Varna.  The 
French  took  their  ambulances  and  a  larger  proportion  of 
bat-horses,  but  left  behind  their  cavalry.  Which  of  these  two 
measures  was  most  essential  to  the  success  of  the  army,  the 
event  of  the  battle  of  the  Alma  sufliciently  testifies.  Marshal 
St.  Arnaud  expressly  stated  in  his  despatch  of  the  2l8t  of 
September,  that  had  he  had  his  cavalry  on  the  field,  he  would 
have  obtained  the  most  decisive  results.  We  can,  therefore, 
perfectly  understand  the  motives  which  induced  Lord  Raglan  to 
leave  behind  on  the  first  voyage  or  landing,  much  that  was 
essential  to  the  permanent  comfort  of  his  troops.  But  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  why  effectual  measures  were  not  taken 
to  land  them,  and  convey  them  to  the  front  the  moment  Bala¬ 
klava  was  secured.  It  seems  to  us  that  an  organised  plan  for 
carrying  up  to  the  camp,  and  even  for  bringing  into  every  tent, 
the  baggage  and  artieles  of  first  necessity  for  the  health  and 
comfort  of  an  army,  was  quite  as  essential  as  a  system  for  carry¬ 
ing  up  the  guns  and  ammunition.  Nothing  short  of  such  a 
system  could  possibly  enable  the  officers  and  men,  situated  as 
they  then  were,  to  possess  themselves  of  their  baggage ;  and  we 
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apprehend  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  land  any  part  of  the  men 
without  their  kits,  which  ought  to  be  the  inseparable  oampanion 
of  the  soldier. 

It  was  not  till  the  28th  and  29th  that  the  ships  could  begin 
the  disembarkation  of  artillery  and  stores  in  the  harbour  of 
Balaklava.  From  that  date  to  the  17th  October,  when  the 
boml)ardment  opened,  a  period  of  only  eighteen  days,  every 
nerve  was  strained,  and  every  available  man  employed,  in  carry¬ 
ing  up  to  the  front  the  siege  artillery  and  ammunition,  and  in 
preparing  the  batteries  and  trenches  for  their  reception.  And 
wonderful  was  the  work  performed  in  that  short  time.  It  is 
very  easy  for  us  to  pronounce  now,  when  we  know  how  ineffec¬ 
tual  the  bombardment  proved  to  be,  that  the  time  would  have 
been  better  employed  in  bringing  up  the  necessary  comforts  for 
the  men,  in  anticipation  of  a  long  encampment.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  —  from  causes  which  are  more  fully  discussed  in 
another  article  of  this  Number  of  our  Journal — the  engineering 
department  of  the  army  fell  into  a  prodigious  miscalculation  of 
the  effect  of  artillery  on  the  kind  of  defences  before  them. 

The  bombardment  had  only  lasted  four  days  when,  on  the 
2l8t,  symptoms  were  already  apparent  of  a  Russian  force 
threatening  Balaklava.  Four  days  after,  on  the  25th,  as  we  all 
know,  the  attack  took  place,  which  produced  on  the  part  of  our 
cavalry  such  melancholy  and  fatal  feats  of  valour.  The  great 
sortie  and  repulse  of  the  Russians  followed  on  the  26th.  Thus 
eight  or  nine  days  from  the  opening  of  the  tire  bring  us  to  the 
time  when  events  imperatively  directed  the  attention  of  the 
generals  to  another  great  labour  —  that  of  strengthening  and 
extending  the  defences  of  Balaklava,  which  was  planned  by 
the  engineers  with  apparently  no  regard  to  the  strength  of  the 
army.  And  then  —  how  apt  we  are  to  forget  the  oppressive 
swiftness  of  these  tremendous  dates  —  at  only  ten  days’  interval 
followed  that  dreadful  conflict  of  Inkermann,  which,  side  by 
side  with  Alma, 

‘  is  now  a  voice  for  ever, 

To  the  world’s  four  quarters  blown ! 

Nor  did  the  demand  for  fresh  military  labours  cease  with  that 
battle.  On  the  contrary,  it  seemed  to  show  that  those  labours, 
great  as  they  had  been,  had  not  been  great  enough.  New 
ground  had  to  be  occupied,  new  fortifications  raised.  And  so 
more  time  was  spent,  which  again,  if  the  future  had  been 
known,  might  have  been  more  profitably  applied.  For  an  enemy 
more  formidable  than  the  Russians  had  appeared  on  the  morning 
of  the  5th  of  November:  the  fogs  and  rain,  which  covered  the 
approach  of  the  Russian  columns,  were  the  advanced  guard  of 
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the  Crimean  winter.  Even  a  few  days  earlier  the  weather 
had  begun  to  break.  Immediately  afterwards  it  broke  en¬ 
tirely  ;  and  nine  days  more  bring  us  to  that  terrific  storm,  on  the 
14th  of  November,  which,  in  a  few  fatal  hours,  scattered  to  the 
winds  and  waters  of  the  Euxine  a  lai^e  part  of  the  clothing  and 
other  comforts  which  the  Government  had  provided,  and  sent 
out  in  ample  time,  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  troops. 

It  is  impossible  to  follow  these  dates  without  seeing  that  up 
to  this  period  at  least  the  time  of  the  troops  and  the  attention 
of  the  generals  were  engrossed  by  successive  labours  of  the 
most  arduous  kind,  connected  exclusively  with  military  opera¬ 
tions,  on  which  they  spent  the  whole  force  of  the  army,  scant 
enough,  as  it  even  then  seemed,  for  the  purpose  of  self-defence, 
and  the  works  needed  for  a  permanent  winter’s  encampment. 
The  Committee  have,  however,  expressed  upon  this  subject, 
one  of  the  most  definite  opinions  contained  in  their  Eeport. 

‘  In  this  matter,’  they  say  —  (viz.  that  of  a  road  between 
Balaklava  and  the  camp),  *  it  appears  to  us  there  was  a  want  of 
*  due  foresight  and  decision.’  Admitting  the  impossibility  of 
afibrding  military  labour,  other  labour,  they  think,  might  have 
been  obtained.  We  do  not  dispute  this  opinion,  though  we  are 
by  no  means  certain  of  its  truth.  But  we  are  sure  that  if  la¬ 
bour  was  not  procurable  from  some  point  on  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea,  it  could  not  have  been  organised  and  sent  out  in 
time  from  England,  after  the  date  assigned  ^by  the  Committee 
as  that  when  the  application  should  have  been  made,  to  prevent 
the  misfortunes  of  the  ensuing  weeks.  But  local  labour, —  from 
Eupatoria  or  elsewhere  —  might  probably  have  been  applied  with 
some  advantage,  if  unfortunately  military  men  were  not  generally 
prejudiced  against  associating  civilians  with  themselves  in  works 
of  engineering.  We  trust  that  the  experience  of  this  campaign 
will  go  far  to  render  this  association  familiar  to  the  army. 

After  the  battle  of  Inkermann,  and  the  storm  of  the  follow^ 
mg  week,  the  miseries  of  the  army  are  attributable  mainly 
to  these  four  causes:  —  First,  overwork  and  exposure  in  the 
trenches;  secondly,  bad  clothing  for  a  time  from  the  loss  of 
that  which  had  been  supplied ;  thirdly,  want  of  fuel,  of  time, 
and  means  of  cooking;  and  lastly,  one  great  want,  which  aggra¬ 
vated  every  other  that  it  did  not  directly  cause  —  we  mean 
the  want  of  facility  of  conveyance  between  Balaklava  and  the 
camp. 

Overwork  and  exposure  were  evils  inseparable  from  the  ope¬ 
rations,  the  season,  and  the  numerical  weakness  of  the  army. 
The  blame  attributable  either  to  the  Government  or  to  the  ge¬ 
nerals  respecting  them  is  precisely  the  blame  attaching  to  them 
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for  ever  having  undertaken  the  expedition  at  all  in  the  face  of 
contingencies  of  this  kind.  If  the  generals  thought  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  on  their  attempted  offensive  operations  through  the 
winter,  there  was  but  one  way  in  which  the  labour  could 
have  been  lightened,  and  that  was  by  an  earlier  division  of  it 
into  more  equal  portions  between  the  French  and  English 
armies.  But  when  the  trenches  were  Brst  opened,  the  nume¬ 
rical  strength  of  the  two  armies  was  about  equal ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  as  the  proportion  altered  by  the  large  re¬ 
inforcements  at  the  disposal  of  the  F rench,  no  time  was  lost  by  the 
English  general  in  endeavouring  to  effect  such  an  arrangement. 

But  the  exposure  we  have  here  spoken  of  is  that  which  was 
connected  with  the  overwork  in  the  trenches.  Another  kind  of 
exposure  remmns  to  be  considered, — that  of  insufficient  covering 
when  the  men  were  off  work,  owing  to  the  want  of  huts.  Some 
of  the  witnesses  before  the  Committee  have  declared  that  they 
did  not,  on  the  whole,  think  the  huts  preferable  to  the  tents ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  French  army  had  not  only  no  huts 
during  the  period  to  which  we  are  now  referring,  but  a  great  part 
of  them  had  nothing  more  than  the  small  tentes  dCabri,  the  shelter 
of  which  is  but  partial.  Nevertheless,  we  hold  that  the  degree 
of  confidence  in  speedy  success,  which  led  both  the  Governments 
at  home  and  the  generals  on  the  spot  to  neglect  more  suflBcient 
means  of  shelter  at  an  early  period,  was  altogether  excessive. 
In  respect  of  both,  it  was  only  after  the  battle  of  Inkermann  that 
they  ordered  hutting.  The  Government  at  home  were  quite  as 
early  in  this  matter  as  the  generals  on  the  spot.  Lord  Raglan 
ordered  hutting  on  the  7  th,  two  days  after  the  battle.  The 
Government  ordered  it  on  the  17th,  two  days  after  they 
heard  of  that  event.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  a 
mistake.  We  are  bound  to  add,  however,  that  it  was  not  un¬ 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  wood  for  temporary  hutting  was  to 
be  obtained  at  Constantinople,  and  therefore  within  reach  of  the 
generals,  more  especially  as  that  city  is,  to  a  great  extent,  built 
of  wood,  and  that  both  materials  and  workmen  exist  there  in 
abundance.  We  observe,  not  without  surprise,  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  are  of  opinion  that  loose  planking  for  floors,  and  canvass 
for  doubling  the  tents,  would  have  been  better  than  regular  huts, 
and  yet  that  they  specially  connect  the  non-supply  of  these  arti¬ 
cles  with  the  imperfect  organisation  of  the  Ordnance  Department 
—  at  home.  But  if  there  are  any  two  articles  in  the  world  for 
which  a  local  supply  might  have  been  relied  on,  they  are  plank¬ 
ing  and  tenting  in  Turkey. 

In  respect  to  the  insufficient  means  of  conveyance  between 
Balaklava  and  the  camp,  so  much  of  the  blame  is  undoubtedly 
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attributable  to  the  Government  as  can  be  fairly  laid  upon  them 
for  not  having  resorted  from  the  first  to  the  formation  of  a 
separate  corps,  charged  exclusively  with  the  care  of  land  trans¬ 
port.  There  are  three  things  to  be  considered  in  estimating 
fairly  what  that  amount  of  blame  may  be :  —  First,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that,  except  that  corps  which  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton  organised  at  the  latter  end  of  the  Peninsular  War,  no  such 
separate  body  was  known  in  the  British  army.  The  care  of  ' 
the  land  transport  formed  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Commis¬ 
sariat.  Secondly,  although  the  formation  of  a  separate  corps, 
specially  charged  with  the  duty  of  organising  the  land  trans¬ 
port  of  an  army,  seems  a  very  obvious  expedient  when  the  old 
system  has  once  so  completely  failed,  we  doubt  whether  such  a 
failure,  in  the  very  limited  distances  from  our  naval  base  which 
the  Crimean  expedition  involved,  was  an  event  which  could  have 
been  contemplated  beforehand.  And  lastly,  we  think  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  read  the  evidence  of  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  on  this 
point  without  being  convinced  that  the  failure  of  the  commis¬ 
sariat  transport  was  due  to  causes  over  which  it  had  no  control, 
and  which  would  have  operated  under  any  system.  The  com¬ 
missariat  had  procured  and  landed  in  the  Crimea  as  many 
animals  as  were  considered  to  be  sufficient,  and  had  sent  a 
large  reserve  to  Constantinople.  With  these  means,  it  supplied 
with  complete  success  the  wants  of  the  army  until  the  weather 
broke.  We  have  seen  how  rajudly  that  event  followed  upon 
others  which  had  filled  every  hour  with  the  most  laborious  deeds 
of  valour  and  of  endurance.  To  understand  the  terrible  effect 
with  which  it  operated,  we  have  only  to  listen  to  the  precise 
and  forcible  statement  of  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan :  — 

‘  The  road  became  broken  up.  The  first  effect  of  that  was  that, 
whereas  draught  animals  and  carts  had  been  principally  used  before, 
the  animals  could  afterwards  be  used  as  pack  animals  only,  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  was  that  the  transport  power  was  reduced  at  once 
by  two  thirds,  because,  as  I  mentioned  before,  an  animal  could  draw 
600  lbs.,  but  could  only  carry  200  lbs.,  so  that  it  was  reduced  to  one 
third  at  once.  Then,  whereas,  before  the  breaking  of  the  road  the 
draught  animals  made  one  trip  a-day,  very  soon  after  the  breaking 
up  of  the  road,  the  pack  animals  were  able  to  make  only  atrip  every 
other  day,  which  reduced  the  one  third  to  one  sixth.  Then  the  state 
of  the  road  was  such,  being  knee-deep  with  holes  in  it,  that  it  wore 
and  distressed  extremely  both  animals  and  drivers.  The  length  of 
time  they  were  occupied  in  waiting  at  Balaklava  for  the  stores,  car¬ 
rying  them  up  to  the  camp  and  bringing  them  back  again,  exposed 
all  this  time  to  the  inclement  weather  —  the  severe  labour  over  this 
almost  impassable  road,  destroyed  both  animals  and  drivers,  and  the 
drivers  began  rapidly  to  disappear.’ 

VOL.  CII.  NO.  cevir.  u 
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We  must  add,  however,  that  we  think  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan 
has  somewhat  overstated  his  case  in  defence  of  the  Commis¬ 
sariat.  We  are  not  satisfied  either  in  respect  to  the  supply  of 
forage,  or  in  respect  to  the  want  of  shelter  for  the  animals,  that 
greater  energy  might  not  have  overcome  to  a  greater  extent  the 
difficulties  which  undoubtedly  surrounded  this  department.  The 
Committee  have  related  the  facts  with  much  fairness,  and  have 
been  unable  to  come  to  any  positive  opinion.  It  is  impossible 
to  read  this  account  of  the  effects  produced  in  that  soil  and 
climate,  from  the  want  of  a  road,  without  seeing  that,  if  time 
and  labour  were  wanting  for  the  execution  of  that  work  during 
the  month  of  October,  a  great  part  of  the  misery  that  followed 
was  inevitable.  Certain  it  is  that  those  leading  causes  of  dis¬ 
tress  in  the  British  army  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  which 
were  inseparable  from  the  position  in  which  it  found  itself  placed, 
continued  to  operate  long  after  those  which  were  remediable  by 
either  the  Government  or  the  general  had  been  removed. 
Within  little  more  than  a  fortnight  after  the  catastrophe  of  the 
14th  of  November,  by  the  3rd  of  December,  some  warm  clothing 
had  arrived;  by  the  18th,  further  supplies  were  rejwrted  by 
Lord  Raglan ;  and,  by  the  end  of  tliat  month,  both  huts  and 
clothing,  and  stores  of  every  kind,  were  pouring  in  faster  than 
they  could  be  turned  to  .account.  But  all  this  time  the  weather 
continued  to  be  dreadful,  and  the  labour  and  exposure  in 
the  trenches  excessive.  For  this  there  was  no  remedy  but  one, 
and  that  one  could  not  apparently  be  afforded  at  the  time :  it 
was  not  till  the  middle  of  January  that  General  Canrobert 
thought  himself  in  a  position  to  divide  more  equally  the  labours 
of  the  siege  with  our  attenuated  ninks.  From  that  moment, 
corresimnding  as  it  also  did  with  a  somewhat  improved  access 
to  the  camp,  the  condition  of  the  army  began  to  amend.  That 
amendment  went  on  at  a  doubly  accelerated  rate  when  the 
weather  began  to  improve,  and  the  railway  to  facilitate  the 
communications.  This  last  resource  was  not  so  early  available 
as  had  been  hoj)ed.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  had  entered  into 
the  arrangement  in  November  within  a  couple  of  days  after 
the  account  of  the  storm  of  the  14th  rejiched  England ;  but, 
notwithstanding  all  the  energy  and  skill  of  Messrs.  Peto  and 
Brassey,  the  physical  difficulties  of  an  operation  of  so  great  a 
nature,  at  such  a  distance,  were  such  that  the  railway  was  not 
even  partially  available  until  the  23rd  of  February,  when  rations 
and  firewood  were  taken  up  for  the  Highland  brigade  at 
Kadikoi. 

On  the  mismanagement  of  the  hospitals  at  Scutari,  though 
not,  strictly  speaking,  part  of  the  ‘  conduct  of  the  war,’  we 
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agree  with  the  Committee  that  the  one  great  error,  for  which 
the  Government  was  to  blame,  was  not  having  from  the  first 
appointed  some  superior  officer  to  be  responsible  for  the  whole 
arrangements  connected  with  the  establishments  on  the  Bos¬ 
phorus.  They  were  too  far  removed  from  the  general  to  be 
under  his  eye,  and  the  necessity  of  drawing  upon  his  staff  for 
this  purpose  should  not  have  been  laid  upon  him,  considering  the 
peculiar  qualifications  requisite  for  the  duty.  It  was,  of  course, 
still  more  impossible  for  the  Minister  at  home  to  exercise  any 
control.  The  Ambassador,  to  whom  ample  pecuniary  powers 
were  given,  had  probably  neither  the  time  nor  the  qualifications 
necessary  for  exercising  any  personal  judgment  on  the  wants 
and  requirements  of  the  hospitals.  The  consequence  was,  that, 
when  complaints  arose,  the  Government  could  only  refer  them 
to  the  subordinate  officers  whose  conduct  was  inculpated.  We 
concur  also  with  the  Report  before  us  that  there  is  no  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  disorders  which  prevailed  in  those  establishments  for  a 
considerable  time,  which  does  not  leave  much  blame  on  the  su¬ 
perior  medical  officers  in  charge.  They  knew  that  Lord  Stratford 
had  unlimited  means  to  place  at  their  disposal.  Yet  the  difficulty 
was,  not  in  answering  any  requisitions  from  them,  but  in  per¬ 
suading  them  even  to  acknowledge  the  deficiencies,  which  they 
should  have  been  the  first  to  discover  and  urge  on  the  attention 
of  the  Government  and  its  agents. 

With  respect  to  the  inefficient  conduct,  for  a  time  at  least, 
of  the  transport  service  between  the  Bosphorus  and  Balaklava, 
we  think,  again,  that  the  Government  were  responsible,  in 
80  far  as  they  appear  to  have  made  an  unfortunate  selection  of 
the  officer  charg^  with  duties  requiring  the  largest  adminis¬ 
trative  abilities,  and  in  so  far  as  the  error  admitted  by  Sir  James 
Graham  in  declining  at  first  to  comply  with  one  requisition  from 
that  officer,  may  have  increased  his  difficulties.  But  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  Admiral  Boxer  was  one  made  from  the  purest  motives : 
he  was  an  officer  w’ho  rose  from  the  ranks  by  his  own  exertions ; 
he  seems  to  have  discharged  with  energy  and  success  the  more 
limited,  but  important  duties  subsequently  assigned  to  him  at 
Balaklava.  We  may  observe  in  passing  that  he  was  certainly  not 
connected  with  tlie  ‘  aristocracy.’  It  is,  indeed,  a  curious  comment 
on  the  extravagant  assertions  on  this  subject  of  the  Administrative 
Reform  Association,  that  the  officer  who  has  latterly  supplied 
the  place,  and  ably  performed  the  duties  in  which  Admiral 
Boxer  failed,  is  not  only  one  of  what  these  gentlemen  call  the 
*  ruling  classes  ’ — not  only  a  Whig — but  a  Grey !  And  although 
at  one  moment  the  unfortunate  admiral  was  overwhelmed  by  a 
storm  of  unpopularity,  his  subsequent  misfortunes  and  sudden 
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death  have  caused  him  to  be  sincerely  lamented  by  the  whole 
expedition. 

Jn  respect  to  one  most  important  item  of  the  mismanagement 
of  the  transport  service  in  the  Black  Sea,  viz.,  the  want  of 
Hospital  ships  for  the  conveyance  of  the  sick,  we  cjinnot  acquit 
either  the  naval  or  military  commanders-in-chief.  It  seems  to 
us  that  without  any  instructions  from  home,  a  matter  of  such 
obvious  importance  ought  to  have  been  arranged  by  them.  Yet 
even  after  Sir  James  Graham  had  urged  it  on  the  attention  of 
Admiral  Dundas  in  a  private  letter  of  the  25tli  October,  no 
immedLate  steps  were  taken  for  the  purpose.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  offieers  who  had  at  their  disposal  the  vast  fleet  which 
carried  the  whole  army  to  the  Crimea,  could  not  have  organised 
a  system  for  the  conveyance  of  its  sick  and  wounded. 

We  cannot  pass,  however,  from  the  subject  of  the  transport 
service  without  declaring  our  opinion  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
conduct  of  it  has  been  rather  matter  for  astonishment  and  ad¬ 
miration  than  of  criticism  or  blame.  The  attention  of  the  public 
has  been  too  exclusively  directed  to  the  partial  shortcomings 
which  have  undoubtedly  taken  place  in  a  service  of  unpardleled 
complication  and  extent.  We  are  glad  to  observe  that  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  have,  though  inadequately, 
done  something  to  cheek  the  want  of  consideration  which  has 
been  shown  in  the  charges  brought  against  this  department  of 
the  public  service :  one  in  which,  more  than  any  other,  we  should 
feel  interest  and  pride,  as  the  best  indication  of  the  vast  re¬ 
sources  of  the  English  people.  When  we  are  told  that  within 
a  year  we  have  conveyed  and  landed  u[X)n  the  distant  shores  of 
the  Crimea  upwards  of  150,000  men,  and  14,000  horses,  we  have, 
after  all,  but  an  inadequate  idea  of  what  has  been  effected. 
The  amount  of  stores  of  all  kinds  which  have  been  required  for 
the  supply  of  such  armies,  in  food,  in  forage,  in  guns  and 
ammunition,  and  for  the  supply  of  the  transport  ships  them¬ 
selves,  the  system  and  regularity  with  which  those  supplies 
required  to  be,  and  have  been,  provided  in  a  continuous  stream 
across  such  distances,  and  through  every  variety  of  weather,  with¬ 
out  one  single  accident  of  any  importance  except  that  which 
befel  the  vessels  lost  in  a  hurricane  of  unprecedented  violence — 
all  this  has  been  almost  forgotten  in  the  very  greatness  and  suc¬ 
cess  with  which  these  gigantic  operations  have  been  conducted. 
At  this  moment  we  are  employing  no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  steamers,  with  a  tonnnge  of  153,413  ;  besides 
ninety-seven  sailing  ships,  with  a  tonnage  of  84,683.  It  may 
be  safely  said  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  prodigious  resources 
available  in  the  maritime  power  and  merchant  navy  of  England, 
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this  distant  war  could  not  have  been  conducted  at  all ;  and  that 
it  is  these  resources  mainly  which  have  rendered  available  not 
only  our  own  army,  but  the  military  forces  of  France,  Turkey, 
and  Sardinia. 

Tl»e  Committee  devote  a  considerable  part  of  their  report  to 
observations  on  the  conduct  of  the  Government  at  home,  espe¬ 
cially  in  respect  to  the  constitution  of  the  military  departments. 
This  has  been  a  favourite  topic  both  with  those  who  have  at¬ 
tacked  the  Government  and  with  those  who  have  defended  it 
Opponents  have  severely  blamed  the  Cabinet  for  not  having  re¬ 
organised  the  departments  when  the  war  began.  Their  sup¬ 
porters,  again,  justly  assuming  the  difficulty  of  speedy  and 
effective  reorganisation  at  a  moment  when  every  wheel  of  the 
machine  was  required  to  be  working  double  time,  have  charged 
every  shortcoming  on  defects  of  system.  For  ourselves,  we 
agree  with  Lord  Ellenborough,  that  by  far  too  much  has  been 
made  of  this  matter  upon  both  sides.  Tnose  errors,  which  the 
Government  at  home  did  commit  —  take,  for  exam})le,  the  non¬ 
appointment  of  a  superior  officer  on  the  Bosphorus  —  had 
nothing  to  do  with  departmental  difficulties;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  items  of  mismanagement  which  resulted  from 
defective  organisation  had  but  little  immediate  eonnexion  with 
the  misfortunes  of  the  winter.  No  one  of  the  departments  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  extent  of  the  trenches  at  Sebastopol, 
or  with  the  tardy  division  between  French  and  English  labour, 
or  with  the  want  of  a  road,  or  with  the  consequent  failure  of 
the  means  of  land  transport,  or  with  the  loss  of  winter  clothing 
in  the  storm,  or  witii  the  local  mismanagement  of  the  sea  tran¬ 
sport  between  Balaklava  and  the  Bosphorus.  Let  us  take, 
perhaps,  the  worst  case  of  defective  system  —  that  of  the 
Ordnance  department.  We  agree  with  the  Committee,  that 
the  Government  were  wrong  in  allowing  Lord  Baglan  to  retain 
the  position  of  ilaster-General  when  he  could  not  perform  its 
duties.  ^Ve  agree  that  the  condition  of  that  department  united 
in  itself  every  objection  which  applies  generally  to  Boards,  with 
many  special  .aggravations,  which  rendered  indispensable  the 
controlling  power  of  an  active  and  energetic  Head.  But  when 
the  Committee  sum  up  the  specific  practical  evils,  which  they 
can  trace  to  this  bad  organisation,  we  not  only  find  that  they 
confine  themselves  to  very  general  terms,  but  that  even  in  these 
they  cannot  help  pressing  into  the  service  defects  which  had 
little  connexion  with  the  alleged  cause;  for  example,  the  in¬ 
sufficient  supply  of  Minie  rifles  was  notoriously^  due  to  the  W'ant 
(strange  as  it  may  seem)  of  adequate  manufacturing  jK)wer  at 
Birmingham  to  produce  the  quantity  required.  But  the  Duke  of 
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Newcastle  exercised  his  ample  powers  as  Secretary  of  State  to 
order  a  supply  from  abroad ;  and  whatever  delay  arose  in  their  de¬ 
livery  was  not  due  to  any  impediments  whatever  interposed  by 
the  Board  of  Ordnance.  Again,  the  sending  of  huts  instead  of 
loose  planking  and  tenting  may  have  been  an  error,  but  it  cer¬ 
tainly  was  not  one  depending  in  the  remotest  degree  on  defec¬ 
tive  organisation.  The  Committee,  indeed,  implies,  without 
directly  asserting,  that  there  was  undue  delay  in  making  the 
huts  after  the  order  was  given.  But  when  we  recollect  that 
Lord  Raglan  reported  in  the  last  days  of  December  that  huts 
were  then  arriving  in  abundance,  and  that  the  order  was  only 
given  on  the  17th  November,  we  must  be  allowed  to  dispute 
the  evidence  on  which  this  assertion  rests.  Nor  can  we  pass 
from  this  portion  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  without  ex¬ 
pressing  our  entire  dissent  from  that  paragraph,  which  seems  to 
censure  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  for  having  ‘  lent  his  sanction  to 
‘  the  Clerk  of  the  Ordnance,  and  enabled  him  to  overrule  both 
‘  his  colleagues.’  It  seems  to  us  that  in  the  absence  of  the  real 
head  of  that  office,  this  was  precisely  what  the  Duke  was  bound 
to  do  if  he  thought  the  clerk  right,  and  the  clerk’s  colleagues 
wrong.  It  was  only  by  thus  exercising  his  own  judgment  on 
matters  brought  into  dispute  between  different  members  of  the 
Board,  that  he  could  counteract  the  evils  of  its  constitution ; 
and  we  believe  that  in  every  instance  in  w’hich  he  supported 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Monsell  he  broke  through  the  trammels  of  a 
bad  system,  to  the  clear  advantage  of  the  public  service. 

In  a  former  article  in  this  Journal*,  we  traced  the  history  of 
the  negotiations  on  the  ‘  Eastern  Question  ’  with  some  care, 
from  its  earliest  stages  to  the  declaration  of  war,  in  March, 
1854.  With  that  event,  under  ordinary  circumsbinces,  nego¬ 
tiations  would  have  closed.  But  the  circumstances,  so  far  from 
being  ordinary,  have  been  anomalous  in  the  last  degree.  We, 
ourselves,  continued  to  be  at  peace  with  Russia,  after  the  Turks, 
whose  cause  we  were  supporting,  had  declared  war.  Austria, 
again,  has  refused  to  draw  the  sword  when  France  and  England 
felt  themselves  compelled  to  do  so.  Yet,  she  has  declared  her 
approval  of  our  objects,  and  has  more  than  implied  that  certain 
contingencies  would  compel  her  to  resort  to  similar  means  for 
their  attainment.  Those  contingencies  might  be  vague  or 
doubtful.  But  if  the  doubts  conne;^'ted  with  them  were  suf¬ 
ficient  to  deprive  us  of  any  confident  expectation,  they  were,  at 
least,  sufficient,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  a  source  of  danger  and 

*  Ed.  Review  for  July,  1854.  No.  cciii. 
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embarrassment  to  Russia.  The  best  chance  of  their  being 
ultimately  solved  in  our  favour,  would  have  been  rapid  military 
success ;  not,  as  Lord  Ellenborough  would  have  it,  in  campaigns 
dependent  on  Austrian  support,  but  in  operations  resting  only 
on  our  own  resources.  Another  chance,  however,  not  to  be 
neglected  in  tbe  meantime,  was  that  of  implicating  Austria  more 
and  more  closely  in  our  objects  and  our  policy,  by  such  diplo¬ 
matic  engagements  as  she  might  be  willing  to  contract. 

Immediately  after  our  declaration  of  war,  which  took  place 
at  tbe  end  of  March,  the  Conference  of  the  Four  Powers  reas¬ 
sembled  at  Vienna,  and  the  result  was  the  important  protocol 
of  the  9th  of  April,  upon  which  all  the  subsequent  engage¬ 
ments,  including  the  treaty  of  December,  were  founded.  In 
that  protocol  the  change  which  had  resulted  from  the  breaking 
out  of  war  l)etween  the  Western  Powers  and  Russia,  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  Austria  and  Prussia  ‘  as  implying  the  necessity  of 
‘declaring  anew  the  union  of  the  Four  Governments  in  the. 
‘principles  laid  down  in  the  protocols  of  December  5th  and 
‘January  13th.’  In  making  this  declaration,  those  principles 
received  somewhat  more  clear  development  in  the  following 
passage :  — 

‘  L’integrite  territoriale  de  I’Empire  Ottoman  est  et  demeure  la 
condition  sine  qua  non  de  toiite  transaction  destinee  a  retablir  la 
paix  entre  les  Puissances  Belligerantes  :  et  les  Gouvernements  repre- 
sentes  par  les  soussignes  s’engagent  a  rechercher  en  commun  les 
garanties  les  plus  propres  a  rattaclier  I'cxistence  de  cet  Empire  a 
I’equilibre  general  de  I’Europe,  comme  ils  se  declarent  prets  a  de- 
liberer  et  a  s’entendre  sur  I’emploi  des  moyens  les  plus  conveu- 
ables  pour  attendre  I’objet  de  leur  concert.’ 

We  have  seen  that  the  Anglo-French  army  reached  the 
Bosphorus  in  force  in  May,  and  began  their  movement  to  Varna 
in  the  first  days  of  June.  About  the  same  moment  Austria 
addressed  to  Russia,  what  was  called  at  the  time,  a  sum¬ 
mons  to  evacuate  the  Principalities.  It  was  not  conceived, 
however,  in  such  imperative  terms  as  necessarily  to  involve 
a  collision  should  the  requisition  be  refused.  No  answer  was  re¬ 
turned  by  Russia  until,  a  few  weeks  later,  the  failure  at  Silistria 
made  it  convenient  to  her  to  assume  a  more  accommodating 
tone.  In  the  meantime,  whilst  the  siege  of  that  place  was  still 
pending,  Austria  proceeded  to  conclude  with  the  Porte  the 
treaty  of  the  14th  of  June.  By  that  treaty  she  bound  her¬ 
self  to  procure,  by  war  if  necessary,  the  evacuation  of  the 
Principalities,  and  to  prevent,  by  her  own  forces,  any  return 
of  the  Russian  army.  AVe  have  always  considered  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  that  treaty,  at  that  moment^  as  one  of  the  clearest 
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indications  of  the  honesty  of  Austria,  and  of  the  reality  with 
which  she  then  contemplated  the  last  alternative  of  war.  At 
that  moment  the  chances  were — indeed  every  human  probability 
was,  in  favour  of  the  fall  of  Silistria;  and  if  that  fortress  had 
been  taken,  we  do  not  imagine  that  the  Russians  Avould  have 
retired  from  the  Principalities  without  a  struggle.  Within  a 
few  days,  however,  of  the  date  of  that  treaty,  the  Russians  retired 
from  before  Silistria,  and  there  were  not  wanting  indications 
that  this  movement  behind  the  Danube  might  soon  be  extended 
to  a  movement  behind  the  Pruth.  Then  came  the  Russian  reply 
to  the  Austrian  ‘summons,’  which  had  been  left  more  than 
three  weeks  unanswered.  Russia,  now,  would  not  be  unwill¬ 
ing  to  evacuate  the  Principalities,  if  only  Austria  could  assure 
her,  in  return,  of  the  maritime  evacuation  of  the  Euxine  by 
the  Western  Powers !  Nay,  she  would  go  further,  —  she  now 
discovered  her  willingness  to  accept  the  three  principles  in¬ 
volved  in  the  jirotocol  of  the  9th  of  April,  which  she  defined 
to  be,  ‘  1.  Territorial  integrity  of  Turkey.  2.  Evacuation 
‘  of  Principalities.  3.  Confirmation  of  Christian  rights.’  But 
all  mention  was  carefully  omitted  of  the  most  imj)ortant  part 
of  that  protocol,  which  engaged  the  Powers  to  *  seek  in  common 
‘  the  guarantees  the  most  fitted  to  attach  the  existence  of  the 
*  Ottoman  Empire  to  the  European  balance  of  power.’  New 
motives,  however,  were  now  being  brought  to  bear.  It  began 
to  be  susjiectcd  that  her  troops  might  be  needed  elsewhere. 
Austria,  too,  was  about  to  take  another  step  in  advance  of  her 
previous  engagements  with  the  AVestern  Powers.  Suddenly, 
therefore,  tlie  approaching  evacuation  was  announced  to  her, 
whilst,  with  a  strange  struggle  between  pride  and  policy,  it 
W’as  at  once  ex|)lained  as  a  military  manoeuvre,  and  paraded  as 
a  generous  concession. 

Austria,  on  this  occasion,  again,  seems  to  us  to  have  acted  with 
honesty  and  firmness.  She  signed  with  the  AVestern  Powers 
the  note  of  the  8th  of  August,  and  therein  declared  that  no 
peace  could  be  satisfactory  which  did  not  fulfil  these  four  great 
conditions,  essential  to  the  solution  of  the  Eastern  question: 
first,  abolish  the  Russian  Protectorate  over  tlie  Principalities; 
secondly,  secure  the  free  navigation  of  the  Danube ;  thirdly, 
revise  the  treaty  of  1841,  ‘  dans  un  interet  d’equilibre  Europeen;’ 
and  fourthly,  confirm  the  privileges  of  the  Christian  subjects  of 
the  Porte.  The  extensive  sweep  of  these  four  great  principles 
did  not  escape  the  penetration  of  Russia.  On  the  26th  of 
August  she  replied  to  the  communication,  in  which  Austria  had 
announced  this  new’  engagement,  upbraiding  her  for  the  un- 
gratelul  return  thus  made  for  the  sacrifice  to  German  interests 
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and  wishes  involved  in  the  evacuation  of  the  Principalities, 
declaring  that  she  could  not  be  deceived  as  to  the  real  meaning 
of  these  new  bases ;  that  the  ‘  interest  of  the  European  equi- 
‘  librium  ’  was  made  to  signify  ‘  nothing  less  than  the  abro- 
*  gation  of  all  her  former  treaties,  the  destruction  of  all  her 
‘  maritime  establishments,  and  the  restriction  of  liussiun  power 
‘in  the  Black  Sea;’  that  such  conditions  pretended  to  treat 
Kussia  as  if  she  were  ‘  already  enfeebled  by  the  exhaustion  of  a 
‘long  war;’  that  she  hail  now  exhausted  every  measure  of  con¬ 
cession  compatible  with  her  honour;  and,  in  the  same  proud 
spirit  of  self-contradiction  as  before,  this  document  concluded 
with  the  declaration  that  her  movement  behind  the  Pruth  ‘  arose 
‘  solely  from  strategic  necessities.’ 

Such  ‘necessities’  are,  indeed,  the  only  arguments  to  which 
Eussia  has  been  accessible  throughout  these  transactions.  This 
is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  dates  of  her  so-called  conces¬ 
sions.  In  September  the  Crimean  exjwjdition  was  undertaken  ; 
the  battle  of  the  Alma  was  fought ;  and  already  whls{)ers 
were  heard  at  Berlin  that  some,  at  least,  of  the  ‘  Pour  Bases  ’ 
might  receive  favourable  consideration.  But  it  was  a  whisper 
only,  and  intended  for  friendly  ears.  There  was  yet  hope 
that  the  tide  of  strategic  necessities  might  turn.  Confident 
exjK-ctations  were  entertained  of  the  result  of  the  great  attack 
on  the  allied  position  before  Sebastopol.  The  5th  of  No¬ 
vember  broke  that  dream.  The  telegraph  had  not  more  than 
time  to  convey  to  St.  Petersburg  the  news  of  that  disastrous 
day,  when  the  same  ready  instrument  was  employed  to  report 
at  Potsdam  still  more  distinct  intimations  of  a  conciliatory  dis[)0- 
sition  on  the  part  of  Nicholas.  AVhen  the  details  of  Inkermann 
were  fully  known,  these  dispositions  seem  to  have  been  much 
confirmed;  for  on  the  17th  of  November  it  was  formally 
announced  to  the  Austrian  minister  at  St.  Petersburg  that 
Eussia  would  accept  the  Pour  Bu^es,  as  laid  down  in  the  note 
of  the  8th  of  August. 

Yes;  it  is  some  satisfaction  to  remember  that  this  blood  was 
not  spilt  in  vain,  and  that  the  heroic  courage,  which  for  so  many 
hours  sustained  an  unequal  contest,  cfiected  a  signal  breach, 
not  only  in  the  columns  of  a  single  army,  but  in  the  policy  of  a 
whole  century  of  wars.  The  degree  of  good  faith  with  which 
Eussia  accepted  those  Bases  is  not  the  question.  The  fact  of 
her  professing  to  accept  them  marks  an  advance  towards  the 
establishment  of  principles  fatal  to  those  on  which  she  had  been 
building  up  her  ascendancy  in  the  East  of  Europe.  It  was 
immediately  subsequent  to  this  announcement  on  the  part  of 
Eussia  that  Austria  completed  her  engagements  towards  the 
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Western  Powers,  by  entering  into  the  treaty  of  the  2nd  of 
December. 

But  the  question  now  arose  much  more  dehnitely  than  it  had 
ever  done  before.  What  did  Austria  bind  herself  to  aid  us  in 
securing  ?  What  did  llussia  profess  to  offer  in  accepting  the 
Four  Bases?  They  were  never  intended  as  defining  the  terms 
of  peace.  They  were  bases  and  bases  only  ;  tliat  is  to  say,  they 
laid  down  certain  essential  principles  which  future  conditions 
must  be  devised  and  directed  to  secure.  Those  conditions  would 
admit  of  great  variety  and  extension  as  the  events  of  war  might 
enable  the  Allies  to  dictate  or  impose  them.  This  was  true  even 
of  the  least  indefinite  among  the  Four  Bases.  For  example, 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Danube  might  be  secured  by  some 
such  arrangement  as  that  lately  proposed  at  Vienna,  or  by  de¬ 
priving  Kussia  of  less  or  more,  or  of  the  whole,  of  her  territories 
at  its  mouth  and  on  its  banks.  Again,  the  most  important  of 
all  —  the  Third  Basis  —  the  revision  of  the  treaty  of  1841  in 
the  interest  of  the  ‘  balance  of  jjower  ’  in  those  countries,  had 
already  been  spoken  of  by  Russia  herself  as  implying  the 
restriction  of  her  naval  power  in  the  Euxine.  This  again  might 
be  extended  to  the  extinction  of  that  naval  power,  and  secured 
by  the  destruction  and  disarmament  of  Sebastopol,  or  by  the 
cession  of  the  whole  Crimea.  All  these  would  be  conditions 
falling  within  the  two  great  bases  of  principle  to  which  respec¬ 
tively  they  refer.  The  truth  is,  that  the  Third  Basis  was  so  wide 
and  general  in  its  terms  as  to  be  capable  of  serving  as  the  found¬ 
ation  for  yet  more  extensive  designs  against  Russian  power.  It 
■was  right,  therefore,  that  all  parties  should  come  to  some  more 
definite  explanation  of  their  views.  It  was  right,  on  the  one 
band,  that  Austria  should  know  whether  we  were  seeking  to 
engage  her  in  a  war  for  the  dismemberment  of  Russia,  or  at 
least  for  some  great  territorial  changes  going  far  beyond  any 
object  connected  with  the  security  of  the  East.  It  was  right, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Western  Powers  should  declare  their 
views  to  be  fairly  bounded  by  the  just  and  legitimate  objects  of 
a  war  undertaken  for  the  settlement  of  the  Eastern  question; 
a  war,  therefore,  which  ought  to  cease  when  rcjil  securities  had 
been  obtained  that,  so  far  as  Russia  was  concerned  at  least,  that 
question  should  be  set  at  rest.  And  lastly,  it  was  indispensable 
to  know  what  Russia  really  meant  to  oft’er  when,  as  the  result 
of  the  negotiations  at  Alma  and  at  lukermann,  she  declared  her 
acceptance  of  the  Four  Bases. 

And  thus,  we  apprehend,  arose  that  memorandum  on  the 
common  interpretation  put  upon  the  Four  Bases,  which  is  the 
first  of  the  documents  connected  with  the  late  conferences  at 
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Vienna ;  and  on  the  professed  acceptance  of  which  by  Russia, 
the  possibility  of  negotiating  was  founded.  In  that  memo¬ 
randum  one  great  object  of  the  Third  Basis  was  declared  to  be, 
the  putting  an  end  to  Russian  prei)onderaace  in  the  Black  Sea ; 
and  to  this  condition  Russia,  by  her  acceptance,  professed  to 
yield. 

The  subsequent  negotiations  whieh  took  place  in  the  month 
of  April  at  Vienna,  may,  in  fact,  be  reduced  to  a  single  point — 
whether  the  means  proposed  by  Russia  for  the  solution  of  the 
difiiculty  were  an  honest  and  effectual  discharge  of  the  engage¬ 
ment  she  had  contracted  by  her  acceptance  of  the  bases  con¬ 
tained  in  the  memorandum  of  the  28th  of  December.  On  this 
point  we  have  the  express  authority  of  Count  Buol,  who  de¬ 
clared  the  opinion  of  the  Austrian  Cabinet  to  be  that  these 
proi>ositions  were  neither  complete  nor  eflfectnal.  There  is, 
indeed,  another  point  connected  with  it  —  whether  the  terms 
offered  by  the  Allies  tliemselves  were  not  too  favourable  to 
Russia  to  be  consistent  with  an  efficient  restriction  of  her  power  ? 
The  terms  offered  by  the  Allied  Powers  were  undoubtedly  a 
compromise  —  something  less  than  they  would  have  been  jus¬ 
tified  in  demanding  if  speedy  and  entire  success  had  crowned 
their  enterprise  in  the  Crimea,  but  enough,  in  their  opinion,  to 
justify  them  in  acceding  to  the  restoration  of  peace  if  these  con¬ 
ditions  had  been  accepted  frankly,  and  full  submission  had  been 
made  to  the  principles  they  involve.  This  proposition  having 
been  definitively  rejected  by  Russia,  it  appears  to  us  superfluous 
to  revert  to  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place  as  to  its 
value,  in  so  far  as  these  have  had  reference  to  the  precise  terms 
of  the  proposal.  Lord  Clarendon  stated  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
on  the  26th  of  June,  that  the  Allied  Courts  now  considered 
themselves  entirely  disengaged  from  the  offer  they  had  made, 
but  which  Russia  had  rejected.  Perhaps  the  most  improbable 
of  all  events,  is  that  those  terms  should  ever  be  renewed;  but 
the  principle  on  which  the  Allies  have  acted  and  negotiated 
remains  unchanged ;  namely,  that  the  preponderance  of  Russia 
in  the  Black  Sea  shall  cease.  To  that  principle  Russia  herself 
has  professed  to  submit;  and  the  mode  of  accomplishing  this 
essential  object  must  depend  on  the  ultimate  success  or  failure 
of  our  naval  and  military  operations. 

We  cannot  pass  from  this  subject,  however,  without  observ¬ 
ing  that  many  of  the  objections  taken  to  the  proposal  made  by 
the  Allies,  have  been  objections  to  its  principle  rather  than  to 
its  details ;  that  is  to  say,  they  have  been  objections  —  not  to 
the  number  of  ships  which  Russia  would  have  been  allowed  to 
keep —  but  to  any  stipulations  having  reference  to  fleets  alone. 
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They  are  objections  to  *  limitation,’  not  on  account  of  the  degree 
to  which  it  was  to  be  carried  into  eftect,  but  to  limitation  even 
if  it  should  be  carried  to  the  extent  of  extinguishing  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Fleet  altogether.  And  these  objections  have  come  from 
two  or  three  ditierent  parties. 

There  is  a  small  group  of  men  who  were  themselves  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  policy  of  the  war,  and  fur  the  assertion  of  the 
principle  that  means  must  be  found  to  ‘  put  an  end  to  Russian 
‘  preponderance  in  the  Euxinc,’  who  have,  nevertheless,  per¬ 
suaded  themselves  that  this  object  may  be  sufficiently  etl'ected 
without  resorting  to  any  material  guarantees.  But,  unfortu¬ 
nately  for  the  success  of  their  arguments,  they  have  —  at  least 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  —  been  induced  to  go  a  step  further,  and  to 
argue  —  not  so  much  that  naval  limitation  is  a  stipulation  unne¬ 
cessarily  severe  for  the  end  in  view,  but  that  any  compulsory 
restriction  of  her  fleets  is  a  measure  positively  unjust  towards 
Russia  in  itself.  But  the  grounds  on  which  this  stipulation  is 
declared  to  be  unjust  are  fatal  to  those  on  which  the  proposed 
substitute  is  declared  to  be  sufficient.  That  substitute  is  simply 
the  recognition  of  the  Sultan’s  right  to  hold  absolute  command 
over  his  own  straits,  and  to  call  into  the  Euxinc,  whenever  he 
considers  himself  menaced,  the  naval  forces  of  his  allies.  We 
say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  in  recognising  this  right  Russia 
makes  no  concession  of  anything  to  which  she  has  the  smallest 
title  to  object ;  because  we  admit,  if  the  problem  can  be 
solved  by  an  arrangement  which  costs  Russia  nothing,  this 
of  itself  would  be  no  ground  of  rejection.  But  how  is  this 
proposed  substitute  to  operate  ?  There  might  possibly  be 
ground  to  argue  that,  in  dread  of  the  Sultan  exercising 
this  power  of  admission  into  the  Euxine,  Russia  tvould  lake 
care  to  give  him  no  cause  of  alarm  ;  and,  therefore,  would 
keep  her  fleet  w'ithin  limits  imposed  by  herself  from  motives  of 
prudence.  This,  in  itself,  is  not  a  very  strong  argument,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  obviously  founded  on  the  assumption  that  Russia  is 
bond  fide  to  abandon  those  traditional  designs  which  alone  justify 
us  in  seeking  to  impose,  whether  by  one  means  or  another, 
limits  on  her  means  and  opportunities  of  aggression.  Still  it 
is  not  without  a  certain  plausibility ;  and  the  eftect  of  the 
arrangement  might  possibly  for  a  time  —  till  alarm  had  passed 
off —  be  that  w'hich  is  contemplated.  But  then  down  comes 
!Mr.  Gladstone  with  his  arguments  against  the  justice  of  limita¬ 
tions,  and  sweeps  all  these  pleasant  plausibilities  away.  He 
contends  that  it  is  unfair  to  limit  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea,  be- 
aiuse  she  may  need  her  fleets,  not  for  the  purpose  of  aggres¬ 
sion,  but  for  that  of  defence.  Nay  more,  he  argues  that  the 
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aTTanjrement  accepted  by  Russia  herself, —  that  of  leaving  abso¬ 
lute  freedom  to  open,  or  to  shut,  the  straits,  in  the  hands  of 
Turkey,  might  justly  have  been  resisted  on  the  same  grounds.  It 
allows  a  Power  both  weak  and  corrupt  to  let  in  upon  Russia  at 
any  moment  the  whole  fleets  of  France  and  England  to  ravage 
her  coast  and  bombard  her  towns.  What,  he  asks,  is  to  hinder 
either  of  these  Powers  taking  advantage  in  some  future  war  of 
this  facility  ?  and  where  is  the  justice  of  depriving  Russia  of  the 
natural  means  of  self-defence  against  such  attack  ?  This  danger 
Mr.  Gladstone  considers  not  to  be  distant  or  fanciful,  but  so 
real  and  so  great  that  he  thinks  the  Russian  proposal  more 
than  we  could  have  ventured  to  ask,  or  even  hope  for.  In 
this  argument,  then,  we  have  his  own  confession  that  the 
practical  operation  of  his  plan,  which  he  thinks  a  good  substitute 
for  limitation,  will  be  to  keep  Russia  under  the  constant  fear  of 
attack,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  under  the  constant 
ability  to  plead  that  fear,  in  support  of  larger  and  more  effective 
armaments  than  before.  Hence,  to  all  the  motives  previously 
existing  for  the  maintenance  of  a  powerful  fleet,  which  could 
only  be  motives  connected  with  purposes  of  aggression,  would 
be  added  the  new  motives  connected  with  the  contingencies  of 
defence.  Nor  is  this  the  only  way  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
argument  on  the  justice  of  limitation  tells  fatally  against  the 
sufficiency  of  the  proposed  substitute.  Turkey,  it  is  said,  is  too 
weak,  or  too  corrupt,  or  both,  to  be  a  really  independent  keeper 
of  the  Straits.  She  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  more  powerful 
States,  who  will  be  able  to  compel  or  induee  her  to  open  when 
convenient  to  themselves.  If  this,  then,  be  true  with  respect  to 
the  Western  Powers,  it  would  be  equally  true  with  respect  to 
Russia,  when  possessed  of  a  formidable  fleet.  Which  of  the 
two,  then,  would  be  most  likely  and  have  most  opportunity  of 
using  superior  force  for  an  illegitimate  purpose?  This  war  is 
not  to  be  justified  at  all,  unless  we  assume  that  Russia  is  the 
Power  whose  means  of  aggression  are  to  be  feared  against 
Turkey,  and  whose  opportunities  of  attack  are  to  be  guarded 
against  by  the  other  I’owers.  It  will  not  do  to  reverse  the 
whole  conditions  on  which  the  war  rests,  and  to  assume  that 
Russia,  in  the  Euxine,  is  a  defensive,  and  not  an  aggressive 
Power;  and  that  the  presumption  is  in  favour  of  her  using 
great  armaments  in  that  sea  with  moderation  and  forbearance. 

But  the  most  illogical  part  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  argument 
is  that  in  which  he  tells  us  that  it  is  dangerous  first  to 
insult  a  Power,  and  then  to  leave  her  with  undiminished  means 
of  vengeance.  Surely  this  applies  precisely  to  what  he  has 
done  already,  in  connexion  with  what  he  would  do  now.  With 
his  sanction  we  have  attacked  Russia  on  her  own  shores,  and 
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besiewed  her  favourite  stronghold.  Under  the  pressure  of  this 
attack  we  have  compelled  her  to  abandon  all  her  old  treaties 
with  the  Porte,  the  maintenance  of  which  she  declared,  only  a 
few  months  ago,  to  be  in  the  same  category  with  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  her  forts  and  arsenals,  and  which,  consequently,  it  was 
incompatible  with  her  honour  to  abandon.  All  this  has  been 
done,  and  done  with  !Mr.  Gladstone’s  approval.  Therefore,  on 
his  own  argument,  it  would  seem  that  he  is  bound  now  not  to 
‘  leave  her,  with  all  her  strength  unimpaired,  to  meditate  and 

*  to  watch  for  an  opportunity  of  revenge.’  Does  he,  then,  mean 
that  the  limitation  of  fleets  is  not  a  siifjicient  curtailment  of  her 
strength,  and  that  one  so  small  is  worse  than  no  curtailnient  at 
all?  If  he  does  mean  this,  then  the  conclusion  to  which  his 
argument  will  drive  us  is  —  not  that  w'e  should  accept  less  than 
limitation — but  that  we  should  demand  more.  But  is  it  true 
that  an  effectual  naval  limitation  would  be  a  measure  in  itself 
attended  with  consequences  so  small  or  inappreciable  ?  Here, 
again,  we  have  a  contradiction  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  argument 
furnished  by  himself.  In  another  part  of  the  sjime  speech  he 
says,  ‘  Su{)pose  you  obtained  limitation,  what  would  you  have 
‘done?  You  have  recorded  against  the  Russian  people  a 

*  standing  insult  to  that  Government,  —  a  standing  deprivation 
‘  of  its  powers  of  defence,  —  the  first  powers  which  belong  to  a 
‘  Government  as  such.’  So  here  we  find  him  arguing  that 
naval  limitation  not  only  would  be  some  ‘  curtailment  ’  of 
Russian  strength,  but  that  that  curtailment  w'ould  be  so  grievous 
as  to  amount  to  nothing  short  of  a  ‘  deprivation  of  the  powers 
‘  of  defence.’  Mr.  Gladstone’s  argument,  therefore,  if  good 
against  those  w’ho  seek  to  continue  the  war  for  the  sake  of 
glory,  or  for  the  recovery  of  some  supposed  lost  prestige,  without 
any  object  more  definite  in  view,  is  equally  good  against  his 
own  practical  conclusion,  which  seems  to  us  to  answer  closely 
to  the  paraphrases  he  has  given  of  the  language  of  others, — 

*  Insult  Russia,  offer  her  indignities,  strike  her  in  the  face ;  and, 

*  having  done  so,  leave  her,  with  all  her  strength  unimpaired,  to 

*  meditate  and  watch  for  an  op|K)rtunity  of  revenge.’ 

"We  admit  the  value  to  be  placed  upon  the  abandonment  by 
Russia  of  her  treaties  with  the  Porte.  But  it  would  be  an 
abuse  of  words  to  argue  that  those  treaties  constituted  any 
part  of  her  ‘  strength.’  They  were  the  machinery  by  which  she 
could  bring  that  strength  to  bear  advantageously,  and,  above  all, 
quietly  and  constantly.  But  we  must  remember  that  she  pos¬ 
sesses  other  influences,  of  which  those  treaties  w’ere  but  the 
symbols  and  expression,  and  which  will  survive  when  they  are 
gone.  Early  in  the  controversy  Russia  made  light  of  the  diplo¬ 
matic  engagements  she  had  secured  from  Turkey,  maintaining 
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that  her  influence  on  the  fate  and  the  affairs  of  that  empire  did 
not  rest  on  them,  but  on  the  sympathy  between  herself  and  her 
‘  co-religionaires,’  on  her  physical  power  to  give  effect  to  that 
sympathy,  and  on  the  thousand  facts  which  made  the  one  an 
advancing  and  the  other  a  declining  empire.  At  the  late  Con¬ 
ferences  she  found  it  convenient  to  use  precisely  the  opposite 
argument,  and  to  urge  that,  when  she  gives  up  her  treaties,  she 
abandons  everything  that  could  give  just  alarm  to  Turkey,  and 
everything  on  which  her  ‘preponderance’  depends.  We  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  of  these  two  arguments  the  first  is 
by  far  the  nearest  to  the  truth;  and  consequently,  that  the 
security  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  S.  Herbert  see  a  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  all  the  original  objeets  of  the  war  is  one  which,  however 
important  in  itself,  would  yet  be  wholly  insufficient,  if  it  stood 
alone.  We  cannot  prevent  a  large  amount  of  sympathy  from 
existing  between  the  different  populations  belonging  to  the 
Eastern  Church,  nor  can  we  altogether  prevent  the  influence 
which  that  sympathy  must  enable  the  Government  of  Russia  to 
exert  on  Turkey.  If,  therefore,  in  addition  to  this  influence, 
which  is  inseparable  from  the  condition  of  things,  we  leave  her 
undiminished  means  of  backing  it  with  overpowering  physical 
force,  we  shall  do  nothing  towards  settling  the  difficult  problem 
with  which  we  have  to  deal.  We  do  not  now  care  to  argue 
whether  those  means  would  have  been  sufficiently  reduced  by 
the  late  proposal  of  the  Allies.  We  are  quite  prepared  to 
accept  the  conclusion  that  the  limitation  of  fleets  ought  to  be 
carried  to  the  point  of  extinction.  But  on  the  essential  value 
of  the  principle  of  curtailing  Russian  power,  with  reference  to 
her  naval  rather  than  with  reference  to  her  territorial  or  military 
power,  we  entertain  no  doubt  whatever.  Every  plan  for  putting 
an  end  to  Russian  preponderance  which  does  not  include  an 
effectual  limitation,  or  extinction,  of  her  fleets  in  the  Euxine, 
will  be  wanting  not  merely  in  one  Important,  but  in  the  most 
essential,  element  of  security.  Russia  has  experienced,  now 
more  than  once,  the  difficulty  of  attacking  Turkey  with  success, 
and  the  impossibility  of  rendering  that  success  speedy  or  sudden 
on  the  side  of  the  Danube  and  the  Balkan.  But  a  powerful  fleet 
would  render  an  attack  by  water  both  easy,  speedy,  and  com 
paratively  safe.  Nor  is  it  true  to  say  that  such  an  expedition 
could  as  readily  be  conducted  in  mere  transport  ships.  The 
liability  of  having  the  communications  of  an  army  so  conveyed 
cut  oft'  by  the  entry  in  the  Black  Sea  of  the  armed  vessels  of 
other  Powers,  or  even  of  Turkey  itself,  would  be  an  effectual 
dissuasive  from  such  attempts. 

We  hold,  therefore,  that  the  arguments  in  favour  of  accepting 
the  Russian  proposal  of  the  26th  of  April,  as  a  satisfactory 
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solution  of  the  problem  how  best  to  put  an  end  to  Russian 
preponderance  in  the  Black  Sea,  have  thoroughly  broken  down. 
We  do  not  deny  that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Peace  party,  repre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  Cobden,  have  done  some  service,  in  showing  how 
great  has  been  the  advance  of  the  Allies  in  bringing  down  the 
pretensions  of  Russia,  and  in  establishing  principles  fatal  to 
those  on  which  she  has  been  so  long  stealing  towards  exclusive 
dominion  in  the  East  of  Europe.  Service  not  less  good  has 
been  done  by  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  in  his  able  speech  on 
the  5th  of  June,  in  exposing  the  fatal  danger  of  extending  the 
circle  of  the  war,  with  a  view  to  issues  towards  which  *  it  is  not 
‘  in  man  to  direct  his  steps  ’  with  even  tolerable  certainty  that 
he  is  walking  straight.  We  ought  to  keep  as  strictly  as  we  can 
to  the  original  objects  of  the  war  ;  securing  these  by  conditions 
as  stringent  and  effective  as  we  may  be  able  to  command. 
On  these  grounds,  we  hold  that  the  Four  Bases  are  useful 
definitions  of  the  principles  we  have  engaged  to  establish; 
for  they  are  large  enough  to  allow  for  any  amount  of  change 
or  of  extension  which,  humanly  speaking,  can  be  placed  within 
our  reach  by  the  events  of  even  the  most  successful  war. 
Our  belief  is,  that,  if  we  adhere  to  them,  we  shall  yet  have 
plenty  of  fighting  to  secure  them  well.  There  is  far  more 
probability  that  by  Insisting  on  them  all,  and  enforcing  them 
all  by  efficient  means,  we  shall  necessitate  a  long  course  of 
war,  than  that  by  refusing  to  Introduce  new  elements  of  strife, 
we  shall  too  early  or  too  easily  secure  a  peace.  At  the  present 
time  their  character  is  rather  negative  than  positive.  They 
exclude  that  appeal  to  the  ‘  suppressed  nationalities’  of  Europe 
which  we  firmly  believe  would  prove  a  fatal  weapon  to  any 
power  resorting  to  it ;  they  exclude  plans  for  the  dismember¬ 
ment  of  Russia,  though  they  do  not  exclude  such  local  changes 
of  territory  as  are  strictly  connected  with  the  objects  they  de¬ 
fine  ;  and  they  omit  all  mention  of  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
But  in  all  the  acts  and  protocols  of  the  Allied  Powers  an  ex¬ 
press  resolution  has  been  made  in  favour  of  such  ulterior  mea¬ 
sures  as  the  course  of  events  and  the  results  of  our  operations 
may  justify  or  require ;  and  it  is  only  upon  the  termination  of 
the  campaign  that  the  Governments  of  Europe  now  engaged  in 
this  great  enterprise  can  determine  the  precise  extent  of  the 
conditions  necessary  to  the  restoration  of  peace. 
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